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PREFACE 
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e~\ | Trees Iam very fenfible bas been 
Log fet forth by able Hands: But as 

| y Refidence 1s much amongft them, 

SSS) and I employ Workmenin their Ma- 
nagement, in a Country moft famous for fuch 
Artificers, L may have come by fome ufeful Se- 
crets which others have miffed: Befides which, E 
yearly travel hundreds of Miles, ou Account of 


the feveral Sorts of Books, I have, and intend 


to publifh; whereby I have an Opportunity of 
acquainting myfelf with the Methods ufed in fe- 
veral different Counties: And thereby am en- 
abled to communicate new-and practical Methods 
‘velating to the Improvement of this profitable 
Art: An Art, which has hitherto greatly fuf- 
fer'd by Authors being unacquainted with the 
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Nature of the Plough, &c. which certainly are 
the beft Infiruments for propagating the Seeds of 
Timber, and fome Sorts of Fruit Trees, and 
will thus fo eftablifh their firf Principles, ac- 
cording to their own genuine natural Tendency, 
as will furely give them every Year a fupertor 
Advantage in the Growth and Goodne/s of their 
Wood, even to the very Time they are cut down. 
4A Matter of fuch Confequence, that an Acre of 
Land fo planted has been worth feveral which 
have fuffer’d by an Error in their Beginning 
or Foundation, 
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The Nature and Improvement of the OA K. 


eee TLE Oak, of all other Trees claims the 
Gaey Priority ‘of Regard in this Nation for 
“+ WZ its many tranfcendent Ufes ; but above 
OQjGaO all for Ship-building, which, indeed, 
SAVYARMS are the Walls and chief Fortifications 
of chs Kingdom. And however remifs and indo- 
lent we have been of late Years in cutting down, 
and not planting again, this moft excellent Timber, 
as may be feen in Wing Park, and many other Pla- 
ces with an Eye of Pity; yet of late, through (1 
prefume) the feveral printed Items, publifhed by 
Men under a Concern for their Country’s good ; 
fome of our difcerning, able Men, have recerved fuch 
Convictions, as have provoked them to fow and fet 
Acorns, or plant young Oaks in many Acres of 
Ground. A fingular Example of which, in thefe 
Parts, is the mott noble Duke of Bridgwater, who 


is certainly one of the greateft Confervators of 
Wood in this Kingdom, 
The 
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The Oak agrees with almoft all Sorts of Soils, but 
grows beft in the richeft Grounds, and is the longeft 
liv’d Tree of all others; yet is its Date determined 
fhorter or longer, as the Nature of the Earth is 
wherein it grows: In Clays it it more tedious, as its 
Roots obtain their Food with more Difficulty ; but 
then its Wood is moft ferviceable. 

Infandy, chalky, or gravelly Grounds, they grow 
much fooner, from the light, loofe Texture of thefe 
_ Earths, that gives an eafy Progrefs to the Oak’s 
Roots, which brings on its Maturity fooner than the 
fff, cold Clays will; and therefore they are never fo 
large in this loofe Soil, as in the more clofe; but 
then its Grain is clearer and fmoother. This Tree 
obtains a firmer Footing in the Ground generally 
than any elfe ; for it’s rarely found that an Oak is 
without.a deep tap Root.; this ina rich Soil has been 
known in thirty Years to get a Foot Diameter in Bo- 
dy, and when it is arrived to this Bulk, it then 
thrives. much fafter, by Reafon of its larger Body 
and Head, which now is capable of being fhaken by 
the high Winds, that ftrains its Roots.and let in the 
Benefits of the feveral Sorts of Weathef ; and there- 
fore it is a Sort of Rapine to deftroy fuch young 
“thriving Trees, that get at thirty or forty Years of 
Age, more in one Year, than they did when younger 
in feveral ; efpecially if at firft they take Root to- 
wards the Top of the Ground; for, in my Obfer-— 
vations, I feldom ever faw a thriving Oak, whofe 
Roots in the Beginning took deep in the Earth ; 
and therefore I think myfelf. more than ordinarily ob- 
liged to enter a Caveat in this Place, againft the fa- 
tal, but too common Practice of planting, fow- 
ing, and fetting too: deep, which furely retard the 
Oak’s Growth, and hinder its Magnitude: Whereas 
this, above all other Trees, ought to enjoy all the 
_ propitious Benefits that can be given it, on Account. 
, at 
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at beft, of its tedious Growth, before it is rightly fit 
for Ship or other Buildings. 

I have two Sorts of Oaks growing in my Grounds, 
which [call the fhort fpreading Oak, and the tall, 
upright, taper Oak, both which grow very well, 
if planted at firft high enough, whereby their 
Roots may be obliged to feek their Food from the 
Top and beft Part of the Ground: And here, if 
any is fo curtous to prefer Plantations of one Sort 
’ before the other, it is only fowing or fetting the 
largeft Acorns of the different Trees; or if there 
are Walks or Rows to be made of them, the Dif- 
tance in this Refpect muft be allowed accordingly ; 
for the fpread Oak requires as well fifty or fixty 
Foot afunder, as the other forty or fifty ; and this 
Diftance will very well admit of the agli of Un- 
derwood,. that may be fell’d at every twelve Years 
End to great Profit, efpecially if it be Sallow or 
Ath ; thefe two being the moft advantageous of all 
others for their quick Growth, and the many Ufes 
their ftraight Poles may be converted to, as here- 
after I fhali obferve when I write of Underwood : 
Or if the Sallow alone is planted altogether with the 
Oak, it will be found moft agreeable, becaufe this 
Root runs not very deep nor broad, which will give 
leave to the Oak to make his flow Pace with little 
Interruption from the quick Growth of this moft 
profitable Underwood: And therefore it is, that 
neither Beech, Oak, or any other ftandard Tree, 
fhould be permitted to grow in Company with the 
Oak, becaufe of the great Prejudice that may in 
Time enfue from their quicker mounting into the 
Air ; and.then it’s likely the Oak will fatfer in its 
low Head, by the Drip of their taller ones; which 
Majority, wherever it happens, they will be fure 
to maintain, from the great Advantages they enjoy, 
by the Sun, Air, Rain, and Dews, Y fiat ever will 
be moft propitious to the oe Trees, by the free 

and 
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and uninterrupted Extention they meet with, to ré- 
ceive the Sun’s Attraction and nourifhing Heats on 
all Sides of their fpreading Heads: That then will 
caufe them to perfpire, and {weat out their crude and 
noxious Juices inthe Day Time, which they imbibe 
and drink in by Nights, through the many Pores of 

their fpungy Barks, Leaves, and Fruit; and it is 
thereby that Trees fubfift in a true Regimen of 
Fiealth and Profperity, while the low- headed, under- 
line one, grows mofiy, {cabby, knotty, and Sioned; 
for Want of a free Enjoyment of thofe falubrious 
Benefits. And this grand Conveniency not only be- 
longs to the Oak, but, indeed, all Sorts of ‘Trees 
whatifoever : And it is here that the Vegetable is 
obliged to receive and take in by Nights and foggy 
Days, thofe peftiferous and infanous Particles of the 
Air, which are great Enemies of their Life, and 
would likely end in their Deftruction, were it not for 
a due Evacuation of the fame, by a free Perfpira- 
tion through the feveral Parts of their different Bo- 
dies, by the Sun’s moft powerful Influences; that by 

Degrees brings on fuch a Rarefaction of the Sap and 
| Juices, as to caufe them vigoroufly to difcharge 
their phlegmatick Crudities, that the Tree alterna- 
tely receives. 

In order then to raife great Numbers of Oaks in 
the beft Manner ;. I fhall « obferve, that in a plentiful 
Matt Year, due Care fhould be taken, about the’ 
Beginning of November, or fooner, to collect and 
eect the largeft and foundeft Acrons (for the Biggeft 
of all Seeds are beft) when they fall from the Tree 
threugh Ripenefs, for the full Maturity of them is 
a main Thing ; when enough are gathered, the Dif- 
pofal of them is next to be confidered. If Conve- 
niency allows them to be fown at the beft Time of 
‘all, they ought to be got into the Ground as foon as 
poffible, upon the fineft. and well dreffed mellow 
Ground, that has. been under a Preparation for this 

. Purpofe, 
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Purpofe, the whole Summer, if not the Winter too 
before. 

Various are the Ways that have been eee in 
this Work, according to the Ground and different 
Opinions of Men; 5 but as I take it to be my Bufi- 
nefs at prefent, if I can, to fhew the cheapeft and 
moft profitable Way to obtain a Wood of Oak; I 
fhall therefore begin with fowing Acorns in broad 
Lands on this hollow arth.” ioet the Iand: be 
ploughed into very {mall Thoroughs immediately 
before the fowing of the Acrons; then take two 
Bufhel of them, and fow out of aSeed Cot, by the 
broad Caft of the Hand, then harrow them in at 
Difcretion: This Quantity, if they take, will more 
than furnifh an Acre of Ground; but here is Allow- 
ance. given for Incidents from Fowls and Mice: 
From this Management, perhaps, there will arife an 
Objection, that this large bodied Seed will not be 
haled or covered, becaufe in broad Lands there is not. 
a fufficient Hollownefs of Ground to cover their 
Bodies from the Injuries of Weather, Fowls, and 
Mice. To this I anfwer, That there is Depth enough 
_ between the Thoroughs to envellope and cover moft | 
of them, by Means of the harrow Tynes, infonjuch, 
that if thefé or the oreateft Part of them grow de 
are covered, there will be a fuficient ease 
ftock the Ground if the reft were all carried of; aT 
that Danger is not fo great, if we confider that in a 
plentiful Year of Maft, and at that Seafon of Oéfo- 
ber or November, there is full Provifion for Birds and 
Mice; not only from this Maft of Oak, but from 
the many Corn Fields that then abound with’ great. 
Store of fcartered Grain from the preceding Har ‘veft, 
which by confequence will divert their Search and 
Queft after thefe: And if a Fowling-piecc is em- 
ploy’d a little, the Danger will be the ‘lef, for the 
loofe Ground will readily receive and draw in the 
Acorn, and then the Hazard is moftly over from 
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thefe Sort of Enemies, and alfo from the Weather; 
becaufe the Radicle having taken the Ground before - 
before the Severities of the Winter, it will thereby 
be enabled to maintain itfelf from Winter to Winter, 
till it becomes a fturdy Oak. nth 

The next Thing is, to have a ftrong Fence, that - 
no Sort of Cattle may poffibly break in; and then 
there is no more to be done, but to leave this fowed 
Ground to Providence, and there is no Fear of the 


beft and cheapeft of Woods. 
Remarks on the preceding Method. 


| HIS Way of fowing the Acorns and harrow- 
ing them in, is furely the neareft of all others 

to that of Nature; which always receives upon, 
and nourifhes the Seed from the very Surface of the 
Ground, as being the richeft Part of all the Earth ; 
is neareft, and more ready to take in thofe Benefits 
that the Sun, Air, Rain, and Dews communicate, 
which are the very vital Parts and Nurfes of the 
young Oaks; and therefore the more they enjoy of 
thefe nutritious Influences, the fafter they grow ; 
and this is the true Reafon that thofe numberlefs Ob- 
jects that prefent themfelves to Travellers Eyes, who 
will but employ them in the Views of the deep and 
wrong planted Bodies of Trees, are longer growing, 
and fo become fet and ftunted in lefs than half their 
Time, as may appear by the knotty, mofly Bodies 
and broufy Heads of Oaks, Afhes, and Beeches, 
€sc. and that in fome of my own Fields, which was 
at firft, I fuppofe, by their being too deep planted, 
that obliged their. Roots to make their Way into, 
and feek their Food amongft the red Clays, that lie 
about two Foot lower than the Surface; while fe- 
veral others, that are planted high and near them, 
flourifh and grow in clean upright Bodies and thriving. 
Heads: This has brought on neceffitous Confe- 
quences, 
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quences, that has obliged many Owners of fuch Trees 
to cut them down in this their ftunted Condition 
at lefs than half Age, which is the Time that a.well 
planted Tree runs and grows more in one Year than 
formerly in feveral, as I faid before ; by which may 
plainly appear the great Value, Moment, and Im- 
portance of high fowing and fetting at firft the Seeds 
and Sets of thefe Timber Trees ,; becaufe an Error 
in the Beginning is the worft of Errors, as being 
mott difficult to redrefs, and often irreparable ; and, 
I think I may fay, that wherever a Seed or Set at ° 
firft is put into the Ground too deep, it will never 
make a good Tree of any Sort ; therefore I fhall 
add the following Directions, viz. In cafe you are 
to improve alow, wettifh, vale Ground, by raifing 
an Oaken Wood on the fame, then with a Foot or 
Swing Plough raife the Land up to lie in half Acres, ' 
whole Acres, in fix or:in eight thorough’d Lands 
as your Fancy leads you, and proceed thus. If it 
isa fward, graffy Ground, it mutft be firft ploughed 
into broad Lands for the Turf to lie and rot from 
Michaelmas to Lady-Day : In April ridge it up, in- 
_ Fune harrow and lay on your rotten Dung, Virgin 
Mould, Marle, Fowl Dung, or other good Dref- 
fing, for the Soil cannot be too rich for. this’ :ur- 
pofe: Then plough it directly in the fame Way the 
laft was done, that it may lie, mix, and incorporate 
with the Earth againft your Seafon, which is to be 
at Allbollantide, the Acorns then being fit to gather 
full ripe by the Hand, for thefe Sort of large Seeds 
muft not be beat off the Trees, as many ignorant 
People do, and fo hinder the Tree from bearing 
fome Years after, and alfo damage the Fruit: to 
that Degree, by the Blow and Fall, as either to 
hinder their taking Root, or elfe to caufe a half- 
grown dwindling Oak. Now the laft Ploughing 
you are to perform, is to be done by cafting down, 
or beginning firft at the Outfides of the Land. But 

| juft 
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juft before you thus plough, you muft fow one or 
two Bufhels of Acorns all over the halt-Acre Land 
broad Caft, and plough them in under Thorough, 
‘for this Soil generally fhatters on a Froft, and will 
eafily let out the young Spires: When this is done, 
your Work is over till you enclofe it from Cattle, 
for in this Management you need not weed at all, 
but let the Grafs grow as faft as it will; the Rea- 
fons for. which I fhall hereafter fhew. 

But in the Chiltern or Hilly Grounds, the Cafe 
muft be alter’d , for to bring fuch into a fine Tilth, 
you are firft to plough it into broad Lands at //l- 
hollantide with the fallow Wheel Plough, which let 
lie till Lady-Day following ; for by that Time the 
Ground will get rotten, then harrow it plain, and 
directly Jay on your. rotten Dung, or Hen-Dung, 
Horn-Shavings, Hoots, or Rags, or Coney-Clip- 
pings, or Sheeps-Trotters, or Soap-Afhes, and im= - 
mediately bout the Land a-crofs with the fallow — 
Wheel Plough: Thus let it remain till Midfummer, 
when it muft be bouted again a fecond Time. At 
Michaelmas back-bout the Ground, down, and at 
Allbollantide harrow it plain: Then take thofe Acorns 
that have fallen down of themfelves through Ripe- 
nefs on a foft Ground, or gathered ones, and fow 
broad Caft three or four Bufhels on one Acre, and 
plough them ih very fhallow under Thorough ; 
for thefe Seeds are rather too large to be harrowed’ 
in, unlefs they be fowed on a tough Ground, and 
on atough Tilth. By thefe two Methods the Acorns 
are fecured from the Beaks and Claws of Fowls; 
and if you have a Mind they fhould be fo-from 
Mice and Worms, in Yanuary following flack forty 
Bufhels of ftone Lime on one Acre, and fow it 
out of the Seed Cott broad Caft all over the Ground ; 
or, twenty Bufhels of Soot on an Acre, and it will: 
drive down the Worm, and difcourage the Mice: 
Alfo by thefe feveral Ploughings and Harrowings, 

ae the 
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the Ground is got into fo fine a Tilth, that there 
will be no Danger of burying the Acorns ; becaufe 
the Earth will be fo loofe as eafily to let out their 
Spires ; for the bigger the Seed, the fooner it buries 
in aftiff clotty Earth; witnefs the Horfe-beans, that 
in red Clays are often loft, by reafon their broad 
Heads cannot make their Way out: But when they 
take to grow well here, you may afterwards draw 
out what under-line Plants you pleafe, and only leave 
the Mafter thriving one, which will thus make a 
cleaner, ftraiter, and taller Tree by this its fponta- 
neous Growth, from their natural Tap and other 
Roots, than any tranfplanted one whatfoever. 

The Sap of Trees ftirs at three Seafons of the 
Year; in April, at Midfummer, and at Autumn: 
At the two firft the Bark will peel, but it won’t 
between them Times. Asit lies in all Parts of the 
Tree all the Winter, at Spring it makes Shoots, 
Leaves, and Bloffoms; at Mid/ummer it makes 
Fruit; and in dutuma another {mall Shoot. - To 
prove the Sap is always in the Tree, an Oak was cut 
down in Winter, and next April the Sap was fo 
fluid in it, that it was peeled as eafy as others pift 
fell, tho’ it was cut in feveral Pieces as it lay on 
the open Ground, 
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AY he done by planting the Acorn at every 
e forty Foot Diftance, in Rows or otherways. 
_ Furft, make a Hole of three or four Foot Diame- 
ter, and a Foot or two deep; lay, the Earth about 
the Edge of the fame in fmall Parcels, the Begin- 
ning of Winter, for the Frofts to fhoal and fweet- 
en againft the Spring: Or, if you are to plant thefe 
Holes at Allbollantide, then they muft be prepared 
accordingly before; fo that either then, or at Spring, 
they may be a fine Tilth and. loofe Order; and: 
. when 
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when fo, thruft three, fix, or nine Acorns in the 
Circumference of each Hole, about half a Finger’s 
Depth, which by the next Year will be up, and 
then may be drawn all that are fuperfluous, and only 
the Mafter-fhoot left; at this Rate there will be 
twenty-feven Oaks left in a fquare Acre of Ground, 
at one in each Hole: After this the Ground about 
the young Tree muft be carefully houghed feveral 
Times a Year, for ten or twenty Years, and Fences 
made about each Oak. | 

This Way will certainly do very well, but the 
excefiive Charge that attends the yearly Management 
of the Oaks for fome Years, is feemingly to me a 
little difcouraging, tho’ in Procefs of Time, I be- 
heve, it will pay a Man in Proportion, to fifteen or 
twenty Shillings each Oak at twenty Years End, 
provided their Side-Shoots are duly trimm’d, and 
Underwood not planted amongft them till fix or 
eight Years be paft, left it get up and top the 
young Oaks to their great Prejudice. 
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FCHIS. Way has this Advantage, that the Roots 
of the Acorns has wider and loofer Room to 

run into than the former; and therefore, I muft 
needs fay, isan excellent Method ; becaufe the Hol- 
lownefs, Finenefs, and Sweetnefs of any Earth, con- - 
tribute greatly to the quick Growth of any Vege- 
table therein planted ; and were it poffible always 
to keep their Roots growing ‘in fuch a loofe Mould, 
an Oak, or any other Tree, would certainly attain 
its full Bulk in half the ufual Time it does : This 
I.have in Proportion {een experrenced by a Tree’s 
Growth, that was fet in a Pit or Hole of loofe 
Barth of a large Extenfion, which out-run all the 
Trees in Quicknefs of Shoot that ever I faw: 
Here the Acorn may be fet as fhallow as a fern 
‘ thinks 
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thinks fit; and the Ground about them, for twenty 
Years together, noughed and always kept clean 
from the: “Pyrann y of * choaking Weeds: And here 
as the Tree grows up; fhould a Perfon annually ob- 
_ ferve to rub the Body with a Hair Cloath, or Back 

of a Knife; the nrit Application to be made ufe of 
in dry Weather; the latter in wet, which will dilate 
its Bark, and open its Pores for readier receiving 
the'Sun’s Warmth, and the Rain’s Maitture, that 
will feed and affift a Tree more than is generally 
thought of : It is this that keeps off that grand 
Enemy the Mots, which will inevitably overtake all 
Oaks little or more, that want this Sort of Huf- 
bandry., 

Thefé Holes may be made in Rows to anfwer 
both Ways of the Field, that the Plough may 
thereby have Room to pals and repafs the crofs and 
long: Ways of thisGround the better, and for the 
great Conveniency of ploughing and fowing any 
fort of Grain, or Grafs Seeds on the fame for the 
firit tén Years of this Plantation, till the Oaks have 
got good Roots, and their Heads high enough in 
the Air a$ to be out of Cartle’s reach: But ther 
here may arife ati Objection, that the young Oaks 
will futely fuffer, if not ruined, by the Horfe, Cow, 
and Sheep, that may be tur ned into this Ground to 
“feed; if the Oaks be not féncéd in. To this I an- 
fwer, that to avoid the act Expence of cooping 
and: fencing each Trée, 1 would turn no Cattle into 
this Ground,’ but fuppl y it another Way ; and that 
is, if Grain is on it, then as foon'as itis got off, 
plough’ it ups and fow it in the next Spring with 
mote Grain’ or Grafs ; if the latter, then it may be 
lét #6 grow, and mow two or three Years fucceffive- > 
ly; tothe’ great enriching of the Ground ; if again, 
Corn is to follow that, it’s only ploughing thé Land 
into a finé’Filth; and dréfs it with Dung or other 
Mantite's and fo likewité for the Seéds or Sets of 

Oe Ie ete Underwood 
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Underwood that is to grow thereon, and furnifl 
this Field for ever after. 

Here, therefore, by a right Management, the 
Charge of Fencing the young Oaks about, may be 
faved, and the Ground altogether as well enjoyed 
to Profit; but then, as a Safeguard to both, there 
ought to be, not only an outfide Hedge and Ditch, 
‘but alfo a good Railing within-fide, by driving a 
large Oaken Stake at every five Foot Diftance, and 
pinning or nailing thereto three or four Rows of- 
Rails, about fear. Inches deep each Rail; this will 
be an effectual Guard, with the Help of a Man’s 
over-fight now and then, and a forbidding’ Fence 
again{t t thofe Night Encroachers and Invaders of a 
Man’s Property, who make it their Bufinefs to take. 

all Advantages of a diftant Piece of Ground, fo 
planted and “fowed with Acorns, and have fpoiled 
feveral Acres by their Horfe and Sheeps biting. the 
leading Shoots before the firft feven Years was over, 
for the Lucre of ‘the Grafs that grows between the 
young Trees. But if a Fence or Coop was at firft 
fet about each Hole, that would not fecure the Un- 
derwood from the Damage of Cattle, which after- 
wards isto grow between them: Whereas this in- 
fide Railing round the Field at firft, will laft twenty 
Years, aan thoroughly fecure both the Oaks, Corn, | 
Grafs, and Underwood, from all Hurt of Beafts. 
and greatly from the Rapine of Thieves. | 

This Method of planting Acorns in Holes, is. not 

altogether confined to a Year, or half a Year’s Pre- 
paretion of the Ground, but, may ‘be done on a 
fudden: For, fuppofe I had a Mind to get a Wood 
of Oak, Afh, or Beech on a Wheat or other Stubble 
or Meadow Ground; then at Al/bollantide, or at 
Spring, I would dig my Holes at forty Foot Di- 
| ftance, and at the fame Time bring as much Virgin 
» Mould to the Place as is neceffary, and carry as 
much to fill up its Veet which is only an Ex- 

| | | change, 
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change, but greatly to our Purpofe in forwarding 
the Oak’s Growth ; or elfe ] would mix Soot, Kab- 
bits Dung, or Fowl: Dung, €c. with the natural 
_ Earth that comes out of the Hole, and put it in a- 
gain. if Grafs Ground, the Turf muft lie at Bot- 
tom. In this I would plant my Acorns directly ; 
the reft of the Ground may be ploughed and fowed 
according to Difcretion, with Corn or Grafs, as I 
have before hinted. By this no Time is loft, and 
all the Encouragement that can well be given, is 
here made ufe of. » Here is faved that great Charge 
and Trouble of Summer-waterings, that a planted 
Acorn does not require. Here is faved the fa- | 
tiguing, hazardous Work of tran{planting ; and 
here is a Tree to come up, that will be ftronger in 
the Ground, and grow fafter than any Set whatfoever. 

If the Oak is to grow in Parks or other Places, | 
where the Herbage is to be fed by Dear or other 
Cattle, then fixty or feventy Foot is but due Di- 
{tance for the Growth of fuch Tree and Grafs; and_ 
by how much they are planted afunder, the more 
the Oak enjoys a free Air, Circulation of its Sap, 
and Perfpiration of its worfer Part, which is always 
more promcted and furthered in its Head, if the 
Side-Shoots are conftantly pinch’d or pulled off, and 
the Ground once a Year digged about the Oaks 
Roots at every Michaelmas, and afterwards ‘Kept. 
difhed in a Bowl-like Manner for the better receiving 
the nutritious Rains, 

Thus an Acre of Ground, worth but five or ten 
Shillings an Acre a Year, may be improved to near, 
if not quite, twenty, with a triflingCharge, which 
too plainly difcovers the fofiolence of many able 
Owners who are wanting in doing themfelves and 
the Nation this great and good Service. 

T have forborn to fet down particular Calculations 
of the feveral Charges and Expences of railing and 
fencing 1 in the Holes and Field, becaufe that is ob- 

C 2 _-yious 
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vious to. every Farmer, and is eae ereater or leffer., 
Amount, according to a Perfon’s Convenieacy of 
having Wood and Ser vants of his own ; or as that ~ 
Part of the Country, where the Operation is per- 
formed, is nearer or further off trom London. 


A Third Way. 


ND that is, when by feveral Plopghings and 
a good Dreffing, t the Earth is got into good 
Order, and lies in broad Lands, to fow the Acorns 
half under Thorough, and half on the Surface, as We 
often do Peas and Horfe-Beans: At firft the Man 
fows half the Seed all over the Piece of Ground, and 
ploughs them 1 in as fhallow a as pofiible ; ; when that is 
done, he fows the other half over the fame Ground, 
and harrows them in; this fecures one half, Poe 
ver, from the Fowls and Weather: But this accord- 
ing to the Mind of each Perfon; for my Part, Lam ~ 
for following the Steps of Nature ; as clofe as I can, 
and I think 1 cannot copy her more nearly than har- 
rowing in the Acorns as I have faid before, that they 
may grow from the very Top of the Earth, as all do 
that fall from Trees, or dropt, and left by Fowls or 
Mice ; ; as it alfo is with the great Numbers of Cher- 
ry-trees, that grow in our Woods, occafioned by the 
Stones that the Fowls crop from their Beaks and 
Bodies. : 


Remarks on the Third Method, 


Ye Confefs that where the Ground is a true Loam, 
I and that ploughed into a fine hollow Tilth, and 
that again furthered by Cart-rotten Dungs, t the Rea 
here may fpeed very well ; but without ‘this Manage- 
ment, I think it is ir Male-Practice, and will great- 
ly endanger burying the Acorns ; as I knew it once 
done fome Years 2805 by a Man’ s following the 

P lough, 
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Plough, and ftraining in the Acorns every fecond. 
Thorough of a Wheat Stitch, that was thus ploughed 
down into broad Lands, ' which abfolutely buried -the 
Acorns, and the Owner loft both his Hopes and Pre- 
fit by fo doing ; -becaufe the Earth was heavy and 
clung for Want of feveral Ploughings that fhould 
have ” preceeded the Sowing ef the Acorns; and alfo. 
for Want of its being well dunged, that would have 
put the Ground into “good Ficart, and. kept ie hel- 
low for the free and eafy Spouting of the ney 


A Fourth Way 


'S, if Opportunity does not anfwer a Perfon’s In- 
clination of fowing, the Acorn as foon, as ripe; or 
thae the Ground is too. wet; and low for venturing 
chem at that Time of the Year; then the Owner 
may lay them in dry Sand upon a Layer of that, 
then a Layer of Acorns, and fo, on ina Tub, Bar- _ 
rel, or Room, which will {top the Acorn’s Growth,. 
and make it fit for fowing in. February or March, in 
a true fine Tulth and well drefs’d Ground, In this- 
Cafe, a Method ought to be adapted to the Nature 
of the Soil and Situation of the Place ; and therefore, 
on fuch a wet low Earth, broad Lands are very im- 
proper to fow the Acorn in, becaufe the, Wets would 
chill and ftunt the young Oaks, and. hinder them. 
from ever attaining a, proper Bulk and Stature: For 
which Reafon, when the Ground is in, true Orders. 
and in bread Lands, either with the Foot or Wheel- 
Plough, make a Stitch or Ridge at a Bout; and. 
{train in the Acorns by. a Man’s ‘Hand in two Tho- 
roughs a little Diftance in the Stitch; then run.the 
Plough between, which will make a, Hollow: or 
Henting that covers and fills in. both the Thoroughs 
at once ; and fo on after this. Way throughout the 
Field ; leaving between each Stitch or Ridge three, 
fix, or more whole Feet. of whole Ground. that: is. 


not, 
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not to be meddled with. This high fowing on 4 
Stitch will very much contribute to the Prefervation 
of the Acorn, againft the Damage of Wets and 
Chills, that in many Grounds is the Bane of all 
Things that grow therein. 


Remarks on the Fourth Method. 


A S the Acorns are fown in Stitches, or Ridges, 
at no greater Diftance than what is neceffary 
for the Spread of the Oaks Roots, there fhould no- 
thing elfe be fuffered to grow but them; and this 
may ; be done by the Interfpaces being kept clean 
with Houghs, and then the young Trees will have 
a great Advantage by this high ‘Towing ; becaufe 
many of their Roots will run almoft Level with the 
_Ground, and be better watered by the Rain’s Defcen-. 
fion from the Top and Sides of the Stitches ; fo that - 
here will be nothing more to do,..than looking after 
their Bodies and keeping them from Mofs, the 
Growth of Side-Shoots, and thinning them where 
they are too thick. I have planted feveral Apple- 
Trees, in my Orchard, in Stitches, that by this 
Means grow as faft again as thofe in the Levels. At 
Leyburn in the Vale I have alfo feen a fine Apple- 
Orchard, that, becaufe the Ground was flat and wet- 
tifh, they planted the Trees on high Ridges made 
by the F oot-Plough, by ridging up four or fix Foot’ 
broad of Earth. So likewife either in the Vale or 
Chiltern may Oaken Sets be planted on thefe Ridges 
alone, or with fallow Sets or Cuttings, &c. But here 
I muft farther obferve, that in laying by Acorns all 
the Winter to fow in the Spring, fome will judict- 
oufly fpread them all over a boarded F loor, in a thin 
Manner, in Order to keep them from heating and 
{prouting, and is what will do very well if preferved 
from the Froft, which is another Enemy to this Seed, 
T knew an ignorant Perfon once keep Acorns all 
co 
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cold Seafon in a Heap in a Chamber, and fo fpoiled 
many of them, and damag’d the Plantation of Oaks 
which grew from the reft; few of the Acorns having 
efcaped a Bruife, or fring in fome Degree before 
they were fown: But what added to this Misfortune, 
the Ground, which was a loamy Gravel in the Chil- 
tern Country, had but one Ploughing allowed it off 
a Stubble, and then the Acorns were ploughed in fo 
deep, that many never came through, and thofe 
that did, at twenty Years Growth, were {craggy, 
ftunted, poor, fmall Oaks, leaving befides the 
Ground at leaft half Treelefs. 

Oak peeled as it ftands, and remaining fo two 
or three Seats hardens the Sap almoft like unto 
Heart. 

An Oak felled in Winter, and another in April, 
the firft rotted, when the laft was found. 

Right Englifh Oak makes a Cafk that will laft as 
long again as that of Norway: Norway Oak is com- 
monly fo porous, that if you put fome Spittle at 
the End of a Stave, a Foot or more long, and blow 
at the contrary Endy it will {putter like a Piece of 
Cane, if the Grain runs ftrait, and there is no Knot 
between. But found Fuglifb Oak, cut down, at a 
right Age, from a good Soil, is generally of too 
clofe Parts to admit of fuch a Proof. 

An Oaken Thrafhing-floor was laid half with 
Planks foak’d in black Pond Water, and the other 
half with unfoak’d Planks; at fourteen Years End 
the firft was found, when the lait was rotten at the 
Bottom Side. ' 

Oaks made Pollards, is quite wrong ; for while its 
flow Shoots are growing, the Body of the Tree is rot- 
ting. Oak will grow better in wet than dry Ground. 
I have heard of a tranfplanted one, in a moift Sails 
pay 8 /. at fifty Years Growth, 


A Fifth 
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A Fifth Way. 

: f 

AT Petten-End; about two Miles from me, (1 
4 Kam told by a Perfon now living that faw it } 
there was, about forty Years ago, half an Acre of 
Land fowed with mott Sorts of Seeds of Wood, that 
the Owner could get, amongft which were Hazel 
‘Nuts ;_ thefe invited the Boys as carefully to carry 
them off, as he brought them on ; which Accident 
fo inftamp’d the Franfadtion on the Memory of 
thofe that were the Gatherers of the Nuts at that 
‘Pinie, as caufed them to remember the Matter (as 
they fay) truly well. Arid there is now on the fame 
Piece of Ground good Oaks, Beech, Afh, &e. that’ 
grow very well from the Perfon’s harrowing all the 
Seeds in, which as foon as done, he fowed Hens 
Dung all over the fame, that by the Winfer-Rains _ 
was wathed in before the next Summer. ‘This Me- — 
thod wat attended with great Succefs, for the Fowl- 
Dung made the Seeds pufh up and run vigoroufly, 
fo that the ey overcame the Weeds, and made their 
Progrefs without their Reali nce 
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PAH IS Way is fall Sowing and full Dreffing: 

at one and the fame Time, which admits of 

no other Improvement than cleaning, fencing in; 

pulling off the lateral Shoots as they appear, and: 
cherie where they are too thick. 


= Sixth Way. 


THERE is in: my Neighbourhood a Man that 

the Farmers in* general allew to underftand 
Eatin very well, and is often imployed in 
bibs Shi who fays, That’ if a Piece of Ground 
is 
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is defigned for a Wood of Oak, there is not (in his 
Opinion) a better Way to obtain it, than to plough, 
dung, and let it run over with wild Grafs and Weeds, 
which it will do in one Summer, and at the End 
thereof, about /bollantide or fooner, to fow four 
Bufhels of Acorns, or more, broad Caft on each 
Acre thereof; and do nothing more than fence in the 
Ground from Damage of Cattle, to have a Wood 
the quickeft and in the»beft Manner of all others —— 
his Reafons for fo doing are thefe, viz. 

Firft, This Grafs and Weeds, by its large Bur- 
then, will caufe a ereat Hollownefs on the Surface 
of the Ground, which by its dying on the fame, be- 
comes one of the beft Manures, not only by helpin 
to keep in the Spirit of the Earth, which all Shades . 
certainly contribute too, but returns faline, nitrous, 
and fulphurous Qualities back again, by the Dung 
and Dreffing this rotted Fogg makes, and thereby 
brings the Ground under a gradual Fermentation, 
and hollow, fpongy, Texture of Parts, as is mott 
evidently felt by the foft, hollow Tread of one’s 
Foot in woody Grounds ; or where a good Crop of 
Peas, or other Stover in great Quantities has been 
‘taken off. 

Secondly, That this and all Ground has futh 
4a Suétion and Attraction inherent to its ee 
ture (as being the Mother of all Things) as will 
eagerly draw all Sorts of Seeds into its Surface ; and 
therefore it is, that the Earth freely’ receives and 
fhelters the Acorn, fo that it will lie in this loofe 
mellow, moift, warm Earth; and by next Sum- 
mer grow with great Vigour, and be defended from 
the Damage of Droughts by the Cover of this 
Grafs and Fogg; which by yearly confuming on 
the Ground, becomes a yearly Dreffing to the young 
ae and will puth them on with great Fertility. 


Wa, Remarks 
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] Can’t fay, but this Way has a Probability of 


Succefs attending it, by reafon it is fo near that 
of Nature ; for in a four Acre Meadow of ;my own, 
adjoining to my Houfe, there were reckoned by the 
Mowers to be two hundred young Oaks, about fix 
Inches long, that f{pontaneoufly grow up from the 
Acorns that were brought ‘there by the greateft Ar- 
tilts in the World, the Fowls and Mice; who made 
this Piece of Ground their Rendezvous to feed on 
the Acorns, that they collected and brought from 
the adjacent Woods. My Number are fifteen in- 
clofed. Fields, confifting of Meadow and ploughed 
Grounds, nine others I rent of our Parfon: Now in 
all the ploughed and Meadow-Fields, I believe I may 
fay, there were growing'this Summer, 1732, great 
Numbers of young Oaks from the Acorns that Birds 
and Mice brought on the Ground, from Trees that - 
the Year before were almoft full of them ; by which 
jt appears, that the Fowls and Mice are the firft 
Bringers on, and Sowers of the Acorns in the Mea- 
dows and ploughed Ground; becaufe its Body be- 
ing a large Solid, cannot be fuppofed to be fcatter’d 
ever uch Grounds by the Wind; and why the Mea- 
dow or any other {mooth ploughed Ground fhould 
have a greater Share of this Seed, than the rough, 
-clotty Land, 1s eafily accounted for: Becaufe here 
is fmooth Walking, and eafier Accefs to each others 
Company, which is agreeable to Fowls as well as 
Beaits ; and here is the Place that they are beft ac- 
quainted with, from their ufual frequenting at other 
Yimes in the Year; in queft of Worms, Snails, &c, 
which in the rough Grounds cannot be fo pleafant, 
becuafe they there muft look before they ftep, and 
fo lofe in a great Meafure their Enjoyment in feeding 
on this dekcious Food, which they are always moft 
pleafed with, when they can eat it in an unobftructed 

piece 
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Piece of Ground: Here it is then that they fcatter 
this Seed, and fometimes leave it on the fame by 
Way of Magazine, and Provifion againft their next 
Hunger ; and fometimes they bring to thele Places 
Branches of Acorns which are not always eaten; at 
other Times they are fuddenly fcared and frighted 
from the Spot of Ground, which in their precipitated 
Fright caufes them to leave and forget the Acorns 
they lately brought, and that chiefly by the Rook, 
Crow, and Jay: The Rook upon this Account is 
the bufieft, and moft common Fow! of all others, 
by Reafon of their greater Numbers; and it is dif- 
puted by fome, . whether they don’t bring feveral 
Acorns in that Bag which generally hangs under the 
old one’s Throat, and difgerge them as ; Pigeons do 
Peas and Beans at their Pleafure : : We are very fen- 
fible they bring Worms and Water in this Bag, to 
feed their young ones with; and nothing but the 
Bignefs of the Acorn makes us doubt their not doing 
fo by this, in order to make their Hoards at the 
Bottom of a Furze-bufh, and other Places, which 
the Furze-men often find, as well as Walnuts that 
the Rooks thruft in with their Beaks; by which 
Means, are the many young Oaks feen on Com- 
mons, that are cut down when the Furzes are, by 
the Stroaks of their two-handed long Bills; for it 
often happens that a great deal of this Seed is envel- 
Jop’d and covered by the Mofs and Grafs, that the 
hollow Karth in ploughed Grounds will readily and 
naturally receive, nourifh, and caufe the fame to 
ftrike its Radicle into it; where, at that Time of ° 
the Year, it has morethan ordinary Encouragement 
to grow, becaufe the Rains and Dews are mo sderate, 
and the Ground about Michaelmas Pime under a 
fertile, bearing State; and by thus getting Root 
eafily, it fecures itfelf againft the Violence of the 
Winter Frofts and Wets. It.is common about 
Marlow in Berk/fhire for the Boys to follow the Rooks, 
2 to’ 
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to get the Walnuts they bring and leave on the 
Grounds there. Alfo in the Grove Meadows, a 
Mile below Ivingboe, a Ploughman told me, he had 
ploughed up great Numbers of Acorns and Wal- 
nuts this Summer, 1732, when he turned up the 
Ant-hills with the long, wide, tharr’d-foot Plough ; 
thefe he concluded were brought thither by the 
Rooks, who feed on them there for their greater 
Safety and Repofe ; and thofe that were left, were 
carried away by the Mice, for their Winter Provi- 
- fion; for the Rook is a fubtil Fowl, and will ftrip 
a Walnut Tree in a little Time, and will hoard 
them, as knowing they will be foon deprived ef that 
Opportunity, by their being gather’d; and fo of the 
Acorn, I have feen them rid a Tree prefently, by 
their great Numbers. i 

Hence it is, that I infer, that a Meadow or pre- 
pared ploughed Ground, that lies at a {mall Di-- 
{tance from a Wood of Oak, and in an undifturbed 
Situation, may poffibly have confiderable Numbers 
of young Oaks grow on the fame, befides what are 
produced by fowed Acorns and planted Sets, merely 
by the Fowls bringing the Acorns, and feeding on 
them there, in a plentiful Maft Year. And if this 
Field, or Piece of Ground, lies in Reach of the 
Wind’s Power, by which they may be conveyed 
from fome neighbouring Wood, Hedges, or fingle 
‘Trees, then will there be as numerous an Iffue by 
Athen Keys, and Gollins of Sallows, Afps, and 
white Wood, as will quickly compleat this intended — 
Wood, and outdo the very next Field that was 
fowed or fet too deep. But I would here be under- 
ftood, that I am not a direct Votary for any certain 
Streis to be laid on this Method of increafing a 
Weod of Oak, Beech, Afh; Sallow, Gc. only to 
fhew the Poffibility and Probability of augmenting 
one by Fowls, Mice, and Winds; for it may be 
sik depended 


\ 
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depended on, that fowing and ‘iiaie the Acorn 
and Set, is much the furer Way. | 


The Seventh Way. 


N fome Part of Hamp/bire, I have been credi- 

tably informed, that it has been the Practice of 
fome, to plant a Piece of Ground with young Oak- 
en Trees, as being thought to be the quickett Way 
of all others to get a Wood ; but then this Method 
is confined only to the Power of thole who. are 


Owners of a Wood already, or at leaft but to few 


others ; and then they dig and take up a young 
Oak, perhaps of four, fiver fix, or eight Foot high, 
with fuch a Ball or Parcel of Earth, as when care- 
fully carried and fran’plenges with the Roots _ in it, 
and put into Holes duly prepared before-hand, will 
grow, flourifh, and come to Perfection much fooner 
than the fmall Set or Acorn ; ; and by lofing Part, or 
all of its Tap-root, will commence its new Growth 
horizontally, and get its Nourifhment from the 
very beft Part of the Ground, I mean the Surface; 


-and this Work fhould be done in. Oétober, as the 


very beft Time inthe whole Year ; or in frofty Wea- 
ther, by digging fome Time before about the young 
Oak, and as foon as the Earth is hard frozen about 
its Roots, then take up the Tree and that together, 
and carry it-on a Sledge, or other Carriage, to the 
Place defigned, and take or fence it up very, well, 
as directed for the Beech; thus an Oaken Wood 
may fooner than ordinary be prong into a State of 
Perfection. 

The latter End of November, 1732, was the firtt 
Froft that happen’d this Winter, when feveral Fir 
Trees, I believe twenty Foot high, and eight Inches 
Diameter in Body, were tranfplanted | in this Man- 
ner, ona Common near me, with a Beech at every 
ten Foot Diftance between them, for covering the 

| View 
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View of an old Houfe that ftood at the End of a 
Vifto; the Turf was firft pared off, and the under 
Mould loofen’d; on this they planted the Trees, and 
mounded them up with Turf they pared off about 
the Place, which was fufficient with the Earth they 
brought with the Trees Roots; putting at the fame 
Time Wheat-ftraw between the Layings of the Turf, 

to keep the Froft off in the Winter, and the Draught 
of the Sun and Air in the Summer ; after this, they 
faked each Tree with four Poles, of about ten Foot 
- Jong. ; 
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CHAP. ‘IL. 
The Nature and Improvement of th BEECH. — 


"HE white, or Silver-Beech is the moft com- 
Ph - mon in thefe Parts, where we abound in Moun- 
tains and hilly Grounds of Chalks, Clays, Gravels, 
and Loams, which make confiderable Returns of 
Profit to their Owners in the Growth of this valuable 
Tree: ’Tis this Tree that makes many Parts. of 
England happy in its Productions, and chiefly, be- 
caufe it will grow on the Sides and fteep Declivities | 
of chalky Hills, where no other Timber will thrive 
fo weil; as may be feen in that long Chain of high 
Grounds, that runs from Dunjftable to near Walling- 
ford, which is above twenty Miles to the Weftward, 
and lies moftly contiguous to the fertile Vale of 

Ailefbury. 3 
The black-grain’d, or black-bark’s Beech, whofe 
‘Wood is of a longer Duration, will thrive, and make 
its plentiful Returns of Wood, and Maft, inthe Flats 
and Levels of this our Chiltern Country; and, to 
a - {peak 
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{peak more general, they both anfwer fo well in any 
of thefe Grounds, that f don’t perceive any Regard 
is had to the particular Species: of the Beech, in fow- 
ing the Maft, or making Plantations by Sets. But it 
is certain, that neither Sort of Beech will crow to 
_ any Purpofe in the large Vale of Ale/bury, or in any 
wet moorifh Ground ; yet will thrive very faft, and 
to a monftrous Bie: in our Loams, Clays, and 
chalky Grounds, &c. in the Chiltern ; infomuch, 
that I knew one fell’d in 4/bridge Park, ‘that had one 
hundred and fitty-feven Foot of ‘Timber in it, befides 
twenty-one Stack of Fire-wood Billet, nine Stack of 
Roots, and three hundred of Faggots.. Where alfo 
may now be feen great Numbers of very large Beech- 
Trees, as being accounted, by good Judges, one of 
the beft-wooded Parks in Hugland. ‘This utterly 
confutes what a modern Author fays, That, wherever 
the Oak thrives, the Beech will; and that they delight 
very much to grow together.-------Whereas fome of 
the greateft Oaks have, and do flourifh in this Vale . 
that refufes Entertainment to the Beech, notwith- 
ftanding the many Attempts that have been made by 
» feveral to obtain their Growth there ,_ particularly by 
Sir Thomas Leigh, the prefent Reprefentative for 
Ailefbury, by their fowing the Matt, and planting 
young Beeches amongft or near their Oaks, within 
a few Miles of that Town, but to no Purpofe ; fOr 
the Beech will never make a good Tree in thicie vale, 
{pewy, and wet. Soil; nor ei the Oak, nor indeed 
any other Timber-Tree, grow to any Profit in chal- 
- ky Grounds; which obliged our Forefathers, as well 
as thofe of the prefent. Age, to fet the Sides of their 
chalky Hills, &%¢.-with Beech-maft, where this Tree 
will run up to a vaft Height, with great Expedi- 
tion; as may be feen on ‘that worthy Gentleman’s 
Eftate, Fobn Duncombe,E{q; at Barly-End, near me : 
Nor can I be of Opinion, that the Oak and Beech 
grow beft together ; ; buton the contrary, I believe 
them 
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— them beft in their own Company, becaufe the Beech 
etows too faft for the Oak’s Pace; and, as if Na- 
ture delighted herfelf with the entire Growth of each 
Sort, it generally happens in our Chiltern, that where 
a Wood of Oak has been fell’d, a Wood of Beech 
has {pontaneoufly fucceeded ; and when this has once 
got Dominion, it will be fure always to remain Ma- 
iter. This very Cafe has happen’d to Sir William 
Stanhope’s Wood, about twenty Years ago, within a 
Quarter of a Mile of my Houfe, called The Great 
Hoo, where the young Beeches grow fo faft in the 
Room of the Oaks, that it is thought they will be fit 
to fell about twenty Years hence. 

This Tree furnifhes Boards for Outfides of Barns, 
Floors of Chambers, and for Threfhing, Wood for 
Fellows of Wheels, Frames of Chairs, Ship and 
Mill-wright, Turners of hollow Ware, and even for 
Wainfcott: In the Water this Wood is faid to lie - 
hundreds of Years without Decay, which makes it - 
fo ferviceable in Mill-work, &c. that they have | 
chiefly by thefe Means proved it Timber, which 
formerly in many Places was deemed otherwife, par- 
ticularly in Hertford/bire. A famous Inftance of 
which happen’d between-----Uxly, Efq, Defendant, 
and the Rev. Mr. Biby of Carrington, Plaintiff, about 
the Year 17255 the Conteft was fome Time before 
the Barons of the Exchequer, but was at laft given in 
Favour of the Defendant, on Account of its Tim- 
ber-Ufes in Mill-work, Keels of Ships, and in 
Houte-building, &c. fo that in Hertfordfbire it is 
now deem’d ‘Limber, as well as before this Trial 
it was in Bucks, after twenty Years old, and then 
Tythe-free ; but if any Beech 1s fell’d, and another 
from the fame grows up, this is to be tythed when- 

ever it is cut Gown, 


Of 
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Of thé Sap of Beech, and how to get it out. 


Pw YEE Sap of this Tree is more deftructive to 

& its Wood, than any other Timber-Sort what- 
foever ; therefore “tis a. ufeful. Art how to get it. 
out; for, ’tis this Sap that breeds the Worm falter, 
_ and in more Abundance than in any other, caufing a 
{wift Rot, and other Misfortunes ; which very mate- 
rial Point has not, as I know of, been yet wrote of. 
by any Author; and itis fo perfectly neceflary to get: 
the Sap out of the Beech, by fome Means or other, 
before-the Wain{cot-Boards. or Planks, &c. are made; 
Ufe of ; that otherwife they will bulge out and _ in, 
for many Years, as the Weather is. moift or dry ; 
and fo.it will in, Flooring-boards,notwithftanding they: 
are nailed down ever fo faft ;, as I have proved in. a, 
Garret-floor of my own, which unfortunately fired’ 
by a Neighbourt’s Houfe ; but feveral of the Beechen, 
Boards were preferved, and laid down again, fince. 
which, they never flirred : Therefore if the Sap could 
be got out, I doubt not but they would lie as well as, 
other Boards ; as plainly appears by thefe of mine that 
were fcorch’d, and the Sap burnt out :° But in the. 
two-Inch Plank for Barn-flooring, where they are. 
drove. down, with, wooden, Pins, they miay lie well, 
enough for many Years, if immediately after fawing, 
they are thrown into a, Pord or River, and there let 
Jain four. or five Months, after which they muft be: 
thoroughly dried and layed twice. The Practice of, 
an old Carpenter by me.is, to. cut. this Tree down. in. 
Winter, and let it lic onthe Ground two Years, till: 
the Wood begins to, be. fpotted.or mottled; then he: 
cuts, it- into Planks: or Boards, and foaks them, in, 
frefh Water, but if’a Perfon Had’ the Coiveniency: 
of falt Water, I fhould think that would be much 
Better. By this Time, he fays, the Sap is fo dead- 
ned and hardened, that the Worm cannot breed fo 
. i; foo, 
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foon, nor fo much in it; and has himfelf fome in 
good Order now, that were lain above thirty Years 
ago as Flooring-boards; for which Ufe thirteen are 
‘commonly fawed of folid Timber, a* Foot broad ; 
but more for Barn-fides, becaufe the thinner the 
Board, the lefs Power the Worm has. 


AA Second Way 


M AY be made Ufe of in the fmaller Sort of 
. Beech-Trees, whofe Bodies do not exceed 
twelve or fourteen Inches thick ; that firft fhould be 
hewn and fquar’d, and Mortaifes made ready for 
Plates, Chimney-Pieces, and alfo for Somers and 
Joyits, @c. and then they may be lain in Length and 
fupported at each End, fo that four, five, or fix to- 
gether may lie even and clofe together, about a Foot 
or two higher than the Ground; under thefe may 
Furzen, Fern, Straw, Shavings, or Faggots be put 
to burn all their Out-fides. till they have a thin black 
Cruft; this will fo embitter the Wood, and roaft out 
its Sap, that there will be but fmall Encouragement 
left for the Worm to lodge and to breed ; becaufe 
the Worm undoubtedly has a Tafte, tho’ an Infect, 
and therefore will confequently leave the tainted 
Wood, or die in it, and be prevented afterwards by 
this Extraction of the Sap, which is the prime Caufe 
of their firft Increafe. Thefe Somers and Joyfts will 
lie very well next a Fire, and. where their Ends do 
not reft on damp Walls; but be they any where, 
their Ends fhould firft be dipt in melted Pitch, as. a. 
Prefervative: | know of two Houfes that now have 
Somers and Joyfts of this Wood ; in one they have 
lain fifty Years, as the Tenant fays, and the. other 
thirty. 


~ 


A Third 
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A Third Way. 


Ccording to the modern Practice, and, indeed, 
far the beft it is, inftead of cutting, this Tree 
down i in Winter, as the ufual Way has been, to fell 
it about a Fortnight after Midfummer, when it 1s 
reckoned in full Sap, or in its moft flourifhing 
State; for, that then its Juices are at the thinneft, 
and ftrongly employed in Branches, Leaves, and 
Fruit ; and then it is, the Body has the leaft Share of 
Sap in it ; therefore it will be much more run gut, 
exhautted, and dryed away by the Sun’s Heat, than 
if fallen in Winter: Now the Benefit of this entire 
new Method is not a little; for it has been proved, 
that the Wood of a Beech-Tree {o felled, has en- 
dured much longer found, than that cut down in 
‘Winter ; the Trial was, by letting both thefe Trees 
die on the Ground in the open Weather ; and in very 
few Years the Winter-Tree was worm-eaten, and 
began to rot, when the other remained found;, fo 
that the very beft Way of all that is practifed i in tay 
Knowledge, is to fell this Tree in Summer, and let: 
it lie one Year abroad, with the Rind on, fometimes 
turning it; and then faw it into Boards or Planks, 
which eres be laid in a Pond or River, three, four} 
or AG Months, *till the Sap is foaked or wafhed 
out: This will keep the Boards from warping in a 
ereat Meafure, and caufe them to endure forty or 
fifty Years on Floors, and againft the Sides of Barns, 
fSe. Asto Capt. Cumberland’s Method (for which 
he has a Patent) of extracting the Sap out of Planks 
for Ship-Building, by fweating them in hot Sand; 
I cannot fay how it anfwers, sages I have not Beh 
the Experience of it: But the Trench-maker is fo 
cautious of getting the Sap out of this Wood, that, 
as foon as he has cut them out rough, he throws 
them into boiling Water, which directly brings out 
i 2 tle 
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the Sip, and then they will keep their white Colour, 
and be more free from the Wort ; which otherwife 
would, in a Month or two, eat through their thin 
Subftance. 


Of the Nevaeh of the Beech, in Vitnber- 
Ujes, &c. 


HE beft experinced Method then is, to fell it 

in Summer, and faw it out directly for Tim- 
ber-Ufe ; for that a Tree fo cut into Pieces, is 
brought under the Power of the Air much more and 
fooner than when in one round Body , and then muift 
be carefully preferved from the Sun and Wet, urider 
Cover where the Sap will be fooner dry’d out, the 
Colour kept in, the Wood hardened, and the Worm 
greatly prevented : For °tis certain, the Sap of a 
Tree is in two different States ina Year: In Sum- 


mer, a fluid aqueous Body, rarefied by Heat; in ~ 


‘Winter, a glutinous Confittence, denfified by Cold, 
which has caufed different Opinions about its iret 
lation : One Author afferting it to afcend and def- 
cend gradually all over the Tree, as the Blood moves 
in the Body of Animals : Another, That the Sap in 
the North-Side is not always fo thin as that in the 
South, and therefore denies it that’Regularity. And 
I have heard a Workman in this Wood fay, that 
that Part of the Tree that ftood the South-eaft Af. 
pect, rended or fplit more trim and free than the 6- 
ther contrary Sides: But however that be, ’tis al- 
lowed, that the Sap is the immediate Caufe of the 
‘Wort’s breeding ; “which being of a moift Nature, 
all Drynefs is an Enemy to it, and, by Confequence, 
a Confervation of its Wood. In the late oreat Fire 
at Ailefbury, there were fome Timber-Plates faved, 
that had lain fixty Years in one of the Houfes there, 
and fhewn by an old Carpenter. as thorough found 
Beech. So great a Friend is Cover and Drynef tO 
Ris 
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this Wood, as has been obvious in a Chair that was 
made of it, which ufually was kept by the Fire, and 
is now in good Order, at above thirty Years old ; 
when others, that ftood in a more dampifh Placa, 
rotted in feven Years. To avoid then the pernicious 
Effects of Dampnefs, that fuddenly helps the Sap in 
the Produétion of the Worm and Rot; I here cau: 
‘tion every one concerned in laying a Barii- floor with 
this Sort of Wood, that they do not Jay the Planks | 
too near the Grund’: if they do, they will furely 
rot in lefs than ven Years Time; therefore, the 
beft Remedy is, to lay them on Somers and Joyfts, 
about a Foot or two from the Ground ; for nothing 
decays it fafter, than to let it lie wet and dry : Se- 
veral Farmers of late have laid it thus, dry and high, 
and yet have an eafy Paflagse with their Cait or Wag: 
‘gon into the Barn, by a Rifine made of Boards, with 
crofs Ledges nail’d on the fame, to {top the Horfes 
Feet, like that by which Horfes and Coailies get in- 
to Ferry-Boats; or by a rifing Ground made on Pur- 
pofe for this Occafion. Now theré aré twa Ways. 
of laying thefe Planks to threfh on, to hinder their 
Opening at the Joints, ( which théy are apt to do, 
though laid twice) and letting the Corn thorough : 
One Way ij is, to lay one Plank a little over the other 
at Bottom ; but this lofes too meh of it: The other 
is, to fakes Grove TRA Plank, and put in a 
Slip of Wood, like a Lath, which the Carpenters 
eall Tonguing it : Sofie alfé {aw the Boards of 
Beech Feather-ede'd, for thé Sides of Barns; as be- 
lieving, they belt carry Of the Water this ‘Way. 
The Price of this Timbér, here, is fix Pence the fo- 
lid Foot ; the Boards feven Shillings and fix Perice 
a Hundred, and the Planks for T ‘hrefhing-fldors, 
two Pence Hlalf-perny a Foot, both ‘Tuperfcial 
Meafure, 
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Of the Seed or Matt of the Beech, 


y HE Beech excels all other Trees in Parks, &¢. 
for the Return it makes of prodigious Quanti- 
ties of {weet, healthful Maft, which greatly helps to 
fubfift the red and fallow Deer fometimes, for moft 
Part of the Winter; as I have feen in that of 4f- 
ridge, near my Houfe, which is feven Miles about, 
and contains twelve or fourteen thoufand Head of 
both Sorts. The expreffed Oil of this Maft I have 
thought very pleafant to my ‘latte, and near as good 
as that of Olive, and is faid to yield two Gallons 
from one Buthel; then if one hundred and eight 
Trees on an Acre, at twenty Foot Diftance, were to 
afford five Bufhels on each, (inftead of fifty, as fome 
reckon) that would amount to five hundred and for- 
ty Bufhels, which, according to this Calculation, will 
produce one thoufand and eighty Gallons of Oil, that - 
may very well be allowed worth three Shillings per 
Gallon ; and if only, out of that Sum, one Shilling 
was to come clear to the Owner, what an immente 
Profit muft here be to thofe that have great Num- 
bers of Acres of this Wood, befides the Benefit of 
the Timber-Growth? Nor is the Hulls without their 
Value, for. of this the Poor fweep up great Store for 
their Winter-Firing ; and when the Maft happens ta 
be plentiful, (which commonly is every fecond or 
third Year ) we Farmers generally ‘get our Hogs al- 
moft half fatted, before we put them up for Bacon, 
The Leaves, if gathered before the Froft, and about — 
the Time of their Fall, makes the beft of Mattreffes: 
to lie under a Feather-bed, or otherwife, that will 
continue {weet feven or eight Years, by their ‘Ten- 
dernefs and loofe-lying ; fo that the Wood and 
Leaves make both Houfe and Bed, and the for- 
mer the beft Firing ; of which I have fent feveral 
Stacks to Mr. Roger Williams, at his Houfe in St. 
| Fames & 
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— Fames’s Street, who makes a great Confumption 
thereof. : 


To raife a Beech-Wood from Seeds er Sets. 


HE Beech, by its bese Bud, difcovers to the 
Country- man, about Chripimvas, that there will 
Hee a Probability of a Maft-Seafon the fucceeding 
Summer ; and when the feedy Bloom out of this Bud 
fhews itfelf, as it will fometimes near an Inch or two 
long, with a Sort of rough Head, fomewhat like a 
Golling in April, it is then a Confirmation, if the 
Extremity of the Weather does not deftroy it. 
Beeches are beft raifed from their Maft, which are 
ufually ‘ripe fome Time in Ofober or November, 
when they fhould be gathered, and dire@ly fown on 
Ground that has before been fufficiently ploughed in- 
to a Finenefs, and duly manured ; but if this Work 
is deferred *till the Spring, then the Seed muft be 
laid in dry’d Sand, and not into that which is’ wet 
or damp’; for, chen their Radicles will be in Dan- 
ger of fprouting before the Sowing-Seafon comes 
on, and that is when the great Frofts and Colds are 
moftly over, which happens fometimes in February. 
This Seed differs from all other Timber-Sorts, in 
that it comes firft up with the Seed on its Head, 
opening in two Parts, like a Kidney-Bean, then fuc- 
ceed two Leaves; and fo proceeds. ’Tis therefore 
that this Seed muft be ordered accordingly : For, as 
it is obliged to make its Way out of its native 
Mould, under the Difadvantage of fuch a large open 
Head, it requires a light hollow Earth, wherein this 
Seed is. fown, otherwife it will lie and rot, as not 
being able to make its Way through, fo that to fow 
it ina ftiff clotty Soil, and to plough it in under . 
Thorough, or to fet it deep, is downright burying 
it, to the Owner’s Lofs and Difappointment. And, 
as this Defcription of the Seed, and Caution. of its: 
firft 
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firft Management, has been wanting in all Authors, 
I ever met with ¥ I fhall therefore advife my Reader 
to fow two Buthels of this, in its Hull, or without, 

- on an Acre, broad Caft, on, broad Lands, well har 
row’d in both Ways, on fuch Ground, and at fuch 
‘Fime as before directed.; fo, that I hall. not, further 
enlarge on this Particular, becaufe what I have writ 
of ns Acron may-faffice, in fhewing, the further Or- 
dering of this ; I thall only add, notwithftanding all; 
that is or can. be — of the pees Methods. to get a 
Wood, either. of Oak, Beech, Ath, and. many, o- 
thers, yet is there none. fo. perfect and genuine as that. 
which. is raifed, directly from the Seed; becaufe no, 
tran{planted Set. or Tree can poffibly be taken. from. 
one, and replanted i in another Earth, without, Vio- 
lence done to fome of its. fine Capillary Roots, which. 
has been the Oscaiion ¢ of MARY, ull ea a too, 


on 


mon cape ‘that the ot of. any ‘Tree has. the roils 
propitious Opportunity of making its gradual Growth, 
trom. its Radicle. or Sprout, that. neyer. afterwards. 
meets with Oppofition, as. tranfplanted ones.do, that, 
are not naturalized to the Ground ; which is the Caufe. 
that their genial Roots pufh with more Vigour, crow, 
ibronger, and ftand in. Need of, lefs. watering, than, 
the. replanted ones do: Nor do I believe. a, Tree will, . 
be fo. good, Timber, as. that raifed on the ‘Spot. from. 
its Seed 5 and, for ought I know, it may be the real. 

Reafon, why the Fm that | 18 general lly. tranfplanted, 
18. often a more. fhaken fhatter’d Tree in, its. Bo-. 
dy, than any. of the ‘Limber-Sort, are. _ 
In that Patt of the Country, remote. from Woods, 
of Beech, the Maft of this Tree may be tranfplant-. 
ed, where it, may. be. fown. either, in. their Fields as. 
alorelaid, or in, their Nurfery- -beds, i in thallow, Drills 
well manured, as,we. do.the. French Bean ; 5: and this 
either 
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ne in Oéfober or February, and afterwards tranf- 
planted into another Bed, at a Foot afunder, till 
till they are of fuch a Bignefs as is defired, to plant 
out for good in a Hedge or Field > However, as I 
am now writing from a woody Country, where 
Beechen Sets may be had in many Places; I fhall 
enlarge on the Propagation thereof, as being made 
ufe of by many here as the readieft Way, particu- 
larly to raife Hedges with. In our Woods of Beech, 
arife {pontaneoufly great Numbers of young Shoots, 
which about Ogober_ (for that is the very beft Time) 
may eafily be drawn by a Man’s Hand, efpecially if 
great Rains have lately fell before ; thee, I fay, may 
be had of any Size, but the beft, in m Opinion, 
are thofe of two Foot long ; for then the Set has 
commonly a good Root, which a fmaller one has 
not: Thefe muft not have their Tops cut off, for 
then they will not grow, as feveral have ex erienced, 
that would not be convinced, till Trial warranted 
the Truth; and of this Authors have hitherto been 
deficient in their Writings, but the Side-branches 
ought not to be cut off, till they are at a fufficient 
Height, and not then clofe to the Body ; for the 
Beech either in Set or Tree, does not agree with 
the Edge-tool, like fome others: This order then 
to obtain a Wood by y Tranf{plantation, I propofe to 
perform two feveral Ways: Firlt, let the Ground 
be well fenced, ploughed, and manured in broad 
Lands; then on this evel Earth run a Line crofs 
the Field, and at every ten or twenty Foot Diftance, 
plant one or more of thefe Sets on the Surface, 
and mould it up with a Border, putting a little 
Fern between, and fome on the Top, leaving a 
{mall Hollownefs or Difh about the Root, in the 
Manner Cucumbers are fet ‘in: a Garden, for the 
Water the better to deftend to the Root ; and when 
one Row is done; ‘then to move the Line to ten or 
_ twenty Foot further, and fo on; thefe may be ke ept 
‘FE | water’d 
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water’d and houghed, according to the Pleafure of 
the Owner, and artificial or natural Grafs, enjoy’d 
in the Interfpaces, &c. Secondly, by the Plough, — 
the Ground may be fo gather’d into a four Tho- 
rough’d-ftitch or Ridge, and on that may be made 
a Thorough or Gutter, by drawing the Plough once 
through the upper Part of it; in this may be plant- 
ed at every ten or twenty Foot Diftance a young 
‘Beech, and the reft of the Stitch fill’d up in a Row 
with Sets of Hazel, Sallow, and other Underwood, 
but fo that each Beech muft be planted in one Row, 
again{t the middle Vacancy in the other Row that is 
to be_at fix Foot Diftance: This Way will give an 
Opportunity to keep the Interfpaces, as I have faid 
before, clean, that the Roots may not be impeded by 
Weeds, and thereby better water’d by the Defcent of 
the Land between the Rows, as may be feen at Sir 
Thomas Seabright’s Grounds, near Market-ftreet : By _ 
this Method, the Trees and Underwood are alfo 
better preferved againft Thieves; for here a cut 
Stick may be eafily miffed, when thofe planted pro- 
mifcuoufly are difficult of Difcovery, which has fo . 
encouraged this Sort of Rapine, that I have feen a 
young Beech of I believe twenty Years old, that 
was cut down, the Stump daub’d over with Dirt, 
and was carrying away on a Fellow’s Shoulder, 
when I met him in the Wood. 

But before I finifh this Article of raifing a Beech 
Wood by Seed, I add, that whenever this is to be 
done on the Side of a chalky or any other Hill; 
the beft Way will be to perform it with the Help 
of the Kentifb Wheel Turn-rife Plough, and that 
becaufe this noble Inftrument will plough all the 
Ground’ one W'ay, at going backward and forward, 
which none of our Hertfordfhire or any other 
Ploughs can do; and remember with this fame to 
plough the Ground beforehand into a fine Tilth, © 
well dung’d and manured. Then the laft Time, 

| {ow 
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fow this triangular Seed clear of its common rough 
Hull, two or “three Buthels on one Acre broad Caft, 
and plough it under Thorough: for that in fuch a 
~ loofe chalky Land, this Way will help to make 
the young Shoots ftand faft, and. preferve the Seeds 
from Fowls, there being no Danger of burying 
the Seeds as in {tiff flat Soils. The Benefit of this 
Operation confifts alfo, in that you turn all the 
Thorough downwards, that the common Ploughs 
turn both Ways; for if in this Situation you were 
to turn the Ground upwards, it would be apt to fall 
down again, and fo fpoil the Undertaking. This 
Sort of Plough, with moft. others, I furnifh any 
Perfon with to any Part of England, Scotland, or 
Jreland,, at _reafonable Rates: But -where the Beech 
Matt Seed is to be fown in a flat clayey or other (iff 
Land, then after the laft Ploughing, and before the 
Earth is harrow’ d, fow your Seed broad Caft on.the 
rough Ground, and harrow once in a Place long 
Ways, and once in a Place crofs Ways; or if the 
Land is between ftiff and light, then fow half your 
Seed under Thorough, and harrow it in, —— Beech | 
has no Heart, as being all alike in its Body ; the. 
Elm has Heart ; the Oak has Heart; the Cherry 
Tree has Heart; the Aquatick has a little, but the 
Maple has none: Now if you foak Oaken, Cherry 
Treey Elm, or other Boards in Water a Fortnight, 

it will make the Sap and Heart Part all of a Co- 
lour ; nor can they be difcovered, unlefs the Plane 
new fhaves them, which give a knavith Carpenter 
or others an Opportunity of exercifing a Fraud, by | 
felling fappy Boards for hearty ones. 


Of the Tranfplanting large ‘Trees, 


N Commons, in Parks, and other Places where 

the Maft cannot be fown, nor the Set com- 

modioufly planted, then a Beech of feven or eight 
Foot high, and three or fix Inches. Diameter is bet ; 
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which to do, the Method that is fet down for young 
Oaks will anfwer here: There are feveral of thefe 
planted on our clayey Green, with the upper Part 
of their Heads on, and only their Side-fhoots trimm’d 
up, with one great Stake drove into the Ground and 
faften’d with a Band to its Body, and then bufh’d 
up very well all round and high ; but if they are to 
be planted on Chalks, then’a Hole muft be firft 
dug, and good Mould put inti. 


Odbfervations on Tranfplanting. 


Here an old Beech has been fell’d, in order 

to raife another from the Shoot, that might 
{pontaneoufly get up from the fame Place, there has 
been feveral Panes of Paleing brought upon the Spot: 
of Ground to enclofe it: But it has been found by. 
Experience, in. many Inftances of various Kinds, _ 
that there are feveral Sorts of Juices or Qualities in | 
the Earth, with which it is impregnated by the Ori- 
ginal Creator, for the Nourifhment of the many 
Sorts of Species that grow therein; each Particular 
having a Power to extract and imbibe the fame, af- 
ter his inherent Nature, peculiar to the Mode and 
Texture of its Parts, which has been evidently 
proved, both in Trees, Corn, and Grafs; for where 
an Oak, Beech, or Afh has been fell’d, and another 
fuffer’d to fucceed in the fame Place, by a Shoot 
from the old Root, or another of the fame Kind 
tranfplanted in its Place; it will either be defective 
in its Growth, or elfe not grow at all, as is obvious 
in fome of mine and others Grounds ; feveral of 
which Sort I have cut down, and what moft of our. 
Country Carpenters are apprifed of, when they look 
at the Bottom of the Tree ; therefore when one Sort 
has been fell’d, the Root ought to be extirpated, 
and one of another Specie planted in its Room ; 
and this Nature itfelf dictates to us, aceording to 
eis ah oS ae, 
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what happen’d to my next Neighbour, who planted 
a young Apple Tree where an old one had been 
felled, ‘but it grew fo flow, as provoked him to 
take it up, and put.a ftandard Pear Tree in its 
Room, which now flourifhes to his Satisfaction : The 
very fame Reafon.accounts for the fowine of Corn 
and Grafs: If Wheat directly follows Wheat, and a 
Crop of Barley or Oats fucceeds one and the fame 
Sort of Grain ; or if Clover was to follow Clover, 
they would certainly degenerate in a Degree, and — 
prove a Lofs both of Coft and Time ; which is the 
very Caufe why the Farmers in general find a Bene- 
fit in fending fome Miles for different Seed : and 
*tis as certain, where an old Beech has been cut 
down, that the Ground about it is fo impoverifh’d 
by its long living in its Juices, as to make it barren 
to a Succefior of its own Kind. 


t a raife a Beech Hedge dy Matts or Sets. 


“Y Maft, either in the Month of Odiober, or in 
February or. March, it may be fown in a Drill. 
almoft clofe to each other, and then the Earth co- 
ver’d lightly on the fame, and over that fome Horfe- 
litter to defend them from the Froft and Sun, but 
not in too great a Quantity: This, I fuppofe to be 
done in a Bank of Mould, thrown up by making a 
Ditch of two Foot deep, and as much wide. But 
our common Method here is, to raife a Hedge by 
Sets, which is the quicker and readier Way ; for of © 
late it has been difcover’d, that no Wood makes fo 
‘ftrong and profitable a Fence on chalky Grounds, as 
the Beech ; becaufe this will grow and flourifh there - 
when others will not. It was about the Year 71s, 
that I planted about fifty Poles of Ground with — 
Sets, and was efteemed by proper Judges to be as 
fine a Hedge as ever they faw ; for it was in fome 
Parts of it eight Foot high, and fo much Wood in 
it, 
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it, as encouraged me to make it laft Winter, 1731, 
by plaifhing it down. When I firft begun making 
it, I. proceeded thus, viz. as I throw’d up. my firtt 
Spit of Mould, 1 planted my Sets of about two 
Foot long in the fame, and {fo went on, planting 
them in a fingle Row, as near together as their 
Roots would allow me; on thefe I threw the reft 
of the Mould that came out of the Ditch, but in 
doing it 1 obferved, with a great deal of Care, to 


_ lay, chamber, and fpread their Roots, fo that the 


Fibres might not touch one another, but be kept 
afunder by the frefh Mould that was laid between 
and upon them, by which the Roots were bedded, 
and grew fome Time fingle in Virgin Mould, as. is 
the Nature of the firft Spit ; and when. the fecond 
was laid on, fome Horfe-litter fhould have been put 
between the Mould on the Top, to keep the Froft 
off, or the Sun from drying their Roots the fuc- 
ceeding Summer. In this Hedge I planted feveral © 
white Thorn Sets, and both Sorts grew very well, 
having the two great Advantages of untry’d Earth, 
and a Ditch to receive the young Roots; the for- 
mer by its rich, nitrous Quality, and the latter by 


thading, and watering the new {preading Fibres. 1 


alfo took Care to’ pull up my Sets im an. adjacent 


-Wood, in a moit Time : for then fo much Mould 


kept to their Roots, as to fecure them from being 


dry, which I prefently tranfplanted (I think) in O£o- 


ber, as the beft Time in the whole Year ; for then 
the Severities of Winter not being come on, the 
Roots directly {truck into the Ground a little, and 


_thereby were capable of defending themfelves againft 


the Extremities of Frofts and Colds. Sheep, nor 


any other Cattle muft have any Accefs to, them, 


the firft two or three Years ; for if they have,, it’s 


very likely they will deftroy them, by their biting 

the Top or Side-fhoots, or elfe to rub them with 

their oily Wooll, as to venom and impede’ their 
| Growth ; 
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Growth ; and thefe are’ not only an Enemy to the 
Beech, “but indeed to all Sorts of Vegetables in their 
Youth, from the Oak to the Shrub! and ought 
more than ordinary to be prevented here, becaufe 
thefe being of the’ Tree Kind, inftead of running 
expeditiouily upright, will get a broufy, bufhy 


Head, like the fhrubby Sort, that now grows’on. 


Wiggington Common by Yrimg, occafion’d at firft 
by the Cattle’s Bite, or the People’s untimely Cut- 
ting, for here they have free Liberty at certain 
Times fo to do; and then the Beech makes not a 
quarter Return of Profit, as they will if they get 
high enoug’ out of the-Cattle’s Way with their ‘Top- 
fhoots: Upon this careful: Management, while in 
its Infancy, depends the After-fuccefs of a Beech 
FHedge; even as it is with a Colt, who is check’d 
by being work’d too foon, will be fhackled-hamm’d, 

ftunted, and complain ever after; fo will this, ‘ 
bit at top, or made too foon, before the Stems have 
Strength to endure the Chop of the Bill, and the 
violent Bendings of Part of their Bodies by plaifh- 
ing down; nor will this Sort of Wood rightly en- 
dure making in frofty Weather, when by the Cut of 
the Tool, it will fly from its Stem ; caufed by the 
‘Saps being frozen into a glafly, brittle Subftance ; 
and alfo, ‘becaufe the Beech is ‘more fpalt and fhort 
in itfelf than'many others be. By Dunfiable Downs, 
there was'a beechen Hedge fet about ten Years ago, 
but a great many died for thefe two Reafons: F irtt, 

They planted them too late, that the Drought over- 


took them upon the dry ‘Chalk : secondly, ‘They 


threw too much Earth upon their Roots, infomuch 
that it kept off the nourifhing Rains from coming 
at them in due Seafon, and alfo much of the Sun’s 
Fleat as was neceflary to make the Rain more 
healthful to them ; fo that this lies in the Difcretion 
of the Planter, who, to avoid Extreams, muft en- 
deavour to lay on. fuch a Quantity of Mould, as-will 
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in a medium Way let both Rain and Sun in. This 
Beech Hedge will alfo profper in Clays, Loams, and 
Gravels, and in other moift Soils, except in wet, 
marfhy, and low vale Grounds ; here, indeed, the 
Aquatic claims the beft Pretenfion, as out-doing all 
others in Quicknefs of Growth. I am very fenfible 
of the two Objections againft a Beech Hedge ; the 
firft is, that after its firft making, it will not grow 
fo faft as others, as hating to be check’d of its Tree 
Growth. To this I anfwer, That confidering it 
will grow ona Chalk, where nothing elfe will thrive. 
fo well, it ought to be preferr’d. Secondly, That 
as itis of the Timber Tribe, it is apt to ftart and 
bulge out in its Plaifhes, and fo become hollow, that 
Sheep may get in. To this I anfwer, That it is 
true, as it is of the Tree Sort, it is apt to get out 
of the Courfe its Plaiflres were firft laid in; but 
when this Hedge is made by a judicious Hand, it 
- will in a great Meafure be prevented, by obferving - 
- that.thefe Plaifhes are not left too’thick in Subftance, 
where the Chop or Bend is made, for if they are, 
then by its Strength it will raife itfelf up ; but when 
at the Cut or Bend of the Plaifh, it is left thin and 
flenderer than generally other Wood is, it will lie in. 
its due Order; and if white Thorn is made every 
fecond Plant, it will fo fill up any Hollownefs that 
may happen on this Account, as to prevent thofe 
Inconveniencies ;.and if the Owner thinks fit to let. 
any Mafter-plant ftand ta become a Tree, he has 
here that Opportunity, by fingling them out, and 
letting them keep their Tree Growth. Before I 
conclude this Chapter, I have only this to hint, that 
a Carpenter who was to lay an Oaken thrafhing- 
Floor, put half the Planks into Water two or three 
Weeks, to foak out their Sap, and then laid one 
that was not wetted near to: another that was, to 
prove the Difference; it happen’d that at fifteen 
| Years 
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Years End, that the foaked ones were as found as at 
firft, whet the others were very much rotted. 
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CoH AxsPwaihl: 
The Nature and Improvement of the ELM. 


- HE! two Sorts ‘of Elm] heré write of, ‘is the 
Common Elm, and the Witch-Elm, without 
taking further Notice of the Dutch, than that it is 
inferjour to both thefe tn its Retutns of Value; or 
of the Seed of this Tree, which is fo much difputed — 
by Virtuofo’s, otherways than what it is allowed by 
fome of our obferving Country-Farmers, to fall from 
the Tree fomewhat like a Butter-fly’s Wing, in dpril 
or May. But, as 1 never knew it practifed, to raife 
Films by Seed, I fhall infift on the common Method 
of propagating them by Sets, and tranfplanted young 
‘Trees. poen 

Thefe Sete aré generally got out of Hedges, or, 
other Places, from the Bottoms and Sides of the 
Elms; but better and in more Abundance, after an 
old Tree has been lately fell’d; which fhould be 
drawn very carefully in wet Weather, in Offober, 
when the Mould about them is in a loofe Condition ; 
for then it is we have the beft Opportunity, without _ 
forcing or ftraining their Roots, which certainly is a 
great Hindrance to their future Growth ; and not on- 
ly this, but all other Vegetables whatfoever fuffer up- 
on this Account: And I have often feen the very 
Skin or Rind of the young Roots left behind in 
drawing, and then they will never grow, at leaft ne- 
ver make good Trees; fo that. where they can be 
dug up ss the Spade or Mattock, and fome Mould 
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preferyed, about them, they are then in a true State . 
of Tran{plantation ; and where they can only be had 
very fmall, they may be enlarged by planting them 
in a Nurfery-bed, a Foot afunder, in Rows two 
Foot Diftance, there to remain two or more Years. 
*till their Bignefs anfwers your Pleafure ; and then 
only to make ufe of the beft rooted ones, whofe Side- 
branches in the Nurfery have been carefully pruned 
from Time to Time; which gives the Root more . 
Power to forward the Growth of the Body and fin- 
ele Head, than if there were a Number of lateral 
Shoots : And next to this Caution, is another as ne-. 


 ceffary ; that the {mall Fibres or Roots of any Set 


muft never be fuffered to be dried before they are 
tranfplanted,, left it prove fatal to them ; and this I 
ardently prefs, becaufe I am fenfible, the Want of 
Care in this particular Article has not only been the 
Ruin of many attempted Plantations, but has deter- 
red others from the like laudable Defign ; and there- ~ 
fore, in Cafe the Sets are got at fome Diftance, I 
advife, the fmall Roots be directly foaped as foon as. 
drawn, which will preferve their native Moifture in 
them, *till they are again replaced in the Earth; or 
elfe to wrap them up ina Bundle of wet Straw, or 
in a Sack ; the firft of which Ways will keep them 
in good Order,, if fent by the Carrier one or two. hun- 
dred Miles. | 

This Wood in particular is fo prone to grow, that. 
ifan Arm, or Piece of its Head, from four to four- 
teen Foot in Length, is buried in a Ditch or Trench: 
well manured betore-hand, and covered fhallow with. 
Mould, it will grow; provided it be done when the 
Leaves are coming out, for then the Sap will run in- 
to Shoots ; and alfo, if a Place or two are left open 
in fuch a Piece for the Shoots to come out at, as we 
do to increafe our Sallows, &c. in Hedges and 
Woods. | | 


But 
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But to be quicker in the Enjoyment of this Tree, 
‘young ones are often bought of the Nurfery-men, fe- 
‘ven or eight Foot high, and three Inches Diameter, 
more or lefs;_ or if they are as big again, they are 
better ; which when well rooted, “atid {ately trant{- 
planted according to Art, they will, in about feven- 
ty Years Time, be at their full Perfeétion , to ac- 
‘complifh which, take the following Directions. 

If this Tree is to be planted in a Hedge, it may 
at the making of it be put into the Ground, at ten 
or twenty Foot Diftance, or as near as you pleafe, 
for of all’Trees, I never faw fo many grow fo large, 
and flourifh in fo little Room as thefe will, even al- 
moft clofe together; as may be feen about thofe 
Grafs Inclofures, at the Bottom of Ivinghoe in Bucks ; 
which fertile Property of the Elm I take to be owing 
to its being kept under a narrow Head, that is more 
agreeable to this Tree than the Oak, Beech, or Ath, 
or by its natural growing fo, or ‘ben its fueculent 
juicy Quality, with h which it abounds more than any 
other Timber-Tree ; and if I am right, the Bark of 
this Tree is rougher, thicker, and more fpungy than 
any other, with caufes great Quantities of Water to 
lodge therein; for it is feldom feen that the Water 
runs down this Tree like another; and therefore ’tis 
probable, that the Elm receives a greater Share of 
Nourifhment from the Rain,’ than any other ‘Tim- 
ber-Tree doth; befides, as it is a Tree that bears no 
Fruit, its Sap is wholly expended in the Production 
of Wood and Leaves. 

- The Elm, as it affects a damp or wettifh Sil, 
more than any of the Timber Sort, its Wood is oF 
a more fpungy, foft, and tough Nature, which makes 
it excel all others in Pipes, Pumps, and other Wa- 
ter- Works, will lie two or three Years abroad, with- 
out fuffering by Worm or Sun; and in that Time, 
the Sap will become reddifh like the Heart, which 
fits it the better for making Bowls, and other hollow 
G.2 Ware, 
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Ware, that will laft longer of this Wood, and fell 
for more than either Beech or Afh; Dreffers a'fo, 
and Blocks of Elm, will not break away by Chops, 
nor will their Stocks in Wheels fo foon crack and 
{plit, as other Wood will; it hardly refufes any 
Ground, for even in the moift, clayey Chalks, this 
will grow, but not in the dry hurlucky Sort, and beft 
in the black moift Loams; on all loamy Clays, wet- 
tifh Gravels and Sands, and in many low watery 
Places. They are at this Time much in Fafhion, 
for making Avenues and Vifto’s to Gentlemens Seats, 
where they will, the beft of any, permit their Heads 
and Sides to be cut into Diverfity of Forms, which 
taking up but little Room in the Air, affords a fine, 
green, and lafting Profpect ; but the main Matter is, 
to plant and preferve this Tree aright: To do 
which, ae ; : 
In cafe it is on a Grafs Ground, pare off the Turf 
thinly, for two, three, or four Foot Diameter, more - 
or lefs, as your Tree is in ignefs ; put that by it- 
felt; after this, put the Turf the Grafs-fide down- 
wards, all over the Bottom of the Fofs, and the 
Mould over that : Upon this Surface plant and bed 
' the Roots of the Tree; then bring more Mould, and 
raife a Border, fix or twelve Inches high, according 
to the Spread thereof, putting Horfe-litter or Fern 
between the upper Mould, and leave it difhed or 
hollowed on the Top, and alfo fome on the Top of . 
the Border, all the next Summer to preferve its Roots 
from the too powerful Rays of the Sun, except the 
Tree is planted in 4 low moift Ground ; then, in- 
deed, fuch Top Cover may do more Harm than 
Good, by hindering the Earth about the Tree-from 
enjoying a free Peripiration, which is perfectly ne- 
ceffary to the Growth of all Vegetables. 
The next Thing is, to fecure the Tree from Cattle 
and Winds; whichtodo, I think it is not enough 
to fay------Stake or Bufh it up----- Thefe are infipid 


Di- 
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Directions ; but on each Side of the Tree, about a 
Foot from its Body, drive a thicker Stake into the 
Ground, than the Body of the Tree is, fo that they 
may be four or five Foot out of it; then nail Ledges 
or Crofs-bars againft each other, two at lop and two 
at Bottom, and fluff fome Grafs or Hay between the 
Bars and the Body of the Tree, to keep it from gal- 
ling; and then draw Thorn-buthes perpendicular 
through the two Pair of Ledges, letting the Top of 
them remain two or three Foot higher than the up- 
per Bars, the better to keep Cattle irom Rubbing. 
‘This Method will not only fuftain the Tree againit 
Winds, but all other Injuries from Beaft and Ver- 
min; here likewife is free Accefs for Water, or 
Weeding, and for Houghing, if that is thought 
proper, This Repetition 1 have again inferted, 
that it might be better remembred for its great 

Ufefulnefs, 

I planted a Burgamo, Standard-Pear-Tree, that I 
bought of a Gardener for one Shilling, juit after this 
Manner, about four Years ago, on a gravelly Soil, 
on the Baulk or Hedge-Green of a ploughed Field, 
near half a Mile from any Houfe, where it was ne- 
ver yet watered by me; and yet, I think, it is as 
flourifhing a Tree as moft in England of its Age: © 
But I muft needs fay, Where a Well can be conve- 
niently funk, not exceeding thirty Foot deep, there 
an Elm-Pump may be placed, to fupply by a Water- 
Cart, and Leather-Pipe, the Growth of this new 
Plantation; and then it is likely they will get the 
Start by much of thofe Trees that are not thus arti- 
ficially watered. 

If it is arable Ground, whereon you are to plant 
thefe Elms, then it fhould be firft manured very 
well with old rotten Dung, and ploughed feveral. 
Times, ’till it be got into a perfect Sweetnefs, Hol- 
lownefs, and Finenefs ; on this plant the Trees even, 
upon the very Surface ; and then bring good Mould, 

and 
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and raife a Border after the fame Manner as before 
directed. 

Such a Plantation may be contrived to great Pro- 
fit, by planting the Trees in regular Rows, in Offo- ° 
ber or Feoruary 5 and the Ground about them laid 
down with Grafs, and not imploy’d in Grain, which, 
in my humble Opinion, is far preferable, as I have 
found by Experience ; becaufe this will feed-Sheep, 
whofe Dung is of moft Virtue in the Nourifhment of 
all ‘Trees, and are lefs capable of hurting them by 
their Rub, than Horfe or Cow; but then efpecial 
Care muft:-be had, that they cannot come at the Bo- | 
dy of the Tree with their oily Wooll: Nor will the 
Roots of this Tree exhauft, and draw away the Good- 
nefs of the adjacent Earth, as an Afh or Oak will, 
». whofe: Roots run both deeper and broader in the 
Ground ‘but affords a pleafant healthful Shade, by 
its feat and Body, to the Cattle about it ; free from - 
thofe voracious and infanous Qualities, suherene to the © 
Oak, Afh, and Walnut. Thefe Trees then fo planted 
(with theit Heads cut off, or fome left on, as the Pro- 
portion of their Roots will admit of) will amount to 
one hundred and eight on an Acre, at twenty Foot 
afunder, which at their fullGrowth modeftly may be 
computed worth forty Shillings each, at one Shilling 
per Foot, though the current Price is from ten Pence 
to eighteen Pence, according to the Clearnefs and 
Goodnefs of the Body ;. which with the Benefit of the 
Grafs between them, muft amount to a brave Sum 
in that Time; confidering fuch Land whereon they 
are planted, may not be worth fix or eight Shillings 
an Acre; and indeed, it is Pity that more Hedge- 
rows are not planted with Elms; becaufe, as I faid 
before, they do not damage any Thing about them, 
as fome other Trees do, whofe Heads muft not be ~ 
trimmed up as thefe may, and yet fo profitable, as 
to be worth in Time five or fix Acres of Land, that 
| they may thus inclofe, . 

This 
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This Tree when aged, or otherwife requiring a 
Renovation, by cutting off its Arms and Head, they 
then fhould be.cut clofe to its. Body, elfe the Sturaps. 
in Time will become rotten, and convey the Water 

too freely, even to the Heart of the Elm. 

As the Elm is not a 4 BIODES Plant for raifing entire 
Hedges to tence our Field with, I fhall defift en- 
Jarging thereon, as being a Subject rather be- 
longing to the Gardener’s Province, where it is now 
more agreeable in Hedges for Walks, Avenues, &c. 
for, according to the Proverb, A Shoemaker ought 
not to go beyond his Laft: °Tis therefore that I 
think, a Gardener and Farmer are different Pro- 
feffions, altho’ their Bufinefs has an immediate Con- 
cern in Vegetables, and I believe are equally Strangers 
to each others Affairs. 

Elm Boards, to dry foon, were cut in Vee and 
laid a Month in Water : Others were kept out of 
Water, and dried; they were both laid on one Floor, 
before Harveft, Time ; the unfoak’d fhrunk, when 
the other did not; fo that to have them: foon and. 
thorough dried, foak them firft. Elm is more pro- 
fitable to plant. even im a wettifh Vale-Ground, than 
White Wood: A Perfon in the Parith of Ivinghoc, 
in Bucks, planted an Elm himfelf, and at fixty Years 
old he-cut-it down, with a hundred Foot in it ; that 
he fold, at one Shilling per Foot. He alfo. planted 
a White Wood Tree, that at fixty Years End was as 
big as the Elm, ‘but it was hollow about three Feot 
from the Root, though all the reft was found. It 
is true, that a White Wood often cut-runs the Elm 
but then as the latter fells for one Shilling a Foot, 
when the other but for fix Pence, the Elm is the moft 


_ valuable to the Owner.----An’E]m ftrikes his Roots - 


as deep into the Ground as an Oak, with fometimes 
one Fork, fometimes two or ee ; and therefore 
does- not. unpoverifh the Land like an Ath, that 
{preads more its Roots, and runs up higher than any 

| other, 
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other. The Elms Roots, efpecially in Winter, are 
the moft fimy of any ; a Man dug twelve Foot to 
cois at the End of them, but he gave over his 
Search in Defpair: This was in a gravelly Soil, at 
Frithefden, i which Sort of Ground it grows the 
more fpalt or brittle of any, infomuch that the 
Wheeler is apt to refufe buying it, to make his 
Stocks of Wheels; becaufe it often fplits in ftrain- 
ing, when that which comes off Clay-Lands, will 
not: It alfo grows more hollow here, than in the 
red Clays ; and fo it does in their marly foft Karths. 
—------- An Elm was cut down in Winter, and at the 
next Spring it threw out young Shoots all over it. 
If the Top of an Elm is no broader than the 
Head of a Broom, it will grow as well as if it was 
ever fo large; which makes them right to grow in 
Hedges, where, at a moderate Diftance, they will 
do no Harm: For this Reafon it is, that many, 
when they plant young Elms, put their Roots into 
the Ground with a Body twelve’ Foot high, the 
Side-fhoots trimmed pretty clofe, and the Head 
very narrow. The Owner of a confiderable 
Eftate, in Oxfordfhire, told me, He was fure an 
Elm would not grow fo faft in wet Ground as 
an Oak.-—- Elm and Maple are firft out in the 
Spring, and their Sap will run out of their Roots at 
any Time in Winter, if cut. | 
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The Nature and Improvement of the 
WITCH-ELM. 


HTS. Bree is a moft proper one to grow 

_ in Parks, becaufe of its agreeable Bark, which 
the Deer greatly eat in the Wi inter, and have fo 
great a Love for it, that they will ftring it with 
their Mouths to the laft Bit, and prefer it to the 
Ath, Thorn, or any others : it is a'['ree that STOWs 
to a great Bignhefs, even to four or five Foot Dia- 
meter -in its Body, and wiil profper either in Stan- 
dard, Pollard, or in Stems, in Copfes, or Hedges, 
where they will grow in many fine, high, ftrait 
Poles, and they will thoot expeditioufly and large : 


The Wood of this Tree is rougher, and more du- 


rable, than the common Elm, and ferves to make 
Coach-Footings, Gates of Fields, Somer and Joytfts, 
Bes 

This is reckoned as faft a Grower as any, even 
the Sailow itfelf, for it fpreads its Roots near the 
Surface like an Afh, in Clays, Gravels, and Loams3 
throws up Plenty of Suckers, like an Aps or Dutch 
Arbel, which is alfo a Quality incident to the natu- 
ral Elm. 
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CHAP. Alig 
The Nature and Improvement of the ASH. 


HIS is a moft ufeful Wood to the Coach- 
maker, Wheeler, Cooper, and Numbers of 
other Artificers, and is one of the quick Growers ; 
ecaufe its Roots, if high enough planted on the 
~ Ground, will run and fpread in the uppermoft Part 
of the Earth, beyond any other ; and therefore it is 
become a Rule amongft the Judicious, not to plant 
or fuffer any Afh to grow near any ploughed Ground, 
becaufe of its voracious Nature, and the great Su- 
ction it makes in drawing out the Goodnefs and 
Heart of the Ground, to the Depauperating the 
Land, Corn, and Grafs, that is in Reach of his ho- 
rizontal Roots; and yet this Evil is very common, 
but chiefly owing to the Ignorance of the paft Age ; 
however, it ie fo Booed many of the prefent, 
that they abhor the Sight of an Afh that grows near 
the Corn-Grounds ; wherefore, to avoid the Curfe, 
and enjoy the Bleffing, the beft Places to’procure the 
Growth of Afh, is in Forefts, Woods, Coppices, . 
Parks, and Commons. 

To get a Wood, or Copfe of Afh, it may be 
done three feveral Ways. Firft, by fowing their 
Seeds or Keys ( that have been ‘preferved all the 
Winter in moift Sand, to keep them from fhrive- 
ling) over a Piece of well manured and ploughed 
Ground, which mutt: immediately be fown over a- 
gain with Barly: ‘Thefe two will fo well agree, as 
pat to hurt each other; for the Afh will not appear 
til the fucceeding Spring, fo that the Barly may be 

got 
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got off as at other Times; after which the young 
Afhes may be houghed and thinned at Pleafure. 

Secondly, But which I think is much better, when 
the young Afhen-Trees are fown, there may at the 
fame Time be fowed both Acorns and fweet Portu- 
gal Chefnuts; thefe likewife will be of hardly any 
Prejudice to the Corn, becaufe in the firft Summer 
they will only be employed in ftriking Root, under 
the propitious Shade and Shelter of the Barly 5 and 
if a little of the Seeds of the Acorn or Chefnut fhould 
appear at Mowing-Time, the Scythe may eafily pafs 
over them: Now thefe two Sorts are certainly the 
propereft to keep the Afh Company, by Reafon they 
ftrike their Tap or Mafter-Roots very deep into the 
Earth, to feek their Food in a different Manner from 
the Afhes, that may be left at fve Foot Diftance ° 
each; and then one thoufand feven hundred and {ix- 
teen will grow on an Acre of Ground. 

Thirdly, If it is thought better to get a Wood 
from the Set, or young tranfplanted Tree ; then the 
Keys may be gathered in Oéfober or November, and 
directly fowed on fine Mould in a Nurfery, and co- 
vered an Inch or two deep with Earth; the fecond 
Spring following they will come up, and afterwards 
may be tranfplanted in another Bed, and fo brought 
up to your Defire : But here we gather the young 
Sets out of our Woods, about a Foot, or a Foot 
and a half long, or more, and tranfplant them forth- 
with: In this Management, great Care fhould be 
taken to get both them and the Keys from the Fe- 
male-Afh, becaufe’ that grows much fooner to a 
large Body than the Male; now the Female has gene- 
rally a clear, white, {mooth Bark, ‘but few or no 
Keys, and loves low Places: The Male has a rougher 
knottier Bark, and harder Wood; has more Seed, 
and _is more tedious in its Growth. It was about ten 
Months fince, that an Acquaintance of mine bought 
an Afh at Neri Church Common, that contained a 

H-2 hundred 
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hundred Foot, four hundred and thirty-eight o 
which, he paid one Shilling per Foot for. 

Now the Method of planting a Copfe Wood, I 
have feen in a Gentleman’s Ground near me; firft 
they manured it very well, and ploughed it into a 
fine Tilth ; then they gathered it with the Plough 
into Ridges, at fix Foot Diftance, whereon in Offo- 
ber they planted Afhes, at twenty Foot afunder in 
Lines, and Oak, Chefnut, Hazel, Sallow, in the 
fame Row clofe together ; the Aihes were about eight 
Foot high, the reft fmall Sets; .thefe all drawing 
their Nourifhment from the Earth in a Manner pe- ~ 
culiar to cach other, does not fo depauperate it, as 
if they were all one Kind, notwith{tanding they fill 
all the Surface with their Roots; and therefore a 
Copfe Wood promifcuoufly planted, will endure 
much longer than if it was all of one Sort ; and here 
is an Opportunity allowed between the Rows, for 
the Hough to be employed, and the Ground kept. 
clean from Weeds, and Manure laid in their Inter- 
fpaces, to the great Improvement of their Growth ; 
and by this the Trees will force one another into the 
Air, caufed by thew clofe Planting ; where, by the 
Drip of their Heads falling upon their Under-fhoots, 
and the great Cover they are fhaded with, their lower 
Arms will be killed or fpoiled, fo that their Sap will 
be chiefly employed in the Growth of their Bodies 
and Heads; and then the Underwood will be fit to . 
fell, in nine, twelve, or fifteen Years, as it is wanted 
in Bignefs ; the proper Time for which is from No- 
vember to the Beginning of March: But here I mutft 
take Notice of a pernicious Neglect, that too fre- 
quently happens to the Afh-Poles, which are gene- 
rally put together after they are cut into upright Par- 
cels in the Wood, and there let remain till they are 
fold : Now if they are not carried away before March, 
a little black Fly, that comes inSwarms about that — 
“Time, or in 4pril, will ferze on and penetrate into 

, their 
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their tender Bark, and there in a little Time become 
a {mall Worm, that afterwards will gnaw the Wood 
in Rings, fo that the Cooper cannot bend them for 
Hoops ; but when the Fly has but juft taken them, 
the Cure is to throw them into a Pond, and let them 
_ lie two or three Days, “till they burft and die. But 
the beft Prevention of all, is to keep them in Cover 

prefently after they are felled. | 


Of the Pollard-Ath. 


N Commons, in Parks, or in any other Grafs 
Grounds, this Tree has an Advantage of all 
others from its many and long Roots, which by their 
circular Spread, and high Lying almoft on the Top 
oj the Ground, are more than ordinarily capacitated 
to receive the fertile Benefits of the Horfe, Cows, 
Deers, and Sheeps Dung and Stale, which is more 
or iefs obtained as the Situation of the Tree, and its 
fheltring Tread invites the Cattle to fhade themfelves 
under it. The Poljard-Afli is that which is made 
by cutting off the Standard’s Head, and fhould be 
lopt for that Purpofe, before it arrives to a very great 
Body; elfe the Wets will be very apt to get in be- 
tween the Rind and the Body, before the W ound can 
obtain a new Covering, and fo rot and perifh the 
whole Tree in a fhort Time; and afterwards all 
Lops fhould be cut off the Head of the Pollard, 
at nine or almoit at twelve Years End, before 
the Shoots get too big; for certainly, the younger 
they are cut off, the fooner the Wound is co- 
vered, and the longer it will continue in a healthful 
bearing State, but it has been obferved that the Afh, 
as well as all other Sorts of Pollards, grows flower in 
its Body, than they did when Standards ; becaufe the 
Sap which fhould caufe its Bulk, is employed in 
nourifhing new Shoots. This Lop, when green, 
‘burns the beft of any, which makes the Country Folks 
: | rhime 
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rhime it, and fay, J’s Fire for a Queen. It is alfo 
of a vaft Service among Deer, efpecially in hard 
Weather, when it ferves as a Sort of Subfiftence to | 
them; for on its foft Bark, both they and the tender- 
mouth’d Fleifer will bruife and peel the Arms and 
Boughs quite clean. 

If you cut off the Head of a young Afh, to make 
it a Pollard, 1t will grow larger in its Body after- 
wards, but not fo faft as if its frft Head was on.---- 
If you cut an Afh down in the Spring, when the 
large black Bud is on it, the Body will rot into Pow- 
der in little more than a Year’s Time, which fhews 
that Winter-feiling is beft for this Tree.-----An Afh 
has the biggeft Veins of any Tree, and a Heart and 
Sap-Part like an Oak. Some are of Opinion, that 
an Afh 1s beft felled between A//bollantide and Chrift- 
mas; becaufe it is the firft and forwardeft Sap that 
ftirs. If felled when it is in Motion, it will be red 
between the Bark and the Body. . 


Of Afhen Stems. 


N many Hedges, Numbers of thefe are feen to 

A grow, as the Succeflors of cut down Trees, but 
whether they are here by Cafualty, or planted on 
Purpofe for this Ufe, it is wrong Management ; for 
_ thefe Shoots that grow directly trom the Stem, rob 
their Neighbour Plants fo much by their luxuriant. 
Roots, as to impede and hinder their keeping Pace in » 
_Growth with them, which caufes its Head to fpread, 
top, and drip on them, to their great Prejudice: It is 
thefe that are more coveted by Cattle, beyond any o- 
ther in the Hedge, and therefore more liable to be 
cropped and ftunted, which obliges us to preferve 
them for the firft two Years after cutting, *till they 
are out of the Cattle’s Reach, though at beft they 
make but a hollow Part in the Hedge, and often give 
Room to Sheep and other. Beafts to find a Paflage in- 
to 
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to neighouring Grounds; fo that the Afhen Stems 
are indeed fit to grow no where elfe but in Woods 
and Coppices, and here they turn to a great Account, 
in the Produétion of the beit of Poles for the Coop- 
ers and Chair-makers, by letting them ftand eigh- 
teen Years, which is twice the Time that is allowed 
to Sallows, Hazels, Maples, &c. 


Of the Standard-Ahh. 


HIS is fill more pernicious in a Hedge than 

either the Pollard or Stem ; for this; by its un- 
interrupted Growth, gets a greater Head than the reft, 
and fo is more capable, by its venomous Drip, to da- 
mage all others that are contiguous and inferior to it. 
But here the ill Property of the Afh does not end, 
for its Leaves are of fuch a difagreeable Nature (1 
cannot fay how unwholefome ) that [have knowna * 
confiderable Quantity of Stout-beer fpoiled, by brew- 
ing with Pond-water, wherein its Leaves fell; and 
notwithf{tanding the Beer had above a Year’s Age, 
yet neither that, nor the Strength of the Hop, were 
able to take off the Leaf’s naufeous Tafte. 
_ When this Tree by Miftake has been fuffered in 
a Hedge, or otherwife, to grow fo near the ploughed 
Ground, as to prejudice the Land and the Grain that 
grows thereon, by its Roots; then the beit Remedy 
next to its total Extirpation is, to dig a narrow Ditch, 
and with a Mattock to cut of all its Roots to the Out- 
fide of the ploughed Ground for about a Foot or two 
deep, which is full enough; becaufe at a greater 
Depth they cannot hurt the fuperficial Part of the 
Earth; then fill in the fame with the Mould that 
came out: Thus you may keep any Afh from hurt- 
ing the Land, efpecially if there is a Baulk of Grafs. 
between the ploughed Land and the Body of the Tree, 
as there is in moft of our Hertford/bire Inclofures. 


And 
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, And notwithftanding this Tree is known to fpread 
beyond all others, yet “fome of its Roots have been 
found to run fifteen Foot deep into the Ground, and 

ill, like moit others, grow fafter in the beft Earth, 
which it will infallibly peel, though it will grow in 
moft Situations, from the Tops of Hills to the Flats 

of Vales; and where a knotty found Tree happens 


Pa 


(as t arch often do) to be well grain’d, they are of con- 


Goer 
Pig a 


derable Worth to the Cabinet-maker. 

1) he Seed that is in the Keys are flat, fomewhat 
fuke that of a Cucumber, and is carried by: the Winds, 
the Diftance i. fome Poles from their Trees; but 
this is nof all their Conveyance, for thefe Seeds being 

much loved by the great and {mall Birds, are by them 
carried to diftant Places, where they peck out fome, 
and fcatter the reft; Ziel in this Manner they have 
been known to feed a Piece of Ground at Dagual, 
near:half a Mile of the Wood, where the Trees grow: 
Some again have enyoy’d Plantations from the Seeds 
that were blown by Winds; others have had the Be- 
nefit of fome ‘Thoufands of Pounds from their Pro-' 
duce, and all of their own Planting. 

The Rinds and Tops of the young Afhes, even 
when the Trees are a Foot Diameter in Body, are fo 
coveted by the red and fallow Deer, that large high 
Rails are frequently put up in Parks, Foreits and 
Chaces, as Guarcis againft thefe arch Enemies ; Sheep 
alfo will debark the young Trees and Shoots in- 
Hedges more cagerly when they are fatting on Tur- 
neps, as being a cool, refrefhing Food, contrary to 
the hot bitter Turnep. The Mice too, tho’ a {mall 
Creature, are great Deftroyers of the young Afh at 
all ‘Times, but more in Snows; for then the Wood- 
men have obferved that they have peeled an Afh, 
from the Thicknefs of a Thumb to a “hp ork-ftale, a 
Foot above Ground. 
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The Nature, and Improvement of the - 
WALNUT. 


"BR ‘HIS Tree, for the many Ufes its Wood and 
Fruit affords, deferves the Preference to fome 
others for a Plantation; and now more than ordi- 
nary, becaufe of the great Numbers that are fre- 
quently fell’d for the Lucre of the Money that their 
valuable Bodies raifes to Succeffors of better Huf- 
bands than themfelves ; their Price being from one, 
to two or three Shillings the folid Foot, according 
to the Finenefs of its hearted Grain, in Trunk and 
Root at Forty or fixty Years old, when thefe Trees 
are generally at their full Perfection ; and fometimes 
one of them are fold to the Cabinet-maker for thir- 
ty, forty, or fifty Pounds ; and as the Root is often — 
a valuable Part of this Tree, it fhould not be fawed 
or cut down at Bottom, but ftock’d and grubb’d 
entirely up. Nor is the fappy Part without its great 
Ufes in Stocks of Guns, Chairs, Wainfcot, and o- 
ther Works, that the feveral Artificers make exqui- 
fitely fine, when done over with its own Oil very 
~ hot, made by Expreffion of the Kernels, that are 
faid to yield three Quarts from a Buthel of its Nuts ; 
thefe may alfo be preferved for eating, in cover’d 
Pots put into the Ground, fo that the Wets cannot 
annoy them, and then they’ll keep nine or ten 
Months, and eat near as well as at firft; or if they 
happen to be dry, it’s only putting them in warm 
Water a little while, and the Kernel will fwell, and 
be almoit as gogd.as ever, 

J Their 
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Their Sorts are two, the Englifh and the French, 
the latter is a large, thick-fhell’d one, and is beft 
for pickling or preferving; the former a fmaller 
Sort, but much fweeter kernell’d, and may be plant- 

‘ed in Grafs Grounds at forty or fixty Foot Diftance, 
by taking off the Turf and laying it by itfelf ; then 
take the next Mould a Spit deep, and put that by 
itfelf ; then put the Turf the Grafs downwards, and 
the Mould that came out on that; in’ which put 

four or five Walnuts fo far within the Earth as it 

-may juft cover them, if the Diameter of the Hole 
is three or four Foot: Thefe Holes thus made and 
planted, muft be fecurely fenced by outfide, general 
Railing the Field in, or particularly round each 
Hole, fo that there may be free Accefs of weeding 
them ; afterwards the Mafter-plant may be left as a 
Standard-tree, that in Time will make both pleafant 
and profitable Walks; and thus this Tree will by 
far outgrow all tranfplanted ones, as I have to my | 
Coft experienced ; for it is now near twelve Years 
fince, that I was tempted to purchafe a Parcel of a- 
bout twenty Years old of a Nurfery-man, fome of 
which, to the beft of my Belief, as big then as now 
in their Bodies, notwithftanding I planted them in a 
rich Loam, and three Years ago cut their Heads off, 
leaving at the fame Time a few Shoots on, to draw 
up the Sap; fince which they have fhot very ftrong, 
and now are like to make fine Trees: But’ if the 
Nut had been thirty-two Years ago put into the 
Spot of Ground where they now grow, I doubt not 
they would have been a Foot or more in Diameter 
of their Bodies, which are not above fix Inches in 
the biggeft of them, | 

Or if they are to grow in ploughed Grounds, then 
it muft be well manured and ploughed fine, before 
the Nuts are fet in at Nature’s beft Time, which is 
as foon as they are full ripe; or if kept till Spring, 
they moft be preferved in Sand all the Winter, and 


by 
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by fome they are fteep'd awhile in Milk, juft be- © 
fore they are planted in February, and then tney will 
agree and thrive beft in marly Grounds in the Vale ; 
and alfo will grow in Chalks, Gravels, and Loams, 
and in moft Situations. And as I am now writing 
of planting Walnuts in ploughed Grounds, it is né- 
ceffary to mention the great Inconvenience that at- 
tends the ploughing of the Ground between them, . 
which by Confequence muft happen, altho’ the 
Trees be at eighty Foot Diftance, and that from the 
often Paffings, and near Approaches of the Plough; 
Horfes, and Harrows: And here I will appeal from 
the Theory Writer, to the Man of better Judgment, 
Whether the Roots of fuch a Tree, that is to run 
even with, or juft under the Surface, can make its - 
horizontal Roots, and not be impeded by the often 
Repaffings of the Plough, that fhould penetgate the ~ 
Barth with its Coulter and Sharr, a Foot deep at 
leaft in forne Sort of its Operations? If it fhould be 
objected, that at that Diftance they need not come 
fo near as to hurt them: | anfwer,; That fuch 2 
Plantation is liable to be hurt by fo many Accidents 
that may happen from the Horfes, Ploughs, Carts; 
End-turnings, and carelefs Drivers, as is enough (in 
my Opinion) to difcourage any fuch Undertakings : 
I muft own I have feen fome fuch Praétice in the 
old Kentifh Orchards ; but it muft needs be, where 
Trees have been planted too deep at firft, for want 
of better Skill, which is the Reverfe of the prefent 
Management ; and therefore I advife, all fuch Ground 
in the Interfpaces, to be fown with Clover and fine 
Meadow Hay-feed, &¥c. in order for making fuch 
arable Land a good Sward, 

So alfo for that wrong Notion of planting thefé 
Trees in Hedges, contrary to the Rulés of good 
Husbandry, as is well known to thofe Occupiers of 
Farms, whofe Interefts are concerned in the ees 
of their Wood and i ¥ ia that the thick, tall 

Growth 
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Growth of the Hedge is the fole Occafion of : Now 
both thefe great Benefits, I will prove, are in Part de- 
ftroy’d by fuch Trees; for, firft, the Drip of all 
Heads of Trees are more or lefs pernicious to the 
Under-fhoots, as they are narrower er broader, and 
of a good or bad Sort; this is often vifible in the 
thicker Woods, where the lower Arm (as 1 have 
faid before) and Branches are rotted by the Shade 
and Fall of Water from the upper Boughs; fo that 
only the Top Part of the Tree thrives, that enjoys 
a free Air and Sun; and thus it is in Proportion with 
_all Hedge-wood, that is under a Tree’s fhady, drip- 
ping Cover. 

Secondly, The Roots of fuch Trees, by their Big- 
nefs and Extent, have a fuperior Power to imbibe. 
and attract the Fertility of the contiguous Earth, 
whereby the Underwood is hindred in its Growth ; 
and here it is that Cattle takes the Advantage of fuch 
weak, crippled Boughs, to make a Breach into neigh- 
bouring Grounds, where in one Night’s Time five 
or fix Cows or Horfes, or a Flock of Sheep, may 
do twenty Pounds Damage ; but this is not all, for 
Boys and others generally {poil a Hedge to come at 
the Fruit, as being encouraged thereto by this re- 
mote Planting, and free Accefs. 

And for thefe Reafons it is, that many are fo far 
from raifing Trees (the Fruit Sort efpecially) in 
Hedges, that they have deftroy’d great Numbers. 
that have been found planted by their Predeceffors. 
For I have known a Hedge, where of Sallow and 
White ‘Thorn have growed “without the Interruption 
of Trees, that forty Poles at nine Years End has 
returned four hundred Faggots, worth twelve Shil- 
lings a hundred. 

- Indeed, where a. Perfon is refolved- to multe 
Wood in Hedges, and prefer his Fancy to his In- 
tereft, then I muft confefs that an Elm from its nar- 
row Head that it may be kept to, either by the pe: 
| Q 
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of the Bill, or clofe Planting, or from its fmall Leaf, 
will do-lefs Prejudice than many others. And. like- 
wife the Black Cherry-tree, by the Farmers in this 
Country, is deemed to do the leaft Harm in a Hedge 
of any Fruit-tree; becaufe the Drip of this gummy 
Tree is not fo infanous and venomous to its Under- 
wood, asis the Afh, Walnut, &c. 

It is therefore that I have been induced to plant 
feveral Rows of Trees on grafs Baulks, er hedge 
Greens of ploughed Fields, within about fix Foot 
of the Hedge; and that becaufe their Roots may 
the better enjoy the Virgin Mould under the Turf, 
and the Benefits of the Highway or Ditch, that in 
Time they may penetrate into, without any confi- 
derable Hurt to the Hedge from their Roots or 
Heads; here alfo they are more fafe from the Ra- 
pine of Thieves ; the Fruit more commodioufly ga- 
thered ; the Windfalls better fecured, and the Cat- 
tle more conveniently lie and fhade themfelves un- 
der their Boughs, to the great enriching of fuch 
Trees by their Stale and Dung. i 
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CHAP. VIL 


The Nature and Improvement of th BLACK 
CHERRY, Ge. 


(eee good Properties of this Tree having 
flipp’d the Knowledge and Notice of Authors 
both ancient and modern, I fhall be the more fingu- 
lar in the illuftration thereof; and becaufe this 
County of Hertford does certainly more abound in 
Plantations of the common Black Cherry Tree, than 
any other in England, and particularly the weftern 

Part, 
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Part where I now live, is as famous for the black, 
as Kent is for the red or flemifh Cherry ; and_ this 
TE cannot do, I think, in a better Manner, than to 
mfert the Copy of a Cafe I drew up above a Year 
fince on that Account, viz. | 


REASONS humbly offer’d in Bebalf of the 
Counties of Hertford, Bucks, Kent, €@c. for 
encouraging the Growth é the Black and other 
make Trees, 


H AT by the late Act of Pagliansene for 

prohibiting the Confumption of the Black and 
efay Cherries, the faid Counties are miferably di- 
firefs’d 5 for that the Black Cherry in particular; 
having many fingular Advantages belonging to it; 
is; by the Difufe of it in compound Liquors, ren- 
der’d of little or no Service. 

Whereas this Fruit is in itfelf of that healthful 
arid cordial Nature, that it is a Corrector of feveral 
Sorts of Liquors, particularly in Moloffes and Malt 
Brandies ; ; alfo in Beer their as is found, as 


| inal eniennty are stg own to the Phyfician, 
Apothecary, Ge. 

The black, wild Chota: for many Years paft, 
have been a Sort of Harveft, both to the Owner . 
and the Poor ; to the firft, in that it is a Fruit that 
moft opportunely precedes the Corn Harveit, and 
thereby is of fuch Confequence to the Farmer’s In- 
tereft, that it often returns: Money enough to defray 
the Charge of Inning his general Harveft : The lat- 
ter are employ’d in gathering them as they fuc- 
ceflively ripen, and fo become a Subfiftence for 
fome ‘Time to their poor Families. 

The Higgler alfo that buys them, fhares in their 
Advantage by turning the Penny at the London = 

et, 
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ket, where they are generally retail’d. twice, and 
where the Diftiller ufed to Ausnith himiels for mak. 


ree 


The Black ites in Shieesigs 1s ‘alfo endowed 
with feveral beneficial Qualities ; for it is a Wood 
that is next ferviceable to the Oak, for the infide 
Buildings of Houfes, Barns, &c. And becaufe of 
its long Duration and Strength, is of Service to the 
Commonwealth in general, and for its fine red Co- 
lour, which is increafed. by letting it lie two or 
three Years on the Ground after it is cut downs 
and then it fo neatly counterfeits Mohogony Wood, 
as hardly to be difcern’d in the Difference, both in 
its Grain and Colour, by the Help of a certain Li- 
quor that the Joyner ftains it with. . 

Again, this Tree, of all others, is the moft com- 
mon, and the eafieft introduced into our Woods 
and Plantations ; here the Rooks, Jays, and other 
Fowl bring and eat the Cherry they collect at fome 
Diftance ; the Stone whereof falling to the Ground 
in a moift fhady Place, comes up fpontaneoufly and 
better than if planted, and often thereby obtains a 
luxuriant Tap-root ; from hence, as from a Nurfery, 
we are fupplied with healthful, thriving Trees, which 
we plant upon our Commons, and in our Fields, 
in regular Rows, and there improve them by g erate 
ing and budding with Variety of the beft Sorts, 
which of late feveral have been found to bear cons 
ftantly.on thefe Standards ; as the May-duke, White- 
hart, Black-Orleance, and the Morella; and this laft, 
which is the lateft of Cherries, has a peculiar Qua- 
lity. belonging to it; it is this that make the moft 
_ pleafant Cherry Brandy of all others by its Infufion, 
even to. come up very near to the Liquor call’d 
Turkife Vifney, that ufed to be fold at London for 
twenty Shillings per Gallon: befides, the Black 
Cherry Tree on a proper Soil, and when right 

planted, 
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planted, is of fo quick a Growth, that we reckon 
it is at beft in about forty Years, from the Time of 
tranfplanting. 

And, but in the Year 1730, there happen’d ma- 
ny miferable Inftances of Difcouragement, that this 
fine, ufeful Fruit met with; one being by a Tenant 
between Chipperfield and Rickmanfworth in this 
County, who paid in Part of his Rent twenty-five 
— Pounds per Annum for his Cherry Plantation; and 
after having gather’d fuch a Quantity as to lofe five 
Pounds by them, call’d feveral of his Neighbours 
to view the remaining Part left on the Trees; and, 
as I am told, they computed them to be about two 
thoufand Dozen, which he left to fpoil, as not de- | 
fraying the Charge of gathering: And near Watford 
there are. fome that have paid above thirty Pounds 
a Year to Cherry Gatherers (as I am credibly in- 
form’d) and my very next Neighbour has received 
ten Pounds in one Seafon clear of all Charges, for 
Black, wild Cherries, though his Farm is worth 
but fifty Pounds a Year; andI can fay, that I have 
fold the Fruit only of one Tree for a Guinea, and 
the Buyer gather’d the Cherries. 3 

And not a little has been the Cry of the Poor, as 
well as well asthe Complaints of the Farmers ; and 
I doubt not but thofe Landlords who are concern’d 
in Cherry Grounds will be more fenfible of this, 

when their Rents fink, which is now more likely 
than ever. eSTh 

Thefe Trees we tranfplant out of the Woods at 
feven or eight Foot high, and about two or three 
Inches Diameter, in Odé#ober or February, without 
their Heads, which forwards their making new 
Roots; fo that the fecond Year following (and 
fometimes the firft) about a Fortnight after Mid/um- 
mer, we bud on their new Shoots, what Sort is liked 
beft ; by taking the largeft Buds about an Inch in 
Length off the ftrongeft, upright Shoots, and with 

| . a very 
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avery quick Slight, before the Sap is dry, put them 
into a little Incifion of that Size firft made in the 
Bark, like a reverfed J, on which Nicety depends 
very much the goop or bad Growth of the After- 
head; this we bind about with Yarn very exact, that 
all Parts of the Bud and Bark about it, may touch 
and receive a Communication of the Tree’s Sap ; 
then at a Month’s End, we take the Thing very 
gently off ; and about Chriffmas after that, cut the 
new budded Shoot off, four or fix Inches higher 
than the Bud, on the contrary Side, with a Slope 
that the Water may not defcend on the Bud, which 
likewife muft afterwards be kept free from all na- . 
tural Shoots that will be fure ‘to make their At- 
tempts. | | 

There are many Sorts of Cherries; as the Ker- 
toons, Orleans, Morella, Great-purple, Little-may, 
Crown, Cadilliac, Pomegranate, Carnation, Egriot, 
Merry, Clufter, Spanifh, Amber, Nonfuch, Naples, 
Biggarraux, King’s, Prince-royal, Arch-duke, Com- 
mon-duke, May-duke, Biquar, and Dwarf: The 
four,Sorts of Harts, Lukeward and Gafcoyn, be- 

fides the Kentifh or Flemifh Cherry : Of all which 
Number, I only make ufe of the Kerroon, Orleans, 
Carnation, Kentifh, the Harts, and the May-duke, 
and of them. I think the Kerroon excels ; this isa 
Jarge, fhining Black, with a leffer Stone and more 
Flefh than the Harts, will thrive in any Sort of our 
loamy Grounds in the Chiltern, and will beft bear» 
a long Carriage ; but like the Beech, refufes moft 
Parts of the Vale, and fo does all others that I know 
of, except the May-duke,; that lovely, great, red 
Cherry, that comes early and bears conftantly. Thefe 
budded Cherries are now vaftly improved, not only 
in young, but alfo in old Trees,’ whofe Heads are 
cut off about Chrijfmas, leaving a few Shoots or 
Boughs on, to draw up or employ the Sap (other- 
wife they often die.) which the very next Summer 
! K will 
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will throw out new Shoots, that may the Summer 
following be budded to quick Profit, as I have done 
by feveral of my own that are now fine Trees, Of 
thefe improved Sorts, both young and old, I think 
{ have between two and three hundred growing in 
my Fields, that annually require to have their Mofs 
rubbed off, and their Hoop-outward Bark juft flit 
down with the Point of a Knife in April, fo that 
the inner one be not wounded, left the Gum iffue 
out, and the Tree die or pine: This is of fuch Con- 
fequence, that a Tree will grow in Bulk more in 
two or three Years when fo ferved, than in fifteen 
if let alone: But no hot Dungs muft ever be ufed 
to the Roots of this Tree, for it is entirely contrary 
to the Nature of the Cherry, that always affects cold 
Soils more than warm onés. 

Thefe, as well as fome other Trees, fometimes 
fuffer by the Honey-dews in the latter Part of the 
Spring, and in Summer, by their falling on the © 
Leaves, and there, by its corrofive Nature, furls 
them up, and breeds the green and other Flies, that 
afterwards greatly hurt the Fruits. of the Earth, and 
the Cherry in particular, and are called by the Coun- 
try-folks Ladlemen, becaufe they hollow the Cherry 
by their bite, and caufe it to fall; thefe and Cater- . 
pillars will fometimes fo feed on the very Leaves, 
that they will be almoft eaten up. The beft Cure 
for this is burning Straw under the Tree, or throw- 
ing or fpuirting a Quantity of Water onit. There 
is alfo another Blight, occafioned by the eafterly and 
other Winds in the Spring ; thefe will fometimes, 
by their frigid Potency, oblige the Leaves to turn 
yellow and fall off, fo that the Tree will be almoft 
naked at the Approach of Winter ; whereby the 
Bloffom or Fruit often falls from the Tree, or grows 
fmall and infipid. Another Blight there is by the 
Vapour, Foge, or Mitts that arife from low Grounds, 
that in the Spring are often fatal to young Fruits ; 

it. 
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it was thefe that {poiled my Cherries this laft Seafon, 
1732, that grew in my bottom Grounds, which ly- 
ing more from the Sun’s Influence than the Hills, the 
Frofts, and thefe by their long Continuance in this 
Situation, prov’d deftructive to the Fruit, tho’ fo. 
late as in the Month of May. | 

In fhort, this Tree grows largeft and quickett in 
Hedges, betaute here its Roots meet with their de- 
fired Shade, for this loves cool Places and cold 
Grounds, Its Fruit hangs but a little while on them, 
about half as long as Pears and Apples, and_ the 
Plenty of them in our Country hinders the Boys from 
ftriving after them. —~— They are difficult in taking 
the Ground on Tranfplantation, and more fubject to 
Blights than Pears and Apples; and if a Blight fuc- 
ceeds two or three Years together it kills them.——_- 
The May-duke, White-hart, and fome other budd- 
ed Cherry Trees, commonly bear fo conftantly, ae 
it kills them in lefs than thirty Years, 
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CHAP, VIL 


The Nature and Improvement of the Hornbean, 
or Hornbeech. 


HIS is in great Reputation for both Copfe- 
hedge and Wood, and is planted in many 
Parts, but more abundantly about Whethamjtead in 
this County, for its feveral good Properties, viz. It 
is a Wood that will grow on poor, hilly, gravelly, 
and barren Grounds, “and much more in a cood Soils 
but wherever it grows, it runs into fine, high, ftrait 
Poles at a moderate Pace, and they very clofe toge- 
ther, and is not of that pernicious — to kill h’s 
K 2 Under- 
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Under-neighbour by dipping on’ its Head ; as Sal- 
Jow, Ath, Hazel, and Maple will, which makes 
this fo advantageous both in Cepfes and Hedges, for 
that a great Number of Stems will grow and  flourith 
in a fmall Quantity of Ground, | and in Wood and 
Hedge will be fit to cut down in nine, twelve, or 
fifteen Years to good Profit. 

Befides, in a Hedge in particular, this Wood is, 
by a itrait, regular Plantation of it, no lefs orna- 
mental than ufeful;, for here its uniform, clofe, and 
tall Growth makes it preferable about Walks, Gar- 
dens, Parks, and Fields, where it will carry its | 
Leaves to the very Bottom: And here it makes a 
moft noble Fence againft the Trefpafs of Cattle ; for, 
in its Nature, nothing of Engliih Woods excels it 
for Hardnefs, but the Box, Yew, &#c. the Plaith of 
it being fo ftrong, that it will lie acrofs ina Hedge 
like a Rail, and not yield to the Efforts of Horfe 
nor Cow, as feveral of the afore-mentioned Sorts 
will, which renders its Poles of great Ufe in Mills, 
{mall Rafters,. Heads of Beetles, and ‘Frails, €¥c. 
and fo far exceeds moft other Fire-woods, that when 
it is burnt enough, the Coals will hold a br ight Fire 
like Charcoal for a long Time. 

[found a few-Stems ina Copfe- -wood that I bought 
fifteen Years ago, but they are not fo plentiful here, 
neither in Srebtis nor Trees, as in fome other Parts: 
However, our Neighbourhood now have begun 
planting the Sets in their Hedges at the Time of their - 
making, and are moft expeditioufly raifed by thofe 
of an Inch Diameter ; thefe may be alfo raifed from 
their Seeds fown in Oftober or November (that are 
ripe at that Time) in plowed Ground well manured, 
and in a fine Tilth, or in Furrows made in ftraight 
Lines by the Plow at any Diftance ; or by putting 
their Sets in a Bank made by throwing up Mould out 
of a Ditch, ina fingle or double Row almoft clofe 
together (for Hedges are feldom too thick as I can 

find) 
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find) which will be an excellent Fence in Grounds of 
Corn, Grafs, or Wood; and by thus planting the 
Sets, four Years will be got in advance, for the Seed 
will not appear till the fecond Spring after fowing. 
Thefe Sets may be found at the Bottom of Stems, 
both in Woods and Hedges, and planted in Offober, _ 
if in Woods, their Side-fhoots muft be only pruned 
off, but not their Top ; but in Hedges they fhould 
be cut at Setting to fix Inches in Length, for then 
they will grow thick ; or to be more fure of a ftrong 
Fence, White-thorn may be made every fecond 
Plant, as beft enduring the Drip and clofe planting 
of the Hornbean, and will, by its more fhort Head, 
with the Help of an adjoining Ditch, fo fhade and 
moiften its Roots, as to contribute not a little to its 
fpeedy Growth. tee es | - 

The Seed in its Shape, Bulk, and Colour, is much 
like that of St. Foyn, and will hang in a Hedge in 
a mild Winter till Chrifimas, ‘There are fome of 
thefe Trees of a large Diameter in Luton Park, and 
in fome other Places, preferved as Pollard,’ but are 
of flow Growths ; they will grow under other Trees 
the beft of any. It’s reckon’d to pay double the Pro- 
fit of the Hazel. It is much of the Nature of the 
Common Beach ; for if it is kept abroad wet and dry 
it will rot in fix Years, 


RE DI! CN SE 
CHAP, Ax. 
The Nature and Improvement of the 
LIME Tree. 


HE Lime, or Lindon Tree grows very uniform 

in Rows toa great Bignefs, where their Soil is 
a good Loam, ora Loam with a Clay Bottom, pro- 
| vided 
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vided it 1s not in a wettifh Place, for then it’s apt to 
rot its Roots; or if it is a loamy Gravel, they will 
thrive very faft, but not ina fharp, hungry Sort, for 
that will ftarve their Roots; nor in the dry, hot Sands ; 
becaufe in the firft Sort, where there is a ftrong, 
found Bottom, they will hold their Leaves till A4é- 
chaelmas, but in the two laft, theyll complain and 
be yellow a Month or two before that Time. The 
Male and Female have different Productions; the 
Male has a fmall Leaf, and a faft, knotty Wood; 
the Female grows fooner, its Leaves larger, and 
brings forth fine perfuming Bloffoms in the Spring, 
with reddifh Shoots, that gives a ftrong Invitation 
for planting before Doors in Town and Country, 
not only for Pleafure but Health alfo, as being a ve- 
ry good Cephalick, and Affiftant to the Nerves ta 
thofe that can enjoy enough of its delicious Scents. 
It may be propagated by its Seeds, - fown directly — 
from the Tree, the latter End of Ofober, or pre- 
ferved in Sand and fown in February , or it may be 
increafed by Layers, buried in the Earth with their 
young Shoot in O@ober or February, as the Elm is; 
or tranfplanted in {mall Sets taken from Roots of old 
Trees; or if they are larger, and of a Foot Di- 
ameter more or lefs, they will grow, provided the 
Heads are cut proportionable to the Roots ; and this 
Caution affects all Trees whatfoever ; for if the Head 
is left on when replanted, as was on it at taking up, 
it muft not be expected that the fame Root will carry — 
the fame Head without languifhing, if not dying en- 
tirely ; becaufe in this new Situation, the Roots have 
hard Work to ftrike in and naturalize themfelves ; 
and therefore they ought to have the Help of a light 
Mould, the better to run into, a little or no Head, 
that the Roots may fhoot the ftronger, and _ tranf- 
planted prefently, that the Air dry not any of their 
Roots, 
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The Lime will not make proper Hedges for 
Fields, yet for Walks and Gardens it will anfwer 
very well in a clofe and beautiful Growth, but beft 
of all in fine Avenues, at twenty or forty Foot Di- 
ftance, and they will not only make pleafant Walks, 
but alfo prove a noble Shade and Shelter from Blights 
and Severities of Weather ; if planted on the Eaft or 
North-fide of a Houfe or Garden, as thofe are in 
_ Afbridge Park, where a long Row of tall Limes at 

ten Foot Diftance now grow, that meafures three 
Foot Diameter at Bottom, and were there Arft-fet in 
the Year 1660, on a loamy, high Ground, under 
which, about a Foot or eighteen Inches deep, is a 
red Clay. ) 

This Wood is of a foft Nature, and therefore ufed 
by the Heel-maker, Carver, and fome others. 
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The Nature and Improvement of the 
HORSE-CHESNUT. 


I Was acquainted with one that had formerly been 
a Gardener under Mr, London and Mr. Wife, and 
lived about a Mile from me, who about twenty Years 
ago put fome of the Nuts of this Tree into Drills, or 
Holes, in a rich Garden Mould five Inches deep, a 
Foot afunder, and in Rows a Foot apart ; thefe, af- 
ter two Years, were tranfplanted ina Nurlery, in | 
Lines two Foot Diftance, and about four Foot from 
one another, firft cutting off their downright Tap- 
roots; here they remained ’till they were feven or 
eight Foot high, and then tranfplanted where they 
-noware; fome of them grow in a circular Manner 


at 
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at twelve Foot Diftance, and enclofe a Piece. of 
Ground where Carpenters work; the reft were 
planted clofe to Park Pales at ten Foot afunder, to 
ferve in Time inftead of Pofts to fupport and 
fatten them to; for this Wood, like Afh, will fuffer 
Mortaifes in their Bodies without complaining, as all 
the Bee and other gummy Sorts will; and altho’ it 
is but twelve Years fince their being fix'’d for good, 
they fome of them are now above eight Inches Dia- 
meter. 

_ Yhe Top or leading Shoot fhould never be cut off 
in Standards, only fome of the Side-ones juft before 
they leaf, may be pruned away to keep their Heads 
thin, and to prevent the Wind’s Damage, that is 
often fatal to fome of the Arms of this fpalt, brittle 
Wood that I have feen broke off, when almoft all 
others have efcaped. But where Hedges of this are 
planted for Ornament, at four Foot Diftance each 
Set, feveral of their upper Buds muft be annually 
cut off with the Knife, and not the Sheers, to make 
them grow thick and ftrong. 

This. Tree is of fo quick a Growth, that it has 
been obferved to fhoot an Inch in Length in twenty- 
four Hours in all its Branches, which was proved by 
the aforefaid Gardener, by tying a Stick even with 
the Twigg ; but this faft Running is partly over af- 
ter April and May. They will:alfo grow to a large 
Bignefs, as may be feen by thofe in Ca/biobury Park. 
They will profper in our cold Country on dry Banks, 
and on Mould chat have Clay or gravely Bottoms,. 
but beft in the richeft Earth. 

In Hedge or Standards, it is excellent to the Eye 
at the Spring, when its clammy turpentine But breaks _ 
forth into curious, divided, hanging Leaves, and bear 
Clufters of beautiful F iSivers: that perfume the am- 
bient Air, and after that, a pleafant Sight by their 
great brown Nuts. 
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The Fruit of this Tree, which is ripe in Offober 
and November, may be rendered ftill more fervicea- 
_ ble than it is. For, by the Bitternefs of its Fafte, 
the Deer and Swine does not care to eat it. To 
cure which, put them into an old Sugar or other 
Cafk that is loofe jointed, and let it lie in a large ‘ 
Pond, or better in a River, two or three Days, and 
you will find the Water to have extracted their Bit- 
ternefs, fo that they will become an agreeable nutri- 
tious Food, both for Deer and Sivine, ee. , 

I fhall conclude this Subje&t with an Expreffion — 
from a Swi/s that I knew, who brought thefe Nuts 
in his Pocket at firft from Windfor, that now are 
fine Trees ; fays he in French, Fe fuis furpris quand 
Je penfe que je porte toutes ces Arbres a-la-fois dans ma) 
Poche. ‘Yhat is, ft moves my Wonder, to think, - 
that I carried at once all thefe fine Trees in my 
Pocket. 
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The Nature and Improvement of the 
Swet CHESNUT. 


HIS Tree grows well, but not fo faft as the 

Horfe-Chefnut ; and is fo much like the Oak 
in Sap and Heart, that it is hard to be diftinguifhed, 
and will anfwer to the fame Purpofe in many Things. 
The Laths alfo of this are fold for the fame Price as 
thofe of Oak. A Barn of this Wood is now ftand- 
_ ing, as Lam informed, at ’Squire Swell’s, near Co- 
my, that have brought the very Carpenter under a 
Miftake in his Guefs. In A/bridge Park, one of 
thefe Trees was felled about fourteen Years i: 

7 L. that 
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that out-meafured all others there in.its Diameter, 
and many of them are now growing in Gofumbury 
Park, by St. A/ban’s, and at Penly near me. — 

In Copfes they will yield moft fine tuff Poles, that 
ferve for Hop-grounds, Fork-ftales, €Sc. where, if 
it be well looked after, will in about twenty Years 
get up to a fimall Timber, and return a pleafant 
ripe Fruit in Ofodber, that now-a-days are in much 
Requeft either roafted or boiled, and eat alone, or 
with Pork, as Potatoes are; and in feveral other Fa- 
© fhions. It is a Tree that is very hardy; will grow 

on Mould with a Clay-Bottom, or in fandy or other 
Loams, in any cold bleak Place, where it will ftand 
firm by its ftrong Tap-Roots, and therefore may be 
made a Shelter againit the North or Eaft Winds, or | 
planted in Avenues ; and to have it thus anfwer, its 
Nuts fhould be fown or planted at the fame Time, 
and in the fame Manner as the Acorn is. : 

If in Copfes, then the Ground muft be well ma- - 
nured and ploughed into a fine Tilth, and that into 
Furrows, at fix Foot Diftance, wherein. may be put 
four or five Chefnuts very near together; then at 
five Foot afunder as many other Sort, and fo for- 
ward, and at fuch Diftances may be put in Sollar- 
fets, Afhen-Keys, and Hazel-Nuts, in Oéfober or 
February, firft harrowed crofs-ways before the Sets 
are put in; by this Method they may be drawn and 
thinned, when at fuficient Heights, leaving only the 
Mafter-fhoot, and will grow, if kept houghed, very 
 faft, and be fit for fellng in twelve Years Time, if 
the Ground is in good Heart ; for it is,this that go- 
verns the After-fuccefs of this Tree, and the Chef- 
nut-poles, as well as good Planting“and Cleaning ; 
there may be alfo left, what Standard and at what 
Diftance is thought fit, always carefully keeping the 
young Trees pruned clofe to their Bodies, that their 
HHeads may not fhade nor drip on the Under-wood 
too much ; this. Way is far beyond that artificial are 

| 0 
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_of keeping the Nuts in Sand, and planting in Spring, 
becaufe it is freed from the Rifque of Spiring, be- 
fore the Nut is put into the Ground, and alfo from 
unnatural Tranfplantations ; the Fruit is preferved 
in dry earthen Pots, kept very clofe in pony cold 
Place. 
The Sap of the fweet Chefnut-Tree is whiter, the | 
Heart browner, and the Grain broader than an Oak ; 
by which three Signs it is known from the Wood of 
that Tree. This Sort of Chefnut grows not quite fo 
faft as an Elm; but as faft as an Afh, and fafter 
than an Oak, 
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oF be Nature and Improvement of the 
| MAP L E. 


FITS is a Wood frequently found in Copfes 
and ‘Hedges, crows in moit Soils, but beft in 
-dry Loams,. Grace or Chalks, and is, for its 
Lighthefs, Whitenefs, and diapered Knots, excel- 
Tent for many Ufes, well known to feveral Arti- 
ficers. 

Ina Hedge it is accounted a brittle, fpalt Wood, 
and apt to fly before the Ax or Bill, fo that there is 
no fuch Thing as making it in frofty Weather; but 
it has this good Property belonging to it, that it will | 
grow with the leaft Rind that is left to its Plaifh or 
Flambend, of any other. 

This Wood being ofa light foft Nature, is not 
fo profitable to burn as fome are. They are fome- 
times made Pollards, but make a flow Return that 
Way ; in Standards they feem to do better, becaufe 

Lf they 
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they are not fubject to thofe Evils that the Pollard 
is; for this being a foft Wood, is apt to let in the. _ 
Wets after their Toppings, whereby their Bodies of- 
ten become rotten and hollow: But they anfwer the 
beft of all in Hedges, becaufe they will here throw 
up great Numbers of encreafing Shoots, and where 
they like, will keep Pace with the Sollar and Ath. 
‘This Wood is of more Value than ordinary Woods 
are, for their diapered Knots and curled Grain, that 
have given it the Name of the Peacock’s Tail ; its 
white Colour and light Body alfo renders it a very 
commodious Sort for Stocks of Guns, Knife-handles, 
inlaying Mufical Inftruments, &c. But with us, 
its chief Ufe is, in making Trench-Difhes, Spoons, 
and feveral other curious Turner’s Ware; and there+ 
_fore it is, that the Bignefs of its Body makes it more 
~ valuable, which is much hindred and kept back from 
the Time it 1s made a Pollard; nor fhould it be . 
trimmed up of its Sides, for it is by thefe Side- 
fhoots that its fine Knots are increafed, which made 
it in former Days in other Countries more valuable 
than any other Wood for Tables, &c. which tempted 
the Ambition of great Men, to be more than ordina~- 
rily profufe in the Purchafe of thofe Goods, and Con- 
veniencies that were made of it. 
It is a Tree that does not much Damage by its 
- natural Head, becaufe it is feldom very large, no 
more than its Body ; two Foot being a good Breadth 
for this Country-Growth, but in fome Parts of the 
Vale they grow fafter and bigger than in our Chil- 
tern; however, at beft it is but a flow Grower in 
all the three Shapes of Standard, Pollard, and Stem; 
for which Reafon, I think to ftock up feveral of the 
latter in my Spring-Wood, to make Room for a 
more profitable Sort : And as to.its beautiful White, 
and Scarlet Keys, I think they are more agreeable in 
Trees, or Hedges of Walks, or Gardens, where that 
Pledfure is more valuable, than in Fields that are bet- 
| ter 
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ter furnifhed by thofe Sorts, whith are far more pro-~ 
' fitable for Fencing and Fuel. | 

Where it. has Room; it exhaufteth the Ground 
very much, which makes it but a bad Neighbour to 
fome others; it is propagated lile the Ath by its 
Keys, and Sets, and at the fame Time. 

This Tree, beyond all others that I know of, will 
run out its Sap in Winter, and is a Sort of Almanack 
to the Hedger; when on cutting its Plaifh in an 
Hedge, its Sap iffues from it, and is a Token to 
him, that frofty Weather will enfue ; and even in a 
moderate Froft, the Sap will come out, on being 
cut in any Part of its Body or Branches, and hang in 
Siecles. It has a very rough thick Bark, which. 
makes me fuppofe the Sap in this Tree is kepe 
warmer, and therefore thinner than in any other in 
cold Weather. It will grow under other Trees as 
well as any. 


CHAP. XI 


The Nature and dysbeibictneit of the 
HAZ EL. 


et HE Hazel is a general Wood, both in Cop- 
fes and Hedges, and will grow in moft Soils 
and Situations, but beft in rich, loamy, and dry 
Grounds. It is certain they have their good and bad 
Properties as fome others have; for ‘Hoops, Rods, 
and Poles arife from the Hazel as well as Fruit; on 
the contrary, this Wood has its Inconveniencies, as 
growing hollow in a Hedge, and often lets Cattle 
through into others Grounds ; it is not a very fpeedy 

| | Grower, 
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Grower, and often mvites the Filcher to damage its 
Hedge, by getting the Nuts : It is alfo obferved, that 
in five Plaifhes hardly one lives; and if the Hedge 
is not made in nine or twelve Years, the Bodies are 
apt to dic, but it muft never be made under nine, 
This Wood grows lefs into Profit, becaufe it has 
not a very extenfive Root to make it anfwer, and 
therefore agrees beft in Company with the Sallow,. 
which likewife takes up but little Room in the Earth ; 
and alfo with the Tap-rooted Sort, that runs deep 
into the Ground. The Gollins or Catkins of the 
Hazel appear in December , and their little red Blof- 
foms in Fanuary, the former 1s the Male-plant, and 
is to the Hazel as the Tefticles are to the Animal ; 
the latter is the Female Part, and receives the Duft 
of the Gollins that the Wind blows into them, by: 
which the Nut is impregnated. , | 
They are raifed by Nuts, fown when ripe, or in 
the Spring, after being kept the Winter in Sand, or ~ 
by Suckers from the great Roots, as our Way is here, 
when we make a new Hedge or thicken old ones. 
About Baconsfield and Uxbridge there are great Plan- 
tations of Hazel, that return confiderable Sums by 
their Sale to the Hoop-benders; and are alfo of vatt 
Service to the Thatcher, by its Stretchers, Sprays, 
and Withs, which much expofes it to the Rapine of 
Thieves. This reminds me of a Story of one, who 
having Occafion for fome Quantity of them, bid the. 
Workman go about the Country, and get enough 
. for his Ufe: The Man went ; but returning quick- 
ly, the Mafter faid, I hope you have not cut thefe 
out of my Wood! Yes, fays the Man, I did, be- 
caufe I could not tell where to go better. There 
is alfo another Sort that I have met early in the 
Morning, with a large Bundle of about fix Foot long 
Pieces, cut out of Hazel-poles in the Wood, which 
they clandeftinely fell: And for much fuch aReafon 
I was brought under a Neceffity fome Years 8° “1 
ock 
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ftock up one of my Copfe-woods, that grew near 
a publick Highway, half a Mile from my Houle, 
and convert it into arable Ground. - 

The Kernel of the Nut is more pleafant than 
_ wholefome, as is too often experienced, efpecially’ 
by the younger Sort; a fad Inftance of which had 
like to have been verified, in a Servant Boy about 
fourteen Years old, that then waited on the Rev. 
Mr. Colemore, now Rector of our Parifh, who had 
eaten fuch a Quantity, that two Phyficians were con- 
fulted, who order’d Quickfilver to be given him. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


The Naties and Improvement of the 
: FIRR « Tree... 


F this Sort, there were feveral Rows planted 

about thirty Years ago on our Green or Com- 
mon, at twenty Foot afunder, that now, by. the 
clofe Growth and Cover of their Fleads, make feve- 
ral delightful, fhady, cool Walks in the hotteft Time 
in Summer ; "and alfo a pleafant Sight by their ever 
ereen Heads ail Winter ; thefe have got up thirty 
Foot high, and are eighteen Inches Diameter of 
Body : Here they flourifh on a high, loamy Mould 
a Foot deep, under which is a red “Clay : Alfo very 
near me, grows a fine Silver-firr before our Mini- 
fter’s Houfe, on the fame Soil, that was planted about 
forty Years fince, and is now one of the higheft 
‘Trees ig thefe Parts of two Foot Diameter. This 
is a moft faft Grower in this Sort of Ground, 
and indeed in almoft every other, even in the moft 
Northern Parts of Great Britain, if its Roots have 
date ee as | Room 
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Room enough, and its Head kept trimm’d up as it 
mounts in Height, which will greatly forward its 
Altitude: For it is certain, this and all other Trees 
erows fooner and ftronger, where they are free from 
the Encroachment of any other, and can enjoy a full 
diurnal Difcharge of their crude Sap, by Force of 
the Sun and Air’s Attraction; and not only this, 
but the whole vegetable Kingdom is highly im- 
proved, where its Subjects have a frank Opportu- 
nity of nocturnal Suétions and Imbibitions of the 
Aerial, Terrene, and Marine Salts, that both the 
Earth, Dews, and Water plentifully afford, where 
- there is Room for their Communication ; and then 
the Wind will alfo have a full Power to fhake their 
Heads, and loofen their Barks and Roots, whereby 
a natural Perfpiration will be the better promoted, 
which is one main Part of a Tree’s Life, and more 
of its quick Growth ; for by the Wind’s thus ftrain- 
ing the Bark, the Pores of that fpungy Subftance _ 
become more dilated and extended ; whereby Tran-: 
fpiration of its crude noxious Juices, receives a_ 
more free and open Paflage, and eafier Room for 
their Evacuation; not only by this outward Coat, 
but alfo by its Fruit and Leaves, and that according 
as the Heat or Cold is more or lefs; for by the for- 
mer, the Sap is prepared to perfpire away by rare- 
fying and thinning its Juices; and it 1s. the latter 
that caufes a Condenfation, and thickens what re- 
/ mains in the fmaller or larger Veins and Veffels : 
Therefore it is a Query with me, whether the ‘Trees _ 
imbibe and receive more and moft Supplies by its 
Bark, than any other Way from the aqueous Air 
for the lilke Difcharges afterwards. And it isa con- 
ftant Maxim with the Woodward,: that the greater 
and higher the Head is, the more the Trees thrive, 
for then the many Parts of its Body-bark, as well as 
that of its Arms, Boughs, Branches, and numberlefs 
Twigs, are expofed to the Potency of the Wind’s 
| oe Strength, 
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Strength, that greatly relaxes and loofens the fibrous 
and ftringy Paits of their teveral Barks and ‘oots, 
that beft caufe thofe Recepts and [flues that Nature 
has ordain’d for their Health and Nourifhment. I 
am very fenfible, that in entertaining this Notion, I 
diffent from the Opinion of forme Authors, but I 
cannot go from tne Query, when I confacer that the 
Hieads of Trees are the moit lappy Vart of them; 
which endows. their Sarks and moft of their {mall 
Bodies with fuch hollow, fpungy, foft Parts, as 
makes tnem fit Receptacles for their aerial, and 
aqueous, falubrious Subfftence; and that in. the 
ereateft Summer Droughts, when all their heated 
and dried Parts often draw in, and more greedily 
receive fuch Quantities of the nightly, dewy =<ffu- 
fions, as fupplies the Want of Kain for many Months 
foperner and which makes a greater Lodgment on 
the Leaves and Barks, as they are more or lef rough 
and fpungy ; for it may be obferved, that the Kain 
does not run down the Gak and Bim. as it does the 
Beech. and Firr: The Reafon, I prefume is, that 
the Imbibition is fo great in the dented and hollow 
Bark, as itops its Currency, which on the fmoother 
one falls with more Velocity ; and where the Bark 
is rougher, the Leaves in fome are finer and nar- 
rower, as thofe.of the Oak and Elm are; and 
though the Mofs is an Excrefcence, and better off a 
Tree than. on, yet while there, it has a trong Re- 
tention of the Dews and Rains, by its velvet, thagey 
Parts, and helps to communicate tic fame into the 
Body, and .many Branches and. l'wigs;, and to fup- 
ply the Want thereof, we frote ana rub the Bark 
with the Back of a rife. Hair Cloth ‘or otherwife, 
till it’s dilated, opened, and loofened, in order tie 
better to take in and imbibe the Air and Water. 

The Leaves alfo are contracted, and in fome Mea- 
fure furl’d up by the Sun’s vehement. Attraction, 
that by Night are expanded for the better Reception 
M of 
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of the Dews ; but whether it be the Leaves or the 
Bark that moft receives the Air, Dews, and Rains, 
it is certain, they are both concern’d as Vehicles, to 
convey them to the Roots, and many Vefiels. ap-- 
pertaining to the Tree. And ’tis as true that there 
* as a Moifture in the frefh, open Air, that the fpungy 
Parts of all Trees and Plants imbibe and take in as 
Part of their proper Nourifhment ; and therefore, 
it is not the Juices alone that the Roots draw from 
the Earth that fupports a Plant, but the Air alfo 
gives it a proportionable Help, elfe a Tree or Plant 
kept in a Houfe would fubfift there ; but the con- 
trary is plain, that fuch Plant or Tree would ficken 
and die, if confined from the frefh Air; fo that 
though the Earth nourifhes at the Root, ’tis the Air 
and Dews that help in a joint Affiftance to bring 
forth and carry forward their Growth. This hardy, 
ufeful, and quick growing Tree, that feldom refutes 
any Situation or Soil, except the hurlucky Chalks - 
and dry Sands, may be propagated of its Seed that 
are got out of their hard, tough Branches, by being 
foaked in warm Water till they open, and then fown 
in March in the Place where they are always to re- 
main : But if they are to be fown ina Nurfery firft, 
_.and then tranfplanted, they may be order’d as other 
Seeds are, by raking them in, and covering them 
with fifting Mould half an Inch thick over them, 
.and in three Years Time they may be removed at 
Pleafure, in Fuly-or Auguft: However, at beft this 
as but Male-management, and is never fo agreeable 
‘to the Firr and Pine, as if they grow where this 
Seed was firft fown or fet ,; and this I have wofully 
experienced in fome Cherry Trees that I tranfplanted 
from Woeds fome Diftance from me, which will 
never make good Trees: Firft, Becaufe the Roots 
and fmall Fibres were many of them broke and con- 
tufed by the Mattock and Spade in taking up: Se- 
condly, By the Air’s drying the feveral’ Parts before 

: I could 
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I could get them replanted ; and Thirdly, By the | 
Rot and Canker that generally overtakes fome of 
them before they can make their new Roots, where- 
by Part of their Veffels muft be confequently pre- 
judiced, and the Tree crippled in its Growth ever 
after. = oes 
Or the Seeds may be fown broad Caft on well 
manured and ploughed Grounds, and only harrow- 
ed in Ofober or March ; or in ftraight Furrows made 
by the Plough at any Dittance that is thought pro- 
per. And what encourages the Growth of this 
Tree it, its being ready: for Building in thirty or 
forty Years ; and therefore, it’s pity Plantations are 
not made of this Wood with all Expedition, on 
many Eftates, where they will grow beyond moft 
others. | 3 | 
In Scotland they grow in fuch Plenty, that the 
Sheep, &%c. browfe on their young green Shoots, 
and on Loppings of old Trees in hard Weather, 
and prove a very fweet healthful Food for them ; 
and therefore I fhould think it ferviceable for Deer. 
This Tree yields a fine Refin and Turpentine: A 
Perfon in the Summer-time drove a Shank-nail into 
one of their Bodies, and it run out two Quarts of 
Turpentine, from one of fourteen Inches Diameter. 
The Chriftiana Deals are red hearted with fome Sap ; 
but the white Deals have never any Heart: There- 
fore, it is thought that thefe are them they tap 
for Turpentine. Turpentine like Oil preferves 
Wood. | 
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CHAP. XV. 


The Nature and Improvement of the 
SYCAMORE. 


FI1S Tree is one of the foft, woody Tribe, 

and therefore grows fafter than thofe, whofe 
Bodies are more clofe and hard, The biggeft that 
have been known in thefe Parts, grew fome Years 
fince at “Squire Copping’s at Markei-fireet, that mea- 
fured above fix Foot in its Diameter, and ferved 
to enclofs a Piece of Ground by Paling, that its 
Boarcs made, It alfo is excellent for the Turner, 
in making hollow Ware, Trenchers, and Spoons, 
by Reafon of its great Whitenefs and Lightnefs, — 
and fells to them generally for fix Pence the folid © 
Foot. It is a beautiful Summer Tree, as appears 
by its curious, large Boughs and Leaves, that afford 
a pleafant Shade, and as fine a Sight, when the 
large Clufters of its Seed makes their pendant Shows 
‘in kKefemblance of Grapes. It may be increafed by 
its Layers, Keys, or Sets. It is call’d a profitable 
Tree on Account of its quick Growth to a great 
Body, and for its hardy Nature, as profpering well. 
on high, dry Grounds, and in moift ether Places, 
even in low Gravels. | 
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CHAP. XVI. 


The Nature and Improvement of the 
Ss A LLO W. 


FITS is more of the amphibious Nature, in 

my Opinion, than any other of the aquatick 
Tribe ; by Reafon of its general Growth, either in 
low, watery Situations, or in high, loamy, gravelly 
Grounds: This is that which is faid to buy the 
Florfe before the Oak will the Saddle, and deferves 
a longer Detail of its many valuable Properties, than 
this Opportunity will give me Leave to enumerate : 
It is this that will, beyond all others, fuffer itfelf to . 
be cut to Profit in a Hedge at four or five Years 
End; fo that where it is planted with White-thorn 
(as it beft is) it may be made twice to once of that : 
Here then the Farmer has three Crops of Hedge- 
wood in nine or twelve Years, and at the fame 
Time enjoys the beft of Fences, which is thus made, 
VIZ. 

When the firft Spit of Earth is thrown up, then 
plant on the fame, about a Foot inwards towards 
the Field, the Sallow, or Salley Set, and bed its 
Roots well on ail Sides ; at the fame Time cutting 
off the Head within four or fix Inches of the Karth ; 
then at four or eight Foot Diftance plant another, 
and fo on: Now on the outfide extream Part of the 
Bank, White-thorn Sets, muft be planted with their 
Heads cut off in. the fame Manner, and after the 
fame Length, in a direct fingle Row, as clofe as 
they can well be put; then throw up the reft of the 
Mould on the Roots of both Sallows and Thorns, 
| whereby 
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whereby they will be all cover’d, and a Ditch at the 
fame Time made. — 


Another W. ay. 


r ie up the firft Spit of Mould, in order to 
make a Ditch ; on this plant a fingle Row of 
W hite-thorn Sets, aan together, with their Fieads 
cut off as before ; then on 1 the oppofite Side lay in 
T uleheons or Sticks of Sallow, eighteen Inches, or 
two Foot Diameter long, and an Inch Diameter 
flopewife, cut at each End hollow like a Deer’s Foot, 
the. better to ftrike its Roots at Bottom, and to 
carry off the Wets to them from the Top; fo thae 
the Roots of the Thorns, and:the lower End of the ~ 
Sallow Pieces will be near together in the Ground, 
but their. Tops will be two Foot afunder, by means 
of their lying ina contrary Slope ; upon thefe throw 
- the next Spit of Mould, then plant a fecond Row . 
-of Thorn Sets on the firft, and Earth them all over : 
By this Method there will be. two Rows of Thorns, 


and a fingle one of Sallow, and between them fhould — . 


be a Hollow or Furrow made for the Reception of 
the Rain., Or after one or two Kows of Thorns 
are thus fet, Holes may be made in the oppofite 
Side, that an Iron Crow had juft opened, wherein 
_ may be put the Pieces of Sallow flopewife, by which 
the Bark will be prevented flipping up, as it is very 
apt to.do, and dic, when the Sticks or Cuttings are 
forced into the Ground. of themfelves ; and when 
the Sallows are thus buried, there fhould only be left 
_of them four or fix Inches above the Earth, for the 
Shoots to come out at: This Hedge is bett ‘planted, 
and a three Foot Ditch made, in the Month of 
OGober, but may be alfo performed i in any of the 
Winter Months, if the Weather is open; and is the 
beft Sort I ever faw; for by thus fetting the Sallows 
at a due Diftance, ee more forward sate the Field 
than 
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than the Thorns, the Workmen have room to cut 
them from off their feveral Stems without annoying 
the Thorns ; fo that th may be made twice in 
twelve Years. 

But here I muft obferve, thet digas is an Objection 
made againift the Practice of cutting the Sallows fo 
often, becaufe, fay they, the Roots will after this 
often cutting, pufh out wit more than ordinary Vi- 
gour, and the fooner wear out and die before their 
“natural Time, according to the Proverb, One may 
vide a free Horfe to Death. ‘Yo which | aniwer, 
That this Objection is not regarded by many Var- 
mers; for that the Sallows “being thus cut, the 
Thorns much better enjoy the freth. £ ALi, see from 
the Drip and Shade of this taller Sort, whereby they 
have a more frank Perfpiratien and Labibadon of the | 
nourifhing Dews and Air; and notwithh canding: this 
double Operation, the Sallows will get up and over- 
take the Thorns at the Find of twelve Years; befides, 
a Sallow of all others is the cafieft and quickeft pro- 
pagated 5 infomnch, that if a Stake is drove into 
the Ground in any of the Winter Months, when it 
is not a Froft, it is {ixto one odds if it does not grow ; 
fo likewife, a fmall Stick or Cutting of a Foot or two 
in Length will do the fame, provided the Bark is not 
drove up at its Bottom, and it lies rightly in a loofe, 
proper Earth; for this, like all other Vegetables, 
beft agrees with its prepared Mould, and that Soil 
as Nature has adapted to it; as an Oak on a Loam, 
the Beech and Walnut on that or a Chalk : , the Cher- 
ry and Beech refufes the Vale ; the Maple and Horn- 
bean affect a dry Ground; fo the Sallow beft loves 
a loamy Ground with a moift Botton, though it will 
grow very well in loamy nat and on any of the 
black, red; and white Clays ; but the hurlucky, dry 
Chalks and Sands it doth not agree with, as being 
contrary to its fappy Nature: Thus the Apprehen- 
— of wearing out the Sallow too {oon is of no great 
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Strefs, fince they are fo eafily renewed; and alfo be- 
caufe there is fo.feldom a Want of fuch a Renova- 
tion ; for I dare affert it for a Truth, by what I have 
heard and feen, that the Sallow a will endure fif- 
ty cr more Years in a Hedge, if rightly managed, by 
cutting off its Shoots clofe, fmooth, and floping at 
cach Uperation ; other wife it may be fpoiled in half 
the Time; tor this Wood being of the aquatic Fa- 
mily, is of a foit, fpungy Nature, and therefore, 
will eafily imbibe and let in the Wets at its Stump, 
if it is lelt rageed or level, and then enfues Rotten- 
nefs and Deftruction; nor faoala it be cut too high, 
for that will hinder much of the Stems branching, 
and decay it the fooner; fo that as the Duration of 
this moft ferviceable W ood is valued, due Care muft 
be taken at fuch Times, to cut the ae clofe, flop- 
~ ing, and {mooth, that the Wets may not be able to 
make their Lodgments, and this every judicious 
Workman is appriled of, and therefore, this Hedge 
in particular fhould never be made by thofe that are 
not Mafters of this ufeful Branch. 

There is alfo another commodious Property be- 
longing to fuch a Hedge, that is, here is generally 
Wood enough io fupply all Deficiencies that may 
happen from the Fiuntfiman and others, whereby con- 
fiderable Sums are oftentimes paid for Damages made 
by Cattle’s breaking into others Grounds ; or from 
the Weaknefs of thofe Fences that are too often fo ~ 
flenderly made for want of Wood, that it becomes a 
‘Temptation to them to break through ; ; and how im- 
portant a ftrong Fence is, every “Chiltern Farmer 
muft be very fenfible of, that values his Money and 
Repofe. 

Such a Hedge beft grows where there are no man- 
ner of, Trees planted i init; for it is thefe that often 
reduce good Hedges into bad-ones, by their unnatu- 
ral Drips on the Underwood, whereby in Length of 
‘Time they do more Harm ‘than the Value of their 
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Timber amounts to, efpecially if they be. Oaks, 
Afhes, or Walnuts; thefe are io prejudicial to their 
lower Neighbours, both by taucir Roots and Heads, 
as to fpoil their Growth by faturating and envenomi- 
ing their Boughs by their Shade and Drip, and ex- 
haufting the Goodnefs of the Ground about them 
But 1 know that fome are of Opinion, it is good 
Fiufbandry, when at the Time of planting a Hedge, 
young Beeches or Cherry Trees are fet in for Stand- 
ards, in order to cut down at twenty or thirty Years 
Iind, before their Heads are fo enlarged as to da- 
_ mage the Hedge. .1 muft confefs that of fuch Sort 
of Evils, this is the leaft, becaufe the Hedge and 
the Trees being young, have both their Gradations 
of Growth in Pr oportion, fo that the Hedge will be- 
come ftrong, before the Trees acquire Head enough 
to {poil it by their Drip; and as to the Cherry Tree, 
it is a Sort that leaft of all others hurts its Underwood 
by its Drip or Growth, which is owing, itis faid, to 
the Balfamick Nature of its Leaf and Branch; how- 
ever, where none of thefe Trees are growing, there 
will be no Caufe to Complain of their greater or lef- 
fer Prejudices; and where an entire Hedge of only 
White-thorn and Saliow is thus planted, ‘there may 
juftly be expected to grow one of the beft of Fences, | 
that will return the moft Profit of any other. 
There are feveral Sorts of Sallows, but it is the . 
Land Sort that I have wrote on, that is very common 
with us, almoft in every Liedge and Copte, and will 
erow onour dryLancds: Another of them there is that 
delights in wet fpewy Grounds, and is alfoja fait 
Grower: “The third has a Bark fomewhat reddith, 
its Leaves leffer and of a darker Green, and its red 
- Wood very tough and durable. ‘Thefe all of them 
run up very faft, and turnto a confiderable’Profit in 
their Poles, that ferve for making our Hurdlies, 
Rails, fmall Rafters, and many other Utenfils ; and 
iNctin it happens that one of thefe Sallows gets a yee 
N y 
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dy of about a Foot Diameter, they are then red- 
hearted, as I have feen and-ufed feveral, and will 
rend into Pales, &c. or if kept dry, ‘is faid to laft as 
long as Oak, which occafioned the old Saying, Be 
the Oak ne’ er fo frout, the Sollar red will wear it out. 
But then it muft be cut down before the large Worm 
_ takes it, that will fometimes eat into the Pith and o- 
ther Parts of the Tree, fo that a little Finger may be 
turned in their Holes. There are feveral Standard 
‘Trees now growing of it in a Wood near me, I be- 
heve fome of them are thirty Foot high ,; and there 
was one lately cut down that grew among fome tall 
Beeches, faid to be fixty Foot high, and fourteen In- 
ches Diameter, on a Loam that had a Clay Bottom, 
where they endure much longer than in the Gravels. 

The Sollars Stems will fometimes produce ten or 
more Poles, eight or twelve Foot high, and are beft 
cut down in Winter, for the Tap and Chair Turners | 
Ufe as well as all others; but fpecial Care muft be- 
taken that they are not cropt by any Cattle, for their 
foft,. tender Buds are greatly beloved by them; if 
they are, their Poles are fpoiled, and they will run 
into brouzy, {preading Heads. 

In a Copfe or Hedge the Sallows may be thickned, 
by giving a Pole a Chop at bottom, that it may ea- 
fily bend to the Ground, where it muft be kept fore’d 
down, by driving wooden Hooks in, and then cover 
it all over, with Mould in the Nature of a Layer, 
jeaving here and there an open Place for the Shoots 
to come out at asis mentioned in the Chapter of the 
Elm. 

The Sallow has a Property belonging to it, | dif- 
ferent from moft others, and that is, that the Gollin 
or Seed of this Wood is of fo light a Body, that it is 
often carried by the Winds, and conveyed to fome 
Diftance, where in the Spring Time it falls in many 
Places, and produces young Sollars. An Example 
of which is in an eleven Acres Field, about a quarter 
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of a Mile from my Houfe, laid down for an Oaken 
Wood about nine Years ago, by being fown by 
Acorns; here there are great Numbers of Sal’ows, 
{pontaneoufly come up from thefe Gollins, and fome 
of them are now four Foot high. 

In a Copfe, the Sallow is inferior to none, in its 
profitable ufeful Productions, where the Soil is a Clay 
or a loamy Earth; here it beft grows amongft the 
Oaks, {weet Chefnut, Cherry Tree, Hazel, and 
Eboshhéan: in Rows, at fix or ten Foot minnie? , t 
mean, where the firft three are to be left as Stan- 
dards, at proper Diftances, becaufe thefe Trees have 
Tap-roots, and feek great Part of their Feud deep 
an the Ground ; and the Hazel and Hornbean takes 
up but a {mall Circumference, like the Sallow. Or 
if a Copfe was to be new made on fuch Land, I think 


none can return a greater Profit, than if it was intire- _ 


iy furnifhed with this Sort of Ww ood, of which my 
Copfe and Hedges very much abound. 

There is a Sort of Improvement to be made by 
the Sallow Stake of four Foot long, if rightly ma- 
naged ; and for this Purpofe I fhall put down the No- 
tions of feveral of our Countrymen. One fays, that 
the beft Way is to cut a Sallow Stake at Bottom, 


floping it four or five Inches long, and leave the © 


Rind carefully on the other Side ; “this muft be cut 
acrofs, and put a little Stone into the Slit and plant 
it. Another, that their Ends be foaked in Mudgel 
Ditch-water two or three Days, then cut them aflope 
at Bottom, and prepare a Hole, by driving in ano- 
ther Stick firft, to keep their Bark from flipping up. 
Another fays, that thefe Stakes fhould be cut juft as 
the Sap begins to be ina Motion, and planted di- 
rectly as before. 
In December \att, 1 found a few Sallow Stems a- 
mongft Hazels, and as the Hedge was making, the 


Workmen gave a Chop about half through the outer, 
Bough at Bottom, and then beng it down clofe to the - 


N 2 Ground, 


one 
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Ground, letting its Head lie out to the Ditch-fide s 
but the Body that was about four Foot long, they co- 
vered all over with Mould, except at the Stem, where 
*tis expected to throw up feveral Shoots the next 
Summer, and the Body make feveral Roots, Thus 
a Sallow Hedge has the Advantage of moft, I be- 
lieve I may fay of all others, for this Property, be- 
-caufe it may be thickned at Pleafure, with Eafe and 
Certainty in moft Grounds, Beech and Hornbean 
will grow after this Manner; but not one in fix of 
the Fiazels willtake; Ath worfe, Maple and Whip- 
bean not at all.) The next Year after a Beechen 
"Wood is cut down, the Ground generally throws 
~ out Abundance of Sallow Sets, that in tliee Years 
Time wili be fit to pull and tranfplant. : 
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CHAP. XVIL 


The Nature, and Improvement of the 
APS or APSEN., 


TEXT to the Sallow, I have introduced the 
| Aps, becaufe I take this to have a great deal 
of the Sallow’s Nature, for tho’ it is of the watry 
Tribe, yet it will profper in-fome high Grounds, but 
beft in low, moift Places, and on all manner of loa- 
my Lands; ewhere, like the Firr, it will be fit to cut 
down, in thirty or forty Years Time, which makes 
them bet of all anfwer in Standards, feveral of them 

rowing on our high Common, that have about a: 
Foct Depth in Mould, and under that a red Clay ; 
here they flourifh and make a pretty Show by their 
trembling Silver-leaves, as fome do in my Ficedges 
that there grow as fuch. They are certainly a very 

| ufeful 
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ufeful, profitable Tree, where the Soil is agreeable 
to their Natures, and run toa great Height and Bulk 
in a few Years, but refufe fharp Gravels, Chalks, 
and Sands. ‘They are propagated in Oé7ober or ke- 
bruary by Sets; that muft not have their Heads cut 
off, only their Side-fhoots kept pinch’d off, that they 
may the fooner get out of Cattle’s Way. Their 
Ufes are many, in Boards, Somers, Joyfts, Chair- 
frames, Kiln-laths for the Malfters, and Pales for 
Parks: Some for the Sake of its Whitenefs and 
Lightnefs, make Trenchers of this Wood but it is 
apt to taint, and give an ill Scent to the Meat. 

In our Church-yard there are now growing one 
Aps, and fix White-wood Trees that were fet of 
ftraight, fingle Arms, put into the Earth upright 
and ftaked well, within fix Foot of a Hedge, ina 
Row at twenty Foot Diitance, about thirty five Years 
ago; thefe meafure about Foot in their Bo- 
dies, which is but narrow to fome of the fame Sort, 
planted at the fame Time, on the fame Soil, Lore 
our Parfon’s Houfe; but this is accounted ion, when 
it’s known that the former are under large fpread- 
ing Heads, that commence from within feven Foot 
of their Roots, fo that the Sap was chiefly employ’d 
in making Branches, when the latter were more in 
Body than Head ; becaute they were kept trimm/’d 
up in their Side- fhoots to a great Height, and are 
thereby got near as thick again as the others : Now, 
neither thefe, nor any of the Aquatics are good 
Wood for Fire Ufe, by Reafon of their great Spun- 
' ginefs; and therefore, it’s quite wrong to let tnefe — 
Trees grow more into Head than Body, unlefs there 
be a Demand for them by Way of Shelter for Cattle, 
or to break off Winds; for the Body is much more 
valuable to. the Carpenter, than the Head’ is to burn, 

The Aps and Whitewood are fo much alike in 
their Seeds, or Gollins, in their trembling Silver- 
leave, and the Colour of their Wood, that fome- 

tumes 
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times they are not eafily diftinguifhed ; infomuch, 
that fome think the White-wood to be only the Fe- | 
male, and the Aps the Male. They are both very 
apt to run red-hearted, hollow, and decay at twelve 
or fourteen Inches Diameter, efpecially in flat wet 
Grounds, if they are not down in Time; and will, 
if they are fuffered to {tand a great while, grow into 
ameer Shell. But in high, dry Ground, the Aps 
often grows found, as one did by me, of two Foot 
Diameter in its Body, felf’'d from off the gravelly 
‘Tep of a Hill which had a chalky Bottom. ------ It 
makes good Bedfteads that will laft hundreds of 
Years, if kept dry, but if wet and dry, as in Pales, 
Se. it rotsin fix. [tis fomewhat of the Deal Kind, 
but rather a frmer and whiter Wood, and therefore 
fuperior to the Beech for feveral Ufes, becaufe that 
will ret even ina dry Chamber in a few Years. 
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CHAP. XVIIL 


The Nature and Improvement. of the 
WHITE-WOOD. 


| fi oe Wood proves itfelf to be of the Species. 
of thofe aquatic Trees, the Poplar, Aps, and 
Abel, by affecting and quick growing in the moift 
‘Soils and low Grounds, where the Sallow, Willow, 
and others of the watry Tribe chiefly delight in. But. 
this Tree feems to have efcaped the Knowledge of all, 
or moft Writers, which certainly 1s an Aquatic, and 
grows with great Expedition in Ground agreeable to 
its Nature, as is that of Chedington arm, and ma- 
ny other Places in Bucks, which 1 found out, and 
help’d a Gentleman to the Purchafe of. ‘This is a 
| Manor, 
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_ Manor, and one of the beft large Farms in the 
Kingdom, for Goodnefs of load en and Arable 
, Land ; ; and altho’ in the Vale of Aile/bury, ‘two 
Miles from Jvinghoe, there is a very high Hill be- 
longing to it, containing many Acres “of plowed 
Ground, that is faid never was drefs’d in the Memo- 
. ry of Man, and yet produces the bett of all Sorts of 
Grain: On the level Ground of this Farm, amoneft 
White-thorn and Sollar, grows feveral .of thefe 
White-wood Trees, that, like the Poplar, hurts not 
its Underwood as many others do. And alfo about 
Eton, under Dunftable Downs, where in both Places 
_ the Earth,is of a-black, fat, clayey Nature; here 
this runs up to a great Height and Bulk, one where- 
of had fifty Foot of W eod, in only ten Foot Length 
of the Ground End of its Body ; and in the Head 
and other Parts, three hundred Faggots, and feveral 
Stacks of Fire-wood. 

It is an ornamental Tree, when lated | in Hedg- 


es, or in Rows for Walks, and affords pleafant Views. 


to the Beholders from its Silver-colour’d Leaves, 

and whitifh, tall, ftrait Body and fhady Head : Nor 
is this Tree confin’d altogether in low Grounds, but 
will alfo thrive and profper beyond many on high 
Hills of Clay Bottoms, as feveral do near me, or in 
{trong loamy Lands; but not in Chalks, fharp Gra- 
vels, or Sands, and is very near the Nature and Make 
of the Aps. 

This Tree is propagated by its Truncheon, Lay- 
er, orSet: The firit, by being put flopewife into. the 
Ground, the Beginning of February : ; the laft, by 
3 bedding its Roots in good frefh Mould, and care- 
fully covering then therein, about the fame Time, 
or in Opteber ; keeping the Head from its firft plant- 
ing, trimm’d annually up, that it may the fooner be 
out of Harm’s Way; but the Top-fhoot muft ne- 
ver be cut off, 


I have 
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I have feen feveral of thefe grow in one and the 
fame Hedee where Elms did, but the White-wood 
got the Start by a vaft Difference in Height and Bulk, 
and yet threw up great Numbers of young Shoots 
from their fpreading Roots, ‘that even the Cows, 
Horfes and Sheep did not keep down ; but I fuppofe 
this was by Reafon of the unpleafant Tafte of the 
Shoot: in the Vale, this Tree will grow from the 
very Chips, as they prove by Shoots that fucceed in 
~the Place where the Faggots were made; but this 
Sort of Multiplication muft not be expected, but in 
few Parts of the Chiltern, where the Ground gene- 
-yally is not fo rich by far, as is that in the Vale ; nor 
fo lcofe and hollow as to receive the Chip’s Impref- 
fion. The low Country-men fometimes call it Dutch 
_ Arbel, but the common Name among them is 
W hite-wood, from this Colour, that the Bark, Leaves, 
and Body retains, beyond all others that grow in this 
Nation ; and therefore is preferr’d by the Vale-men 
for making beautiful Cupboards, Dreffers, Flooring- 
boards, Somers, Rafters, Joyits, and many more 
Ufes.. 

The. Set is frequently put into new planted, or old 
made Hedges at every Pole Diftance, for the Sake of / 
its quick Growth in a fertile, foft Ground, where it 
faid to outrun the Elm by fix Degrees; as may be 
feen alfo at Chedington, on Mr. Hudfon’s Farm, who 
planted as many in his Life-time as are now worth. 
one thoufand Pounds, and he has not been dead 
above three Years: Thefe, like the Aps, Poplar, 
&Se. have a Seed or Gollin that hangs on,the. Tree, 
from the Beginning of March to the latter End of 
April, but the Set is chiefly made ufe’ of in thefe 
Parts. 

And if any Gentleman has a Mind to propagate 
this Tree, they may be furnifhed by me, with thefe- _ 
Sets, that I can fo order from Auguft to April, as that 
they will grow if fent to any Part of caer by the, 
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Carrier; and alfo with Oak, Beech, Afh, Elm, 
Sollars, Hornbean, Thorn, or Holly-fets ; or with 
Acorns, Maft, Keys of Afh, or Maple, Seeds of 
Hornbean, and feveral other Sorts, provided I have 
timely Notice given me. | 

But here I would be underftood, that the White- 
woods out-running the Elm fo very faft on this wet- 
ifh, flat Soil, isno general Rule; for here they both 
crow in a Hedge, where the Elms have not that 
Powerto exert themfelves, as the White-wood has; 
by Reafon here it enjoys its proper Food in a natural 
Manner from the waterifh Earth about it, as being a 
true Aquatic, which the Elm is not; and this I prove 
thus: on a high Ground, about a Foot thick of 
Mould, and under that a red Clay in the Chiltern, 
grow both thefe Sorts not far off each other; where 
they are planted free from any other Invader of their 
Roots at proper Diftances : Now here the Elm keeps 
Pace with it, as being in its more proper Soil and 
Situation than the White-wood. 

Some lop the White-wood Tree in November, De- 
cember, or Fanuary, for Firing, and at the fame 
Time furnifh themfelves with Trunchions feven or 
eight Foot long, and three or four Inches Diameter, 
to fet for Trees, by putting their Ends a Foot or two 
into the Earth which is the fureft Way of propagat- 
ing this Tree throughout the Vale of dile/bury, for 
raifing a fpeedy Profit by the fame, and therefore re 
ject the rooted Set, 
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CHAP. XIX. 


The Nature and Improvement of the 
POPLAR and ABEL. 


Ea. E Aquatics are propagated by Suckers, 
Cuttings or Truncheons ; by Suckers, that 
may be bedded and planted in fine hollow Mould, 
in Copfes for Trees, in Rows ten Foot wide, and 
at twenty Foot Diftance, amongft Oaks, Afhes, 
Chefnut, and Cherry-trees, and Underwood of Ha- 
Zels, Sallow, Hornbean, &c¢. where the Soil is Clay 
or Loam, proper for its Growth ; and here it will - 
anfwer very well, as one of thofe Sort that feeks its 
Nourifhment towards the top Earth, ‘and be a natu- 
ral Neighbour to the Oak, Wallnut, Chefnut, and 
Cherry-tree ; by drawing a different Juice out of 
thofe many Sorts that the Earth abounds with, where- 
by lefs Damage is done to the next Tree, than if 
they were all of a Sort. By Truncheons, or.Cut- 
tings that may be buried in Banks, in watry, marfhy 
Places, or by Sides of Ponds, or Rivers, where 
they muft be put in at four, eight, or more Foot 
Diitance, two or three Foot into the Ground, and 
about half a one out of it flopewife ; but if Succefs 
is expected this way, their Bark muft ever be flip- 
ped up, at their putting into the Earth : This is fo 
much like the Aps, that there isnot much Difference 
to be perceived; and thefe like them grow in our 
Woods, where the Ground has a moift Bottom ; 
but they grow better in the watry Grounds, for there 
they have more Plenty of their natural Food, than 
en ourhieh, drier Lands, and will arrive to a ufeful 
ee imei A Oa eS 
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Bignefs in twenty-five or thirty Years, that will 
ferve their Purpofes as the Aps will ; for the Aps 
and Abel are both a Sort of Poplar, that grow 
equally faft in tall, large Trees, and are alike in- 
_ creafed, and will fuffer any Wood to thrive under 
them, without that Damage which moft others will 
produce, becaufe it does not fpread (if it is trimm’d 
up) like the Oak or Walnut ; the Leaves alfo are 
{mall, and commontly under fuch a tremulous Mo- 
tion by the Wind, that they have not Power to 
retain the Wets that are often blown off from their 
high Heads, before it falls on his under Neighbour. 
For thefe Reafons, it is Pity that more of thefe 
Trees are not planted on our Loams, as well as in 
wetter Places ; becaufe they bring on a fudden ver- 
dat Sight and Shelter about Houfes and Gardens, as 
well as in wet Meadows and Marfhes, to a very 
great and expeditious Profit. | 

And although it is a Wood lefs ferviceable to the 
Fire than fome is, becaufe of its fpungy, watry 
Parts, ‘that abound with lefs Salt and Sulphur than 
many others, yet that Defect is fully fupply’d in 
the many Ufes that this Tree is converted to, efpe- 
cially to the Chair-Turner, who willingly gives five 
Pence per felid Foot, if it is found. 


CHAP. XX. 


The Nature and cr ach of the 
AULD, Bik, 


f2Etween Hemel, Hempftead, and Waterford, in 
a the low watry Meadows, and by the River 
that runs through them, grows the moft Alder that 
ever I faw, in fine long Hedges ; where their 
large» high Poles fhew themfelves in a beautiful 4 
Profpect to the paffant Travellers, and turns to a 
ereat Account amongit the Barkhamftead and. Che/- 
punt Turners of hollow Ware, who in that Com- 
modity make more Confumption of this Wood 
and Beech, than any other great Towns in Great 
Britain, as is allowed by good Judges ; for with 
this Wood they make Dithes, Bowls, and many 
other ferviceable Goods, that are lighter and fofter 
than the Beech or Elm, and will bear turning thin- 
ner than moft others; fo that to pleafure Curiofity, 
a Difh of it has been turned Infide-out, like a Hat ; 
and of this, many of the Frames of the matted and 
other airs in London are made; as are Pattens, | 
Clogs, and Heels of Shoes’;. Gates, Hurdles, and 

{mall Rafters. 

Its Wood is beft in watry Foundations to build 
on, where it is faid to harden like a Stone, and the 
very fmall heady Part will ferve to lay in Trenches, 
that drain Land to keep it hollow for the Water 
to pafs ; but inftead of this, I ufed fome large 
Flints, that I put together Archways, that anfwered 
compleatly to my Purpofey by holding almoft as. 
food now as at firft, though it has been done thefe 

twelve 
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twelve Years, and the Carts are often drawn over 
it. Gun-powder is in part made of its Coal, and 
the Bark formerly was ufed by the Dyer, which 
obliged the Owners to fell it in pri/, for then it 
would run beft ; but’ now it is not fo much ufed 
this Way, becaufe they have latterly found out 
fomething better, that fupplies its black Dye. 

The Worm is very apt to get between the Bark 
of this Wood after it is fell’ a and then. it is great- 
ly damaged for the Turners Ute 3 but to prevent 
S ity-the Owner takes Care to bark. it in Time, for 
then it will bear keeping a long while, if it is not 
wet and dry, w which rots it prefent! y. 


There is a peculiar benéficial Property belonging ; 


to this Plant, for no Beaft will crop it, be it young 
or old, which faves the great Charge and ‘Trouble 
of fencing it after making. Their. “Propagation is 
the fame as the Poplar, and where a Place.is too 
wet for that, the Alder will flourifh in high, bulky 
Trees, Pollards, or Poles, in Hedges; in short, 
there is none of the aquatic Tribe will raife more 
Money and fooner than the Alder, in wet Meadow 
Hedges, and in boggy moorifh Ground, nor make 
ftronger, quicker Fences, than this ele ns Plant 
will. 

This Aquatic will thrive but poorly when paifed 
from Fruncheons, nor much better from the wild 
Set or Sucker that this produces but few of. But 
there isa Way to do this much more to the Pur- 
pofe, and that is thus: Firft prepare a Bed of well 
manured fine Mould ; then put the full ripe Seed 
at a due Diftance reac the Fire, or in the Sun, and 
it will caufe them to open like the Fir Pine-Apple ; 
then fow the Seeds in the fame, and you'll have 
abundance of young Plants, that on fetting out 
will be fure to grow if rightly managed: At Mid- 
fummer cut away the {mall fide Shoots of this Tree, 
final} it will prevent their fecond Growth ; but if they 
| are 
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are large, you muft not do it; becaufe it will then 

make the Sap run out too much, and damage the 
Trees. This is of great Confequence; for by fo 
doing, the large Side Arms are prevented in their 
Growth, that often caufes Knobs and Wens that 
leffen the Value of their Wood. : 
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The Nature and Improvement of the 
WITHY and WILLOW... 


HIS Withy often arrives to a large Stature, 
-« efpecially the red Sort, that delights to be 
planted in high Banks, as Mr. Worlidge fays, where- 
they will ftrike their Roots deep into the Ground, 
by Ditch, Pond, or River-fide;, thefe, like the 
Willow, will alfo grow in clayey or loamy Grounds, 
- either in Standards, Pollards, or in Hedges, and are 
in great Numbers about Baldock ; where many of 
them are fold to the Turners, for working out 
Dishes and other hollow Ware; fome of them mea- 
{uring two Foot Diameter, will make Bowls as big 
as Buthels, : RAE 
_. They are of a very quick Growth, and in few 
Years obtain ared Heart, to their white Pith or 
fappy Part, that will fell for fix or eight Pence the 
folid Foot, and are propagated as the Sallow: The 
Willow efpecially is very eafily multiplied , by ftick- 
ing a Truncheon, or f{traight Piece upright into the 
wet or moift Ground by Water-fides, from two to 
feven Foot long; floping firft the Ground like a 
Deer’s Foot, and either the black, white, or yel- 
lowith Sort will make a fpeedy Growth ; oe the 
1eces 
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Pieces fhould be foaked in Water four Days, or a 
Week before they are fet in February, from eight to 
twenty Foot Diftance, keeping Cattle from crop- 
ping their Leaves; and alfo that their Side-Shoots. 
be kept trimm’d up to the defired Length, as well 
as their Suckers pull’d away in due Time. : 

If they are not defign’d for a Hedge, which is 
feldom done, the Pollard is of great Service in re- 
turning a Top at three or four Years End, that may 
be cut juft before Winter, or in the Spring ; and is 
of fo great Ufe, that I have known it the only 
Wood they have in fome Parts of Rutland, in their 
open Fields; but it is feldom of longer Duration 
than twenty or thirty Years, by Reafon the Wets 
are very apt to get in and rot its foft, fpungy Body : 
Alfo in the Vale, where they have not the Hazel 
crowing, the Willow is planted to fupply it: for 
with their tough, long Shoots, they make their 
Withs for binding Faggots, and faftening down the 
Straw in thatching of Barns and Houfes; this makes 
Hurdles, by their largeft Shoots, that will endure 
much longer than the Sallow ones ; befides many 
Things in the Basket-makers Way. 08 
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CHAP. XXIl. 
The Nature and Improvement of OZIERS, 


H E Caftle Gardener at Barkbamftead, faffer’d 

a great Lofs in fome of his Ground which he 
rented, that was conitantly wettifh, till: he was ad- 
vifed to plant it with Oziers, and then it-turned to a 
great Account. There are almoft twenty Sorts of 
them, that may be increafed by Sets of tour ae 
. oot 
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Foot high, planted at three Foot apart, in Ground 
well trenched before-hand, that is got hollow and 
fine; then at three or four Years End, in February, 
cut them to two or three Foot of the Earth, that 
they may get fpreading Heads, and be fit for Ufe in 
September. following. | 

They ferve Abundance of Ufes; particularly 
Fifher-men, Gardeners, Basket-makers, and man 
others. | | 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


The Nature and Improvement of the 
White ELDER 


‘HIS, I believe, I may venture to fay, is a 
new Chapter in Print, as well as the Black 
Cherry, Witch-Elm, and White-wood, as being 
not wrote of in this diftinct and ample Manner, by 
any Author before myfelf, as I know of; though, 
in my humble Opinion, they deferve the Preference 
to feveral others that have been more enlarged on, 
whofe Ufes and Value are far fhort of thefe excel- 
lent Trees: The firft. of the White Elder was in- 
troduced into thefe Parts, by the late curious Simoz 
Hartcourt, Efg, ef Penly, from whom [ had many 
Cuttings, that now grow in my Garden-hedge to a 
great Height, and to an Eaft and Weft Afpect, by 
which it enjoys the Rifing and Setting of the Sun, 
that is more than ordinary neceflary to the due Ma- 
turation ‘of this Berry ; becaufe, if they are not full 
ripe when gather’d, their Liquor will be {poiled ; as 
I underftand, a Hogfhead or two of their Wine. 
was, by injudicious Hands ;' who feeing the Berries 
. ripe 
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ripe on one Side, did not examine whether the other 
was fo too; which caufed their being gather’d too 
foon, and their Wine eager in a little Time: W here- . 
as, if this Berry is gather’d in adry Time, and full 
ripe, it has made a Wine, that has deceived a Gen- 
tleman I was in Company with, of great Judgment 
in many other Liquors; who took it for French 
Frontigniac, which it comes very near to, both in 
Tafte and Colour: But this cannot be done without 
a particular Ingredient that I had an Account of 
from Mrs. Carbury, the late Minifter’s Widow of 
Ivinghoe, who was the moft famous for this Sort of 
CHconomy of any in this Country, and which, with 
‘feveral different Receipts, among other ferviceable 
Secrets; never yet printed, | sotend, God willing, 
to publifh as foon as I well can, if I am encouraged 
thereto by fuch as are Well-withers to the Good of 
their Country. 
_ This Plant then may be propagated very cafily 
in Hedges, or as Standard Trees: Firft by its Seed, 
after the Berries are fqueezed ; thefe may be thrown 
over a prepared Garden Bed, and cover’d with 
Mould half an Inch thick, and they’! come up the 
next Spring; after which they may be tr an{planted, 
till they arrive at a Bignefs fit to plant out for good ; 
or by cutting off a Foot or two long, put flopewite 
into a good hollow Ground or Bank, in Ogfober or 
February, which will come up the very next Sum- 
mer, and grow a Foot or two in Length ; but be- 
tween each, a eae Set, fhould "be put with 
its Head cut of: Then it will become a ftrong 
Fence, with the Help of a Ditch, for keeping out 
Cattle, and hold good many Years before the Elder 
kills it: This mutt be fenced in very fecurely from 
the Crop of Beafts, till it be got out of their Way, 
which it will do in about three Years Time, and 
bear plentifully of white Berries, that are generally 
bigger than the red, and fuperior to them in Wine, 
e that 
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that now begins to be much made of them ; but whe- 
ther wholefome I cannot fay ; however, all Authors 
that have wrote on the Virtue of Elder agrees, that 
this Tree is of a general Good to Mankind, in the 
Liquor of its Berries, in its Kinds, and in its Leaves ; 
infomuch, that I have heard it faid, if any one Tree 
deferves the Regard of Men, this does, for its many 
galenical, falubrious Ufes ; and particularly (if Re- 
port is true) for its being a very good Drink in an 
Afthma, €¥c. eae 

~And as the red Sort is now become fo common, 
as to be fold in its Juice at the London Markets, I 
do not doubt but this, in a little Time, will alfo be- 
come more univerfal, and be entertain’d as a moft 
delicate, wholefome, pleafant Liquor, atthe greateft 
Tables, even to fupplant, in fome Meafure, the 
exceflive Ufe of Tartarous Wines. ; 

There is a potent Spirit made of thefe Berries, or 
the Red, by the Alembic, that will burn ina Lamp, 
if managed rightly in the Diftillation ; and alfo will 
 ferve in another excellent Ufe, which 1! intend here- 
after to publifh. And if any Gentleman or others 
_-are defirous to get Plantations of this white Sort, — 
they may be furnifh’d by me, to moft Parts, by the 
Opportunity of the London Waggons, having already 
fent fome in this Manner into Somer/fetpbire. a 
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The Nature and Improvement of the 
PEAR TREE, 


FHIIS Tree, on a Loam or Clay, is very long 

A lived, even to two hundred Years or more, 
having fo large a Pith, as to admit of the Lofs of 
| its 


Inprovement ote PRAR TREE... rr 


its Bark for four or five Inches quite round its Body, 
as by Tryal has been proved on a Wall-tree to check 
its Sap, and make it bear the better. It generally 
carries three Years bearing Wood on it, and there- 
fore beating it would make it barren feveral Y ears, 

It will thrive in poor gravelly Ground, when an Ap- 
ple-tree will pine away; becaufe its Roots are fo 
{trong as to penetrate a foft Rock, and is fo fruit- 
ful, that fome has borne their Weight almoft in 
Winey Liquor, .even to four Hogfheads from one 
Tree, and one that I have heard of yielded feven, 

The beft Perry is made from the wild choaky Pear, 

and requires a few Years to meliorate its Juice in the 
Cask to make it drinkable, and then it is an excel- 
lent, pleafant, healthful Sort. Its Wood is worth 
nine Pence a Foot for the Hollow-ware Turner, or 
the Cabinet Maker, if cut down at a right Age, 
It may be propagated for a Wood, Hedge, or 
Standard Trees. If for a Wood, being of the Tree 
Kind, it will run very faft into Poles or Underwood, 

The Seeds may be fown in Oéfober, on Ground 
ploughed two or three Times before, and well ma- 
nured; while it is rough fow the Seeds, and har- 
row once ina Place both Ways. Or, you may fow 
them with your Barley in March, which will ra- 
ther fecure their young Spires than damage them, 
and the Scythe will eafily pafs over their low Heads. 
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CHAP I 
Of th OAK. 
To know if an Oak is found or damaged. 


HIS Article; in particular, all Aus 
thors, to the beft of my Knowledge, 
have paffed over: If they have ever 
touch’d upon it, they have made but 

“ little Obfervation, though it is one 
af the moft neceffary Sorts in the Timber Bufinefs : 
For it is certain, there is fometimes a greater Dif- 
ference between a found, and what we call a 
fhaken, or unfound Tree, than there is between 
Six-pence and Eighteen-pence: That is, one of 
Eighteen-pence a Foot fquare, which is truly clear 
and found, free from great and many Knots, is better 
worth that Money, than an unfound fhaken Tree 
is worth Six-pence a F oh Now to know a fhaken 
Tree, you muft have an Eye on the Outfide of its 
Body, and fee if there be not a Rib, long Rifing, 
B. Jetting- 


1, eee Of the OAK. | 
Jetting-out, or Crack in fome Part of it ; if there 
is, you may depend on it, that fuch Tree is dam- 
nified or fhaken: But to be more particular. 
There is a certain ¢reat Wood computed to be fe- 
veral Miles round, whofe Bottom is a red Clay, 
below a fhallow Surface of hazel Mould. In this 
Wood grows a prodigious Number of Oak-Trees, 
which are all, or moft of them, fhaken, little, or 
- more, except a few that grow on a gravelly {mall 
Spot of it. For a Proof of which,. an ingenious 
Workman at Lath-Rending declares, as he hag for: 
many Years wrought on the Oak-wood that grew 
in this aeagcreerbevet met with any, but what 
was fldlfen, except, as I faid, thofe which grew 
on the dry Ground. - 
How Oaks become thus damaged. ‘The Reafon of 
this is obvious, if we confider, that a red Clay — 
holds Water like a Difh, which gives the Roots 
of Oaks a conftant Opportunity of furnifhing 
themfelves with Abundance of Sap, for in fuch 
Soil, and by the clofe Standing of the Trees, the 
Ground is never dry 3 and for Want of a free Air 
and Room for the Buds, Leaves, and Shoots, to 
fweat, or perfpire out, the fuperfluous Sap, or 
Moitfture, it is obliged to force its Way out by 
Cracks or Rends that it makes in the Body of the 
‘Tree. Now it is fuch forcible Burfting, that 
fhakes or fplinters the Infide of the ‘Tree, to eva- | 
cuate or difcharge this Super-abundance of Saps _ 
and, when it has fufficiently expended. it, it forms 
an Excrefcence, or long Rib on the Part, which is 
Nature’s Healing .or Skinning the Wound over, — 
who 1s often its own and beft Doctor; yet not fo — 
clofe, but that the extra Sap has commonly Room ~ 
for a free Paflage through fuch Crack or Rend, — 
and undoubtedly ferves -for fome Time, as an If- 
fue or Fontenal for making off. fuch watery Hu- 
mour: Hence it is, that fuch defective Trees 
may 


may be difcovered ; and it is this that fhews the. 
great Benefita Tree enjoys, when it grows In a 
dry Soil, and has full Room to receive the Arr, 
Dews, and Rains, at its Roots, Bark, Leaves, and 
Fruit, and return the Overplus through the innu- 
merable Duéts and Pores of them ; but moft of all. 
through the Leaves, which are here much impeded. . 
by the clofe Situation of the Trees; and then it is 
that the top Part of the Tree is obliged to carry 
‘moft or all of the Leaves, for, by their clofe Stand-. 
ing, the Drip and Shade of the upper Arms pe-. 
rifh the lower ones, which caufes. the Tree to 
lodge fo much Sap, that for Want of Arms, 
Shoots, Leaves, and Fruit, to difcharge it, it makes. 
an Irruption to find a Vent. Thus a Sap or Wa-. 
ter-Breach is made, and, by the Veins or Veffels of 
the Tree, the’ Sap or Moitture iffues to, and here 
runs off: So that fuch Tree not only fuffers by | 
being thus rended and fplinter’d, but its Wood, 
for a confiderable Way about the Part, is fhatter- 
ed and loofened, to the great Damage of the 
Owner, if it is difcover’d by the Buyer, otherways, 
the Buyer lays out his Money for what he has not, 
that is, found Timber. For as a Carpenter faid. 
he had as live buy fome hollow Trees, as fome 
fhaken Trees, becaufe, if the hollow Trees are. 
but a little decayed in the Middle, and the reft of 
their Bodies found, they are more valuable than, 
the other, when much fhaken or rended, | 
How Trees may. be fhaken or damaged by Frofts.. 
A Tree may not only be fhaken. by the Super-a-. 
bundance of its Sap in the Summer Time, but al-, 
fo ine Winter. “Fhis Difafter. befel innumerable. ° 
oaken: Trees in the long fevere Frofts. that hapy. 
pened in 1739, by-which they, became rived, 
fhaken, or fplit: For as Ice. has. a more hollow, 
Body than Water, by Times, and Frofts. have. 
Fower over all frefh Water and Moifture they: 
Be can, 


e GOA 
can come at; the Sap of Trees, though thickened 
and congealed j in them, becomes fwell’d, and there- 
by rends and burfts the Body of them in one or 
more Places, .Now the Oak, of all other Trees 
that grow in England, is ‘mot fubject to this Ca- 
lamity, becaufe it is more porous than moft. o- — 
thers. I have feen a Cooper put fome of his Spit- 
tle on one End of a long Stave, and blow at the 
other, to make a Blother, and it would do it like 
a Cane, through the Pores, or Veins, contained in 
the Wood : for notwithftanding it is the ftrong- — 
eft and mott durable Wood of all our Exgli/h Sorts 
for Building, yet is Beech, Ath, and Elm, and — 
feveral of a clofer Texture of Parts than the Oak, 
which caufes it to be more fubject to this Piece of 
Ruin than they, and ociale when there is a 
great deal of Sap i in a juvenile Oak, which on this 
Account makes it liable to be fo ctackid and fha- 
ken, that a nice Eye, fometimes, cannot per- 
ceive it, while the Oak is ftanding, becaufe there 
may be feveral rended Places that are almoft im- 
erceptible, even after the Tree is fell, for the 
W ound in Time clofes and fins over fo well, ag 
to deceive the Spectator. 

“A Proof of.a good and bad Tree. This Redun- 
dancy of Sap, which caufes the Shaking or Rending 
of the Oak, is certainly chiefly occafion’d from the 
moift or wet Bottom whercon the Tree grows, 
for here the Roots imbibe fo much aqueous Nou- 
rifhment, as fills the Veins or Pores of the Tree 
till it burfts, ° as I faid, into Cracks, to evacuate 
and let it out, for the Sap remains in all Parts of 
the Oak, even-in Winter, and is not received, into 
its Roots as many ignorantly imagine : It’s only. 
there congealed, and, from a rarefied thin Body-in 
hot Weather; changed i into a thicker in cold; yet 
not fo, hard and denfified, but that the Cold freezes’ 
it into a wulokér; harder, and ees Body. till, of 

f fuch 


_fuch an icy Nature, as to do the Mifchief I am 

writing of. A Carpenter bought two Oaks, as 

_ they ftood, one for fixteen Pounds, the other for ten 

Shillings, which grew about four Poles afunder. 

The little one he fell’d firft, and found it fhaken 

almoft all over, which ftruck fuch a Damp on his 

Spirits as made him offer forty Shillings to be rid 
of his Bargain; but that would not do: Howe- 
ver, fome Time after, he fell’d the great one, and 

it proved as found as any he ever had. ‘The Bark 
of thefe two Trees he fold to a Tanner for fifty 
Shillings, and he at the Charge of taking it off. 
Now. why the young Oak became fhaken, and not 
the other, may be, becaufe the bigger :might 
ftand on a more drier Soil than the leffer one. 
Nothing is more deceitful than ftanding Trees, fo 
various are their Infirmities. A Timber-Tree is 
a Merchant-Adventurer, you fhall never know 
what he is worth, till he is dead. 

Of the great Damage by lopping Oaks, and the 
Way to prevent it. It is true, that the beft Way 
to prevent young Shoots from growing out of any 
Part of an Oak’s Body, that the Owner would 
not, is to prune them about Midfummer, which 
will give fuch a Check to the Sap, as to hinder 
their Return for feveral Years after. But, if this 
is done in Winter, they will foon grow again about 
the fame Place, as I have often proved. Yet this 
Praétice would be very ill performed at any Time 
of the Year, when Arms are cut off of any Big- 
nefs, becaufe then the leading Veffels to that Part 
are got fo large, as to give Room for Abundance 
of Sap to flow to the Place, and there iffue out, to 
the very great Damage of fuch Tree. For as the 
Sap to a Tree, is as Blood to an Animal, the 
_ other Parts of the Tree muft {uffera Want of Sap, 
when too much is difcharged by fuch large Orifi- 
aes, And if you was to ftop the Part with any 

| , Peg! Sot oleaginous 
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oleaginous or plaiftick Matter, the Misfortune 
would be increafed ; becaufe, for Want of a Vent, 
the Sap mutt flow about the infide Part of the 
Wound, and there rot the Wood. This is a Sort 
_ oF Damage that has efcaped the Perception of ma- 
ny nice Infpettors : As I fhall by and by make . 
appear, by Examples, in the Chapters of the Elm 
and Beech, which 1 doubt not, will be a fufficient 
‘Warning to all my Readers concerned in buying or 
felling of Timber; the latter to prevent the Mif- 
fortune, and the former to examine the Tree well 
before buying, to avoid Impofition, for there are 
Bites in moft Profeffions ; but fore-warned, fore- 
armed : However, in Cafe: there fhould be. a Ne- 
ceffity to lop off the large Arms of Oaks, cut 
them off within a Foot of their Body, rather more 

than lefs; for then, and if this Operation is done in 
Winter, it will caufe fome little Twigs to fhoot out 
about the Part, and expend moft or all the flowing. 
Sap in nourifhing their Growth, and thus fave that 
irreparable Damage, fuch injudicious Management 
fubjects a T'ree to. 

A Cooper?s Account of Oak. A Cooper, that had 
juft rended a green Oak into Staves, hada large 
— Barrel-churn befpoke in Hafte, and, wanting 
Wood to make it with that was feafoned by Age, 
was advifed by a Lath-render, to boil the green 
Staves in his Hoop-Copper, which is eight Feet 
tong, and two broad. “In this he boiled his Staves. 
one Hour, and at tinctured the Water almoft 
black as Ink ; and » after he had. gradually dried 
them two or. three Weeks, he worked them into 
a Churn, and faid they never {welled nor bylged> 
afterwards, but lay as ftill:as any he ever.werked ; 
for, when Staves are boiled, they will become very 
pliant, and twift almoft like fome Leather. ‘This 
brings to my oe the Sight I had once at 
Gbhatham- oe Anh 38,. of their making thick, 

oaken 
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oaken Planks pliant, by fteaming them feveral 
Hours in a confined Place, for their more com- 
modious ufing of them about the Sides of. Ships. 
But in my humble Opinion, if they boiled them a 
little while, it would bring them.to their Bow 
much fooner, and with lefs Trouble, than the 
common tedious Way they now follow : But yet, 
— with Submiffion to their better Skill, I muft own, 
they may be in the Right, on account of keeping 
in fome Part of the Sap this Way, and yet make 
the Plank pliant too; for which Reafon, I fup- 
pofe, this Method was invented, But this is not 
all, for by Capt. Cumberland’s late Way (who had 
three hundred a Year allowed him for Life, for his 
Invention) the Sand, that the Planks were heated 
in to fweat and make them Planks, ftuck fo clofe 
to the Wood, that, when cold, fpoiled many of the 
Carpenters Tools in working them, which this 
‘Way does not. If you boil oaken Planks, Pails, 
or Hoops,: in three feveral Waters, the frit will 
be intirely black, the next lefs, andthe third al- 
moft clear, which fhews all the Sap to be out. 
Another Cooper, at Chefbam in Bucks, complaining 
he had nothing but green Engli/b oaken Staves to 


_ work on, that hindered his getting his Bread at 


prefent ; a wifer Man than himfelf, hearing it, bid 
him throw his Staves into the River, The Cooper 
an{wered, they would be carried away by the 
Stream, or ftole: Oh, fays the ottier, I will tell 
you a Way to prevent. that; Take a large Cafk, 
with only one of its Heads in, and fill it with fuch 
Staves ; then pour in as much Water as the Cafk 
will hold : Attwo Days End, draw off the Wa- 
ter, and put in frefh to ftand two Days longer; 
then, as foon as the Staves are taken out, put them 
inthe Air to dry, and make Ufe of them, which 
he did, and they anfwered as well as any that had 
been dried a Year together. But, fora Fees [ 

ave 
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have heard a Cooper fay, he would, by boiling ;| 


green Staves, Halfan Hour at a Time in only two 
Waters, work them at aFortnight’s End : In Win- 
ter by drying therm after Bread in an Oven, and 
in Summer by the Sun, and fhould anfwer as well 
as the dideft Wood. = . Vee 

A Wheelev’s Account of Oak. He took out fome 
old Spokes that had been in a Wheel near forty: 
Years, and though moft of them had a Mixture of 
Sap and Heart, yet the Sap feemed harder than 
the Heart-Part, and fo good, that he made Ufe of 
them again as Standards, to fupport the Sides of a 
new Cart. Now it is very likely, that thefe fappy 
Spokes: had a regular Drying and Age before they 
were ufed; or were firft foaked; to get out the 
Sap ; which, in my humble Opinion, js a furer 
‘Way than that of ftripping a Standard Oak of its 
Bark, and afterwards to let it remain erect for two 
Years in the Ground, in order to harden. its fappy 
Part, and make it laft as lone as the Heart: It 
is the Opinion of fome, that thofe Oaks, that grow 
clofe in Woods, have a more fofter Wood, than 
thofe Trees that grow alone, becaufe fuch a one 
is expofed to all Winds. ‘Two Oaks that grew al- 
moft clofe together, one was fit for Building, and 
the other for Shop Ufe ; becaufe, that Oak which 
grew on the North Side was very hard, when the 


other which grew on the South Side was very 


_tender. | a 
A Lath-render’s Account of oaken Sap Laths. 
If oaken Sap Laths are made Ufe of before they 


are bound in Bundles, and fet out in the Weather | 
for about a Year, they will rot prefently 5 but, if - 


ferved fo, they will laft more than a hundred 
Years, as has been experienced. However, if you 
are in Want, and can’t get fuch feafoned Laths, 
then if you -will foak fuch fappy ones an Hour or 
two in cold Water, and dry them regularly, the os 

will 
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will be got out, elfe in three or four Years they | 
will begin to rot a Ceiling, by the Worms feed- 
ing on, and eating them up. For Proof of what 

Twrite, a Parcel of oaken Sap Laths was kept in 
Bundles in an upright Pofture in a damp Ground- 
room, where the Air and Rain could not come 
at them fora whole Year, and, at the Year’s End, ~ 
the Worms had bred and eaten a great many of 
them into Powder : Which fhould be a Warning 
to all concerned in Building, to be careful in the | 
Choice of their Laths, left they be-at the Expence 
of making a new Ceiling in lefs than feven Years. 

The Damage of ufing green Oak. This is often 
done in many Shapes with the Sap'in the Wood, 
though very prejudicial to the Buyer’s Intereft, 
whether it be in Boards or thick Timber ; but 
moft of all, when fuch green’ Wood is painted — 
over, a Piece of ill Hufbandry, that very many 
are ignorant of ! and therefore are impofed on of- 
tentimes by a crafty knavifh Carpenter, Joiner, 
or other Tradefmen, who make this Maxim their 
ftandard Rule, That the Strength of the Work is 
the Decay of the Trade. Onthis Account, [I ad- 
vile my Reader to remember, that if green Tim- 
ber, Plank, Board, Rails or Pales, be painted, 
and the Sap has not been wafhed or dried, and 
deadened out by Time, it will rot in a few Years: 
For take but a Board fawed out of a green Oak- 
Tree, or out of one that has been lately fell’d, 
and, though fuch Board is all Heart of Oak, it 
will rot in feven Years Time, if painted all over 
in that Condition; for Paint keeps the Sap in, 
and hinders its drying out. So in a Piece of Tim- 
ber that is ferved thus, as many are for Sign-pofts, 
and their crofs Beams, anda hundred other Things, 
I fay, thefe will. rot in a little Time: Whereas, 
if fuch Heart of Oak had been foaked a due Time 


{or regularly painted) and then dried, it might laft 
4 : fifty 
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fifty or an hundred Years, or more ; ; for it is the 
Notion of moft Workmen, that the Worm will 
never breed in fuch Heart of Oak, but that it de-— 
cays through mere Age, which caufes it to moul- 
der away little by little. A Gentleman’s Pair of 
great Gates, made with waoden Frames, and iron 
Bars in them, rotted at twenty Years End, by 
Reafon the Wood was greenifhy and the Sap not 
thoroughly dried or wafhed out: For though the - 
Frame-part was fix Inches broad, and three thick, 
yet, by Painting the Wood in this unfeafoned 
Condition, it was all rotted in fo little a Time, 
though made of Heart of Qak. Jf a Man fits 
any Time on a new peeled Oak, it will give him 
a Loofenefs. 
Why Pofis, that are burnt ai their Ground-ends to 
laft long, do laft the lefs While. This new Way of 
burning the Ground-ends of Pofts was, at firft, 
thought to be very advantageous, and therefore in 
fuch common Ufe, that I know two Gentlemens 
Parks inclofed by them; but Experience fhews, 
this Method does not aniwer its End, becaufe the 
Vehemency of the Fire makes feveral Cracks and 
Rents in the Bottom of the Pofts, which lets in 
the Water, and caufes a fwift Rot, for nothing | 
rots even Heart of Oak fooner, than by letting it 
become fometimes wet and fometimes dry, for 
thefe Pofts were many of them rotted in two, at 
twenty Years End. I fuppofe this Way at firft 
was taken from the Venetians, as 1 thall thew by 
and by, and would be a moft excellent Way, if 
the Fire could have fo much Power of the Wood, 
as to penetrate it ; but, in thefe Park-pofts, it was 
only done in Part, and therefore they did not lait 
fo long as they would have done, had they not — 
been burnt at alla, .: 
To feafon Oak, and make it laft long. Saw it out 
as foon as peeled, before the Sun cracks it, whether 
it 
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it be in Planks, Boards, or other Shape. ‘Throw 
them into a River; Pond; or Ditch, and let them 
Jie all over in the fame two Weeks, and the Wa- 
ter will foak or wafh out the Sap contained in 
_ them. And if the Heart-part has.a fappy one to _ 

‘it, this’ Wafhing; and a gradual Drying afterwards, 

will make fuch fappy Wood as hard almoit as 
‘Brafil Wood. Or in Cafe you .are not willing to 
foak the Plank, Board, or Timber in Water, you 
may thake them miich more durable, by only let- 
ting their Ends ftand on the Crofs-bar of a Chim- 
ney for three ot four Days, or a Week; and the 
Smoke will afcend about all their Bodies; and fo 
dry and impregnate the whole Wood with a 
fmoaky footy Quality, as to prevent the Worm 
and Weather’s Damage to a great Degree, both in 
Heart ahd-Sap. But the beft Way, of all others, 
is to foak thetn firft; and then dry them in the 
Chimney, for this will make the Sap-part lait as 
long as the Heart-part, for the Worm will never 
breed in fuch Wood; and though the Boards, 
‘Planks, or Timber may be warped, by the conti- 
mual Heat of the Fire and Smoke, yet, if when 
they be taken down, they be inftantly laid under a 
fuficient Weight, they will foon be brought into 
their firft Shape: But you may expect to fee them 
of a blackith dirty Colour, like Bra/i/, and which 
‘will give a Workman an Opportunity to fmoothe 
‘their Outfides into a fine black Polith, and, by the 
‘whole Management, caufe fuch Wood to laft an 
incredible Time. And thus, I hope, this new 
‘Difcovery of mine will in Time come into gene- 
yal Praétice, and be a fure Means for us to enjoy 
‘Oak, Beech, Afh, and many other Woods, in the 

moft lafting Manner. | << 
Several other Ways to cure and preferve Timber. 
For this Purpofe the Venetians fcorch their Tim- 
ber ina flaming Fire, continually turning it round 
a ee. with 
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with an Engine, tillit hasa hard, black; crufty Coat, 
and fo it is brought to fucha Hardnefs and Dry- | 
nefs, that neither Earth nor Water can penetrate _ 
it. “A certain Perfon faid. he has .feen “Charcoal, 
that, in Probability, has been covered, with Earth 
above’ fifteen hundted Years, Timber, that is.cleft 

or rended, is not fq apt to rife,and, cleave as that 
Gihich is hewn,: nor fquared as tound. To pre=’ 
vent ‘Cracking or Rifing, fome rub witha wax . 
Cloth, of Paint, or mb i it over with Cow-dung,. 
which will prevent the Effects of the Sun and “Air 
"upon it, if it is torte: expoféd,. But, for clofing 
the ' Clefts and“Chops of green Weod, anoint .and 
fupple it with the Fat of; powdered Beef-broth, 
iifed with a Sponge, and done twice over. Some 
Carpenters ufe Greafe and Saw-duft mingled but 
the firtt ‘is fo good, that wind+fhook Fimber has 

een fo exquifitely clofed;: as‘not -to. difcern. the 
Defedts 5 but ic muft be ufed -on: green ‘Timber. 
"The Hollanders coat theit ‘Timber that is expofed 
to the Sin) ‘with a Mixture of Pitch and ‘Lar,.on 
which they ftrew powdered Cockle-thells. mixed 
with Séa-fand, and Scales of Iron, ‘beaten* {mall 
“which ‘arm’ it: ‘after an tmeredible Manner... And, 
to prevent: Fire, they rub-it-with:.a- Wath; made. of 
‘Allim. Butobe fure tovhave your. Fimber., well 
' dried, orelfe the internal. Moifture, for Want of 
Room to ‘get ‘out, will, as -I.faid before, turn:te 
Rottennefs, Let Timbers that muft touch Lime, 
be capped with Pitch; Loam,-or Clay. Some, af- 
firm, that old Oak, wi Walnut-Tree, and: young 
Ath, are beft for moft Ufes ; ; butin Ship-work it 
does not hold good, for old ‘Vimber will be brit- 
‘tle. Ano Organ has been made of oaken Pipes, 
that founded very harmonious. 

Dr. Godfrey’s Way to make Timber very durable. 
“Take of the Sand that is ufed in fawing large 
Stones (the fineft Part of it) -to which add the 

chickeft 
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thickeft drying Oil. Spread that upon the. Wood,, 
which, when dry, will be like a Stone, and pre- 
ferve ‘the Wood a long while, which may be very 
—ufeful for Fortifications, and other Works. But 
then fuch Wood fhould be thoroughly dried and 
feafoned, before the Paint or Compofition be laid 
on,. elfeithe Weod will. be rotten the fooner, for 
having fuch.a Coat daubed or plaiftered over it. 
Of the Sap of Oak. It is the Notion of fome 
Carpenters, that Fellmg’an Oak in Winter is beft, 
for that it makes the Wood of it endure longer, 
than when felled in the Barking Seafon, as. having 
moft Sap at that Time in its,Body, though in a 
thick and dryifh Condition, and therefore better 
for many Ufes. Others fay, that it is beft fell’d 
in the ‘two Months .of April, or May, when the 
Sap iffues out between: the ,Body and the Rhind, 
and is fo much employ’d: in furnithing, new Mat- 
ter to. each Bough, Twig, Leaf, and Fruit, that 
there is Jefs of it left in the Body, from whence 
they infer, that the Worm can’t breed fo foon in 
a Summer-fell’d Tree, as ina Winter-fell’d one, 
Others. fay it matters not, whether it be fell’d in 
‘Winter.or Summer, © for that the Sap may be. ex- 
tracted at any Time, if the Wood is foaked long 
enough in Water, and then it is moft fitting for 
any-Ufe 5. becaufe the Pores or Interftices, which 
contained fuch Sap, become fo many Vacuities or 
empty Holes, that, when.dry, clofe.up to the 
Shrinking of the Wood, and thus the Wood gets 
a-finer Grain,; for it has been obferved, thata 
‘Board bas fhrunk near one. Inch in ten. -of its 
Breadth,.to the great Improvement of the Wood, 
by Reafon the Matter that:breeds the Worm, and 
continues the Moifture in Timber, is got out, and 
the Wood ‘made to acquire a much harder. and 
clofer Body than it had before, which.confequent- 
dy: fecures it againit: Warping, and a quick ‘De- 
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cay 3 for the Sap or Morfture, when it remains in 
the Wood, is apt to give in damp Weather, and 
tends towards the Rotting it, as being of an aque- 
ous faline Nature, whofe Particles cannot be eafily 
burnt to nothing, for, by burning the Wood, the 
Sap or Salt gets fix’d in the Afhes; and of “fach 
a Body is this Sap, that when ehough of green 
Wood, as Hoops, Staves for Casks, €c. are boil- 
ed in a confined Place; the Water will become 
glutinous thick, ‘which, indeed, Proves the Sap 
of Trees to be of fuch a Body as ftrengthens the 
‘Wood ; and therefore Steaming, I fuppofe, was 
thought better than Boiling Ship-planks, becaufe 
_ the firft Way makes them pliant, and yet keeps 
the Sap in,‘ which is the more neteffary to be done; 
asa Ship requires the greateft of Strength in her 
outward and lowermoft Wood; for it is moft 
certain, that the Lofs of Sap caufes boiled 
Hoops, Boards, or Planks, to be brittle, and ea- 
fily break fhort. This is what the ereateft Wood 
Author has not clofely oblerved, sholgh it is a 
Matter of Importance. 

Of the feveral Sorts of Oaks. Let Authors writé 
what they will of two different Sorts of Oaks 
growing in England, it is the Opinion of many 
who live among therm, that there is but one trué 
native Sort, as I faid before, for that the fpréad- 
‘ing or upright Oaks acquire their Shapes as they 
are trimmed up, or as they itand open or clofe. 
But, if we would have different Species of Oaks, we 
muft get Exotick Trees, by fowing their Acorns $ 
and thus they may be eafily made Dennifens of our 
Englifo Climate. Of thefe there are great Varie- 
ty, according to Mr. Law/on’s Account from Ca- 
rolina, as the Chefnut-Oak, which grows fo high, 
that, ifa large Bird fits on its Top, it is out of the 
Reach of a Gun charged with Shot, and has a 
sr of a proportionable Thicknefs, ‘with fo pig 

an 
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and {weet an Acorn, that is therefore called the 
Chefnut-Oak.- Thefe are the largeft Trees we 
have, and yield the faireft and beft Plank, clear 
of any Boughs, for near fixty Feet together. 
The red or {carlet Oak is admired for the Variety. 
of its Leaves, and Colour of its. Wood, which 
-fome fancy to be the true Mahogony Sort. It is 
a Tree, that, i in rich Land, grows very large and 
lofty ; but is fo very porous, that it ferves only 
to make Rails, Pipe-ftaves, good Clap-boards, ec. 
as being a Wood of no long Duration : However, 
its Acorns are now fold in the London Sced- -fhops, 
and Sets of thefe young Oaks may be had in Plen- 
ty at feveral Plantations and Nurferies about Lon- 
don ; for I hear, that this particular Oak is in fo 
much Efteem with many, as to be planted asa 
Rarity with great Earneftneis. — The Spanifh Oak 
has a {mooth whitifh Bark, rives well, and is reck- 
oned a ftrong durable Wood, and therefore made 
Ufe of in Ship-building. All of this Sort bear 
_ good Acorns for fattening Swine. — The Baftard 
Spanifob Oak isa Tree that partakes of the Na- 
ture of both the red, fcarlet, and the Spanifh Oak 5 
it rends well, and ferves therefore for making good 
Fences, Clap- boards, €@c. It has a good Acorn.—. 
The black Oak is a very durable Wood under 
Water, and ferves very well for Houfe-work ; 
bearing good Acorns for Hogs, — The white iron 
or ring Oak has its Name from the long Dura- 
tion of its Timber. It will profper in poor Land, 
and is allowed to exceed all for Ship-building in Ca. 
rolina, even beyond the live Oak, whofe ~Planks 
run not fo long as this; and therefore this black 
Oak is in more Efteem than that, though it 
will not laft fo long as the black Oak. This gene- 
rally bears great Quantities of Acorns, The 
Turkey Oak has its Name from its {mall Acorn, 
which are greedily devoured by the wild ice 
Oo 
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of this Country. — The live Oak is an. Ever-green, 
that affects. to grow in fandy Soils, and has a Wood 
that lafts longer than any other in America 5 but 
not fit to cut Planks out of, becaufe its Trunk or 
Body is of too fhort a Length, and is of fo hard a 
Nature, ‘that a Nail, being drove into it, can- 
not be drawn out, and therefore difcourages the 
Sawyers from meddling with it : And though! its 
Body is too fhort for Ship-timber, yet its Limbs 
are for the moft Part fo crooked, as to make ex- 
cellent Knees, €3c. for Veffels of the leffer Size. 
Its Acorns, fweet as Chefnuts, yield an Oil as 
good as that of Olive, but of an Amber Colour, 
and ferves fome to counterfeit the Cocoa, and 
with which they have made Chocolate, hardly to 
be diftinguifhed from the true Sort. This Wood 
1s alfo ufed to make Window-frames, Mallets, Pins 
for Blocks, and many other Things; is a very 
beautiful Tree, and not of the floweft Growth. 
It is faid there are two Sorts of the live Oak, and 
both yield fuch good Acorns, as produce excellent 
{weet Pork, and are of fo kind a Nature, as to 
grow and flourifh in fine Branches, in frefh Wa- 
ter Ponds, in fwampy Grounds, and by River 
Sides, as well or better than in dry Soils. — The 
Willow Oak, or Water Oak, affects to grow in 
Ponds ;. has a Leaf like a Willow, grows in many 
fine Branches, and ferves for many Ufes. — Thefe 
excellent Oaks not only ferve for building Houfes, 
Ships, Fencing, making Casks, &c. but alfo for 
fevera] medicinal Properties belonging to them, to 
the great Benefit of Man’s Health : And therefore, 
it is to be hoped, thefe ufeful Trees will foon be 
much propagated in England, as well for thefe 
good Properties, as for the Improvement of Land, 
fince all of them will grow either in Vale or Cdzi- 
turm, in dry or wet, and in rich or poor Lands.— 
t have only to add, that there is another Oak, 
ae | | called 
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called the white fcaly Bark-Oak, good for build- 
ing Ships, as being one of the largeft Sort, but 
not fo large as the Chefnut-Oak. It is called by 
this Name, becaufe of its fealy, broken, white Bark; 


that is the Coat of this Tree; which affects to 
oh on dry and, and bears a large Acorn, — 
Moft, or all of thefe Trees, would make excel- 
lent Viftoes, Avenues, and Walks: but the Scar- 
Jet and Ever-ereen Oaks muft certainly excel for 
thefe Purpofes, and become a charming Ornament, 
while they grow into great Profit. . 
_- 4 particular Account of the Ever-zreen Oak. 
This Chapter leads me to take Notice of thofe 
Fver-green Oaks mentioned by Mr. Bradley; who 
fays that at Mambead in Devonjbire, in a fhallow Sort 
of Soil of but nine Inches deep, before a red Rock 
appears, thefe Treeseprofper’d fo well, that, at — 
forty Years. End, the Diameter of their Bodies 
meafured above a Foot each; and that the Height 
of one of them was about fifty Feet, with a ftraight 
taper Stem, without a Knot. - I remember, fays 
he, to have feen fome Hogfheads made of the - 
Wood of thefe/ Trees, when I was laft in Devons 
frire, and brought fome of it with me to Town 
the Grain of it is like the fineft Wainfcot ; but it 
is fo very hard to work, that I queftion whether 
we have any harder Wood of the Engli/b Growth, 
unlefs it be Box; and I am informed, that the 
Cooper, who made the Veffels I have mentioned, 
had almoft double the Trouble in fetting and 
Working this Wood, that he ufually had in work- 
ing our common Englifh Oak 5 but I doubt not, 
if he was to follow the ingenious and ufeful Me- 
thod, lately contrived by Capt. Cumberland, tot 
foftening and bending of Planks, for the Ufe of 
Shipping, he would fucceed much better. But 
this Notion of Mr. Bradfey’s, I think, I have 
fufficiently confuted, by the Cooper’s Way Ihave 
> D lately 


lately mentioned, of reducing Staves by cold or 
hot Water, much better than by laying and fweate. 
ing them in a Sand-Bed. — He alfo gives an Ac- 
count, how a Gentleman tranfplanted near 100 of 
thefe Ever-green Oaks, and that after they were 
taken up early in the Spring, 1719, with as much 
Mould. as poffible, they were tranfplanted into 
Holes made on the Fop of 'a Hill; and, fearing 
their Dying on this Removal, he counterplanted 
the Avenues with Lxgli/fb Oaks. . The Confe- 
quence was, that not above four of the Ever-green 
Oaks died, and that hardly fo many of the Eng- 
bifh Oaks. lived. | 
The Largenefs and Worth of Oaks. Mr. Hough- 
ton fays, an Oak of the Duke of Norfolk’s fpread- 
ed almoft fifty-five Yards fquare, and under its 
Shade 1000 Horfe might commodioufly ftand at 
once. — At Reedbam, an Oak was valued at forty 
Pounds the Timber, and twelve Pounds the Lop- 
wood, — Near Newdury was an Oak fifty Feet high 
to the firft Bough, and cut five Feet {quare at the — 
But-end, all clear’ Timber.—Another near the fame 
Place, fince the Wars in Forty odd, held 40 Feet 
excellent Timber, ftraight as an Arrow in Growth 
and Grain, and cutting four Feet at the Stub, and’ 
near a Yard at Top, befides a Fork of almoft ten 
Feet clear Timber. about the Shaft, which was 
-erown’d with a fhady Tuftof Boughs. ‘This Oak, 
he fays, was of fo excellent a Kind, that it cuta — 
Grain as clear. as. any Clap-board. —- There was — 
alfo.a third Oak that grew near thefe two, of © 
@ very great Size, in a gravelly Clay, moiftened 
with {mall and frequent Springs, and that thefe 
Oaks. were not Three-hundred Years old. — Ano- 
ther Oak. was bought by a Cooper, of which he 
made ten Pounds every Yard’s Length, for three — 
er four Yards. The Main-maft of the Royal So- — 
vereign was ninety-nine Feet long, and thirty- — 
| | five 
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- five Inches Diameter. — In Sheffield Lordthip ftood 
an Oak, which had eighteen Yards, without Bough 
or Knot, and carried a Yard and fix Inches fquare 
at the fame Height or Length, and not much 
bigeer near the Root. —In Firth Farm, he fays, 
there was an Oak worth eighty Pounds, and in 
the fame there was another Oak had 10080 Feet 
of Board, about half an Inch thick. — In the fame 
alfo ftood a Tree, which after it was cut down, 
and laid on the Ground, two Men on Horfe-back 
could not fee one another’s Hat-Crowns over the 
Tree. This Tree was fold for twenty Pounds. 
= And here it likewife was, that roo Trees were 
ftanding, which were worth 1000 Pounds. — In 
Worfop Park lay the Bole of a Tree ten Feet long, 
and no Armor Branch on it, and about thirty 
Feet about.— There were feveral Trees forty Feet 
long of Timber, which did bear two Feet fquare 
at the Top of forty Feet. At this Rate one of them, 
fuppofing it a Cylinder, would yield above fix Tun 
of Timber.—In another there was an Oak called 
Lady’s-Oak, that contain’d forty-two Tun of 
Timber, and had Arms that held four Feet fquare, 
for ten Yards in Length.—One Joba Garland 
built a very handfome Barn of five Bay, with Pan, 
Pofts, Beams, Spars, ce. of one fole Oak-Tree, 
— Another in his Neighbourhood was fo large, that 
every. Foot forward, one with another, was half a 
Tun of Timber; it bore five Feet fquare, and 
forty Feet long, &&c. It contained twenty Tun of 
Timber, moft of it fold for twenty Shillings per 
Tun ; befide that, the Boughs afforded twenty- 
five Cords of Fuel Wood, and then the’ Price of 
‘Timber was fall, to what itis now.—In 1636, an 
hundred Oak-trees were fold for 100 Pounds; but, 
being thought too dear, the Buyer went from his 
Bargain, wherefore they continued growing till 
1671, and then, fold for 560. Pounds, —. Another 
ei D2 fowed 
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Jowed three Acres of barren Land with Acorns, — 
and, in fixty Years, they were worth 300 Pounds, 
TET likewife obferves, that, in fome Parts of the — 
World, they have no other Water to drink, than 
what their Trees afford them; not only by their — 
proper Juice, but from their Attraétion of the E- 
vening Moifture, which impends in the Shape of © 
an Evening Cloud over them, as in the Ifand, | 
of Ferroe, “and many other Places ; for, if their. 
Woods were here once deftroyed, they might pe- 
rifh for Want of Rain.—But how wonderful 1s, 
the Contemplation of the Weaknefs of an Oak's 

- Beginning, and the Grandeur of its Growth! — 

A Table meafured five Feet in Breadth, nine Feet 
and a half in Length,. and fix Inches thick, all of 
intire clear Oak. — Mercenas tells us, that the 
great Ship called the Crown, which the late French 
King built, had its Keel Timber 120 Feet long, — 
and the Main-maft twelve Feet Diameter at Bot- 
tom, and eighty-five in Height. But to come 
nearer Flome: ‘There is an Oak now ftanding in - 
Chefoam Parifh in Bucks, about feven Miles from 
Gaddefden, that a Man bid fifty Pounds for. Ano- 
ther at Linflow, about a Mile below Leightou- 
Buzzard, had 1000 Feet of Timber init ; it was 
forty Feet to the firft Bough, growing near a River, — 
and for which the Owner was bid forty Pounds. - 
— In Wales is an haine shace ah cut into the Wood of 
an old Beam, thus : 


Full fixty Feet. in Length my Stem did bear, 
Bei de my Limbs, which very Spacious WEE. 


Mr. Houghton’s Way of propagating. the Oak. 
Firft, fays: he, ¢ get your Ground into a good, Tilth ; 
then, if it is oF “ole ftiff Sort, fow your Acorns in_ 
Oseber : ; if of the light Sort, in February. To 
do which, make Drills, or Rills, of four Inches . 

deep, 
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deep, and of two. Feet Interval. In thefe ftrow 
your Acorns that are dropping ripe, and from 
thriving Trees. Note, that fix Bufhels of Acorns 
will fow or plant an Acre of Ground, at a Foot 
Diftance. As foon as they begin to peep, earth 
them up, efpecially after the Breaking of the 
greater Frofts; and, when they are an Inch above 
Ground, draw them, where they are too thick, 
and fet them immediately in other Drills or Lines. 
When your Seedlings have ftood till ‘Zune, beftow 
a fingle Digging about them, and fcatter fome 
Horfe- Litter in Rows, to preferve from fcorching 
and keeping in Moitture ; and then, in March fol- 
lowing, dig it all into the Earth. Continue this Pro- 
cefs for twoor three Years together, for, till then, 
the Subftance of the Kernels will hardly be {pent tn 
the Plant, which is of great Importance. Then 
you may prune the Branches, but fpare the Top. 
Then plant them forth, where they are to conti- 
nue, at forty or more Feet: Diftance 3 ; and the Jn- 
tervals you may plant with Ath, which may be 
fell’d either for Poles or Finbar; without the 
leaft Preyudice to the Oak. In Tranfplanting pre- 
ferve the Roots and the Earth adhering to the’ 
fmalleft Fibres, which fhould by no Means be 
fhaken off, for thefe tender Hairs are the Mouths 
and Vehicles which fuck in the Moifture, and 
transfufe it into all Parts of the Tree. Staking 
and Propping up young Oaks are certainly a great 
Prefervative to them; but in Scotland, they “fay, 
they let them take their Chance ; ; and, if any fall 
by Winds, they raife them again, and thus ftrike 
Root fo faft by loofening the Ground about them, 
that. they foon become fixed of themfelves ; and 
though an Oak. will grow tolerable well in moft 
Grounds, yet they chiefly affect a found, black, 
deep, faft Mould, rather warm, than over wet 
and cold, and a little rifing, That Oak, which 
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grows in Vale Land, grows to the greateft Stature 5. 
but the Timber, from Hills, is far better, and of a 
finer Grain. Oaks never profper in too cold, nor 
too hot a Country. A Cow-pafture is one of the 
beft of Places for an Oak to thrive in ; but, to dif- 
courage none, Oaks exceedingly profper in Gra- 
vels and .moift Clays, yea, in the coldeft Clays 
that will hardly graze ; but they frequently make 
Stands, as they meet with Variety of Footing, and 
fometimes proceed again vigorous, as. they pene- 
trate beyond or out-grow their Obftructions, and 
meet with better Earths, which is of that Confe- 
quence, that more than 100 Years Advance may 
be clearly gained by Soil and Hufbandry. Out of 
— the very Walls of Silcefter in Hampfbire, he {fays, 
fome Oaks have grown of ten Loads a-piece, 
which feemed to {trike Root into the very Stones. 
And, in the Foreft of Dean, fome good Oaks 
have grown upon Ground, which has been as it 
were a Rock of ancient Cinders buried there ma- | 
ny Ages fince. It is obferved that Oaks which 
grow in rough ftony Grounds, and obftinate Clays, 
are long before they come to any. confiderable Big- 
nefs; but in Time they afford the moft excellent 
Timber, having ftood long, and got good Foot- 
ing. The fame may we affirm of the lighteft 
Sands, which produce a fmooth-grain’d Timber, 
of all others, the moft ufeful for the Joiner ; but 
that, which grows in the Gravel, is fubjeét to be 
moft frow and brittle. An Oak will fooner run 
into Heart in fome Earths than others. It 
begins in many Places to do this, at fifteen or 
twenty Years Growth. Englifh Oak is infinitely. 
preferable to the French. Cops oaken Hoops are 
much better than the Hazel ones, and: will out laft 
fix of Ath. 

Of Iranfplanting Oaks. If you tranfplant Oaks | 
at any Jimes, if the Roots are but fufficiently 

3 covered 
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covered to keep the Body fteady and erect, it is 
enough, and then all the Mould poffible fhould 
be carried with the Roots ; for, in this Condition, 
Jarge Trees have been tranfplanted with Succefs at 
Midjummer, if they are planted to the fame At- 
pect they ftood in before; but, if in Winter, dig 
round the Trees Roots, fo as almoft to undermine 
it; then caft as much Water as may fill the 
Trench, or at leaft fufficiently wet it, unlefs the 
Ground were very moift- before, Thus let it ftand 
till fome very hard Froft happens, and then car- 
ry it away to its new Station, where it may be 
preferved from freezing again by Horfe-Litter ; 
but, if the Ground about it be over heavy, you may 
raife it by a Crane or Pulley, hanging between a 
Triangle, which will raife it, with Mould about 
the Roots, and then you may bring it away on a 
Trundle, to be replanted where you pleafe: And 
thus you may tranfplant Trees of a wonderful 
Stature, without Lopping off their Heads, which 
is of great Importance, where it is practifed to 
fupport a Defect, or remove a Cunriofity; but 
fuch Trees muft be well proteéted for feven Years 
again{t Injuries. 

The Charatter of Englifh and Norway Oak. 
Of all the common Oaks growing in Europe, there 
is none fo ftrong, tough, and fine-grained, as the 
Englifb, becaufe its Timber is clofer pored than a- 
ny of them, and therefore has not Room to lodge | 
that Quantity of Sap, as others have. It is on this 
Account, that the Heart of Norway Oak (which, 
of the foreign Sort, is moftly in Ufe with us) will 
rot, when the Engl will not, for it was never 
known that the Heart of Engli/b Oak ever rotted 
by the Worm, if it had fair Ufage, whether it 
was green or dry : But the worm Holes, that are 
often feen in Norway Oak, plainly difcover, that 
the Edeart of its Timber is fo very porous, as to 

con- 
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contain great Quantities of Sap, which is the Mat? 
ter that breeds and nourifhes the Worm, and 
which occafions the Deftruétion of this Wood; 
fometimes at a young Age. But to be more 
particular ; the Goodnefs of Oak may be known 
(when dry) by its Weight, for it is generally al- 
lowed, that right good Engli/b Oak will weigh, one 
Fourth at leaft, heavier, than the Norway Sort; 
which,. indeed, is of fo foft a Nature, that it is 
almoft as light as fome Deal ; for ifa Floor was 
Jaid with fach Oak, and a Perfon was to walk on 
it with nailed Shoes, he would leave an Impreffi- 
_on of the Nails behind him. However, this Nor- 
way Oak is not without its feveral good Proper- 
tics, as well as the Engl. It makes a. fine pli- 
ant Wainfcot, that works eafier into Shapes than 
the Englifh , and fo, in many other Cafes, it is pre= 
ferablé to ours, which is of a more ftubborn 
Nature, and very hard to be reduced “into the 
Make. of feveral Inftruments, that. the Norway 
readil y fubmits to.’ But the Englifo, being much 
ftronger and tougher, exceeds: “all the European 


Sorts for Ship-building ; becaufe its clofer Body 


enables it to refift even the Balls of Cannon fo ftout- 
ly, that, if one enters its Plank, it gives Way. to 
it more by Squeeze, than by fuffering a Piece to 
be drove out into Splinters, which the ‘Norway Oak 
cannot fo well do, as being of a lighter and more 

porous Body, that caufes it to be eafily pene- 
trated, and to give Way to’ the leffer Force of 
Balls, and which therefore flies into Jar ge Pieces or 
Splinters, to the greater Danger of both Men 
and Ship ; becaufe itis fuppoted, that, if an Engl 
Oak is cut down at a right Age, afd comes off 4 
right Soil, itis three Times ftronget than the Nor- 
way Sort ; not but that there 1s fone Englhifo Oak, 
which comes off bad Soils, that is not fo good as 
the beft Norway; but I write of the general Sort: 
In 
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In1738, ¥ was'told in Kent by a Sawyer, that Oak | 
has been lain in*Sale Water, and the Sap by this 
Means has been found to be harder than the Heart. 
Lhe Afbes of Oak. This Wood, as it is the King 
of Timber, fo it yields the ftrongeft A‘thes of all 
the ‘Timber Tribe, and therefore are excellent to 
day on Grafs or Corn Land, for forwarding the 
"Growth of Vegetables. But there is a Diffes 
rence in the Afhes of Oak ; they are the ftrongeft 
that are made from green Oak-Wood, before the 
Sap is wafted by Time, or wafhed out of it: Sos 
likewife, they are the lighteft, that are made from 
very old Wood, or from that which has been 
foaked or boiled, infomuch that a Pint of the 
- former will weigh near as heavy again, as a Pint of 
the latter ; whichis a plain Proof, that Water will 
wath out the Sap of Timber, as well as Time will | 
wafte it. Thefe Afhes are faid to cure Ropinefs 
in Beer; but the Lee, or Lye of them, is rot fo 
‘fit to buck Linnen with, as that of other Woods ; 
becaufe this Sort is apt to ftrain the Linihen with 
a reddifh difagreeable Colour. And here it may 
feem fomewhat ftrange, that the Lee of thefe 
Afhes will rot an oaken Buck-tub,. fooner than . 
it will a Tub made of all Deal; but itis Fact, as 
I fhall by and by more particularly obferve in the 
Chapter of the Fir-Tree. | , 

Oak Mafte or Acorns. cis faid, that a Peck of 
Acorns a Day, witha little Bran, will make a Hog © 
increafe a Pound Weight a Day, for two Months . 
together, They give them alfo to Oxen, with 
Bran, chopp’d and broken. Some advife to mace 
rate them firft in Water, to extract their Maligni- 
ty, left the Cattle perifh. Thus they are moft pro- 
per for Swine; and; being fo made, fmall, will 
fatten Pigeons, Peacocks; ‘Turkies, Pheafants, 
and other Poultry. Acorns, it is faid, were here- 
tofore the Food of Men, by roafting them under 
E Limbers, 
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Embers, as many now do Chefnuts. Almoft eve- 
ry Part of the Oak is a Sovereign-Medicine again{t — 
Fluxes. But, to cure the Acorns for fatting Swine 
in Hertfordpire, we put two, three, or four | 
Bufhels, or more, in a Heap, on the Ground, and 
fling our Pifs-pot now and then over them, which 
will. force them into a Heat or Fermentation, and © 
then into a Spire, almoft as long as one’s Finger, if 
they remain long enough in the Heap ; and thus 
they are cured of a moft venomous Quality, that 
feldom fails of giving Hogs the Garget, when the — 
Acorns are eaten by them raw in a Styes. lo 
which I add, that, by fuch Spiring, the Acorn 1s 
made fweeter than when it falls off the Tree of it- 
felf, and thereby creates a keener Appetite in the 
Hog, and fats him fooner. But here I muft ob- 
ferve, that it is too common a Praétice for Invaders 
of another Man’s Property, clandeftinely to beat _ 
the Acorns off the Tree before they are ripe for 
their Swine, but fuch Ufage hinders the Tree 
from bearing feveral Years. 
QOak’s Age. When an Oak 1s got nae its full 
Heart, the Age of it is hard to be known ; ; but, if 
it is cut down before that, it may be nearly guefted 
at, for then a Wrinkle or Circle will appear in its 
Body, and fhew by. their Number, how many 
Years it is old, accounting each Circle for one 
‘Year. This is a furer Sign “than the- Wrinkles in 
a Cow’s Horn, by which we guefs at their Age; 
becaufe they feldom have more than.one Wrinkle 
or Circle, till five Years old, and that fooner or 
later, according to the Time of her Calving 5 — 
but an Qak, Ath, Fir, Hazel, and moft other — 
Woods, fhew thefe Marks at. three or four Years § 
old, when they are about the Bignefs of one’s © 
Thumb ; fo that, if a Tree is cut at a right Time, 
it may be eafil ly perceived, even from three or four 
‘Years of Age, 
Towa 
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How an inclofed Field was fown with Acorns in a 
wrong Manner. By the Cafe mentioned in my firft 
Part, of a Gentleman’s Mifmanagement in fowing, 
a Field with Acorns, as at Pages 15 and 17, Ican 
now fay, he got a wretched fcrub Parcel of young 
Oaks in the fame, which came up fo thin, that I 
believe there was hardly one Acorn in twenty, that 
grew in Perfection; infomuch that the ten Acres 
of Ground, that were fown for raifing a Wood, 
would have appeared-almoft a barren Plot, had 
not the Vacancies been fill’d up in Time with 
young Afhes, Beeches, and Sallows, which came 
up fpontaneoufly, by their Seed being carry’d by 
the Winds, Fowls, and Mice, to the fame, from 
two adjoining Woods, and thereby caufed fuch 
vaft Numbers to grow fo faft, that many of them 
were higher than the Oaks at YearsEnd. But, 
to amplify this, I fhall be more particular in giving ~ 
an Account, that this Ground, which was fown 
with Acorns for a Wood in , joined to 
two feveral Woods of Beech and Oak, whofe Soil 
was a gravelly Loam, as well as this. Now this 
fame Land was an inclofed Field, that had a good 
Crop of Wheat on it, and for which it had been 
well ploughed and dunged; then, after the Wheat 
Crop had been gotten off, the Ground had only 
one Ploughing given it in March following, and 
the Acorns were {trained out of a Man’s Hand in 
every Thorough or Furrow, as the Plough made 
them, and which was covered with Mould by a 
new Furrow that was turned upon them, till all 
the Seed lay in four-thorough Stitches, or twoe © 
bout Lands, as the Wheat did, ‘and then immes 
diately harrowed down almoft to the Level ; but 
there was no Dung, or other Dreffing, ufed in the 
fame. In fhort, the whole Field was fown ina 
rough and poor Order ; and what added to the 
Misfortune was, that the Acorns lay all Winter in 
en K 2 a Chams 
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1 Chamber or Loft uncovered, and fo. thick,.- that 
they heated, and many of them fpired, little or. 
more, which proved one main Caufe of this Lofs, _ 
as I was an Eye-witnefs of : However, as. this 

Plantation was directly fhut up for good, the Grafs 

3rew and rotted every Year in the fame, to. the, 
sreat Benefit of thofe few Trees that did grow. 

But, for making up the Defect,- the Owner, after 

‘ome Years were paft, feeing the Nakednels of his. 
young Wood, caufed many 7 {mall Sticks, or Cut-. 
ings * of Ballow: about eighteen Inches, or two 
» Sect long, to be thruft into the Earth a little. 
— loping, in the Month of February, fo that about: 
ine third Part of them was in the Ground, and 

he reft out, which ‘fucceeded: fo well, that moft. 
# them grew. 

‘ The bet Way of ra er ing a iamation * Oak, tt 
the Chilturn Country. It is certain, that feveral, 
Sorts of Earth, and their Situations, require diffe-. 
rent Managements for their Raifing .a Wood of 

ak-Trees :. And accordingly, in my firft Part, 
I have laid down feveral Methods for their Propa-- 
gation, both:in Chilturn and Vale Lands. Now, 
- therefore, | have to obferve, that all Ground, to 
be fown with Acorns, fhould be-often ploughed, 
till it is gotten into a good Tilth, and well dref< 
fed with a ftrong lafting Manure. But, to be more 
particular, I shall confine my Pen to this fame 
Field I have been writing of, which is a loamy 
Gravel, as I faid before, and inclofed with a com- 
mon Hedge of fevera] Sorts of Wood, whofe Sur- 
face lay fo near a red Clay, that the Acorns, when 
fprained into its deep Thoroughs, remained. in 
fome Places within two or three Inches of the fame, 
which foon ftunted their Growth; and, by thefe 
Jeveral Difadvantages, caufed them to grow very 
flowly, into: fcrubbed dwindling Bodies. Here, 
wri ved J thall thew the Miftakes that attended 

this 
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iis Work, : by laying down Peal that would 
ave effectually anfwered the common End; |; 
 Firf. The Land, as foon as the Wheat'had , 
been gotten off, fhould have been ploughed, by, 
laying the Stitches into broad Lands, with the 
“Wheel-fallow, .or other Plough, and then imme- 
diately harrowed plain. In this Pofture, it might: 
hie till the Beginning of December following, when 
twenty, or more, good Cart-Loads of rotten, 
Dung fhould be put’ on every Acre, or thirty 
Bufhels of the fmall Sort of Horn-fhavings, or 
twenty of Cows Hair, or of Wool-marks, or 
twenty Buthels of Pigeons or Hens-dung, or twenty. 
Loads of Mould mixed with fmall Challkor Lime, . 
or other fuficient Drefling or Compoft, on the’ 
fame Quantity of Ground, “and be ploughed into: 
the Earth with the fame Plough in fharp Bouts, 
which, by February or March, will be well incor-' 
porated, and by Frofts and Rains fo mellowed, as tor 
caufe a fweet hollow Tilth ; then:it is, cliat thefe 
Bouts are to be Back-bouted, or what we call Bout-: 
ed-down, to bring the Land into a: plain -even 
Pofture ; and that it may the better be fo, the © 
Harrows fhould follow, and be direétly drawn over 
it both long and crofs Ways, and now it is ready 
for the laft Plowing and Sowing. 

Secondly. As foon as the Acorns begin, or are rea~ 
dy to drop from the Oak, with a Ladder, gather as 
many, or more than you want, that you may chuie 
out the biggeft, which is the beft Seed, and thus 
~ prevent them falling on the Ground ; for then they 

would be a little brutfed, and confequently da- 
maged ina fmall Degree, When you have your 
Quantity, lay them thin,on.a dry Chamber-floor,, 
with a little Straw, {pread thinly over them, to keep 
the Froft out: Or ia dry Sand, in Layers of one 
and-the other, that their Wakes, or Root-Spires, 
may be prevented fhooting forth ; if they do, 


they 
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they will not grow, at leaft very defective; on 
avhich Account, the Acorn muft be gathered ina 
dry Time, if poffible, that they may keep found 
till Sowing-time. | 
Thirdly, If the Acorns are not faved for fowing in 
February or March, it may be done another Way 5 
that is, the Land may be prepared by feveral 
Plowings, and a full Dreffing, between “hallows- 
tide and Alballows-tide, and, after it is fo well 
plowed and manured, the Seed may be fown in 
the Manner following: As foon as gathered, 
Drills fhould be made at every two Feet Diftance, 
and this may be done with the Foot-plough, the 
two-wheel Pea-ftitch Plough, or better with a dou- 
ble-breafted Drill-plough. If the Surface is fhallow, 
or a lean Clay, a hungry Gravel, a dry Hurlock, 
or a poor Sand is underneath it, then the Foot or ~ 
Swing-plough will do well, becaufe it will plow 
very fhallow; but, if the Soil be a loofe, deep, 
hazel Mould, then the pea-f{titch-wheel-pecked- 
fhare Plough may anfwer the Purpofe. But, 
above all, there is none comes up to the Drill- 
Plough, becaufe this may be kept to a cer- 
tain Depth, which is very neceflary on thefe Ac- 
counts. Thus, when this or any other Plough 
makes a Drill, a Man is to follow, and drop an | 
Acorn at every Foot Diftance, and fo on through- 
out the Field ; then cover all by a Hand-Hough, | 
or by drawing the Harrows over the Whole, and 
the Work. is done. But there are  feveral other 
Ways to fow Acorns for a Wood, according fo 
the Nature of the Ground, and its Situation, as 
when it lies more or lefs wet ; then it will be re- 
quifite to fow the Seed in two, or three, or four, 
or fix, or eight Bout-lands, which, in a great 
Meatfure, will prevent the young Oaks being fpoiled 
by Inundations, and Chills of Water and Ice, 
_ And thus, when Acorns are fown in Offeber op 
j Novems- 
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November, it is according to Nature’s own Way, as 
I prefume, I have fufficiently proved in my firft 
Part ; for this Tree by Right, no more than the 
Wallnut-Tree, fhould never be tranfplanted ; be- 
caufe its Tap, main and beft Root, is thereby fpoil- 
ed, which of all others fhould be preferved, as 
running deepeft into the Ground, and there draws 
a great deal of Nourifhment in the drieft Seafons ; 
and indeed, it is this Tap, or long Root, that is 
the chiefeft Stay and Support of this magnificent 
Tree, againft the Violence of Storms and Tem- 
efts, 

; To improve the Growth of young Oaks. But, to 
have thriving Trees in a little Time, there is 
fomething to be done after the fowing Part is fi- 
nifhed. Ifthe Acorns are put into the Ground in 
Offober or November, and the Winter following 
happens to be a mild one, there is no great Dan- 
per of the Spires being {poiled by Frofts, becaufe 
they will hardly come out Time enough till the 
Spring following : However, for Fear of fevere 
cold Seafons, and for the better Security of your 
Seed, be timely with fome Affiftance, by fcatter- 
ing over the Drills either Horfe-litter, Soot, pow- 
der’d Lime, Fowl-dung, Peat, or other Athes, 
Oil-cake Powder, Malt-duft, or fuch like Ma- 
nure, that the fubfequent Rains may wath it in, 
and make them better refift the Chills of Frofts 
or Waters, and alio prove an Antidote againift the 
Damage of Mice, Moles, Squirrels, and other Ver- 
min. Next to this, in the Summer-time, keep 
your Vacancies clean from Weeds with the Hough, 
to prevent the young Oaks being retarded in their 
Growth by them; and fo on, every Year, for fe- 
veral Years. But the Dutch Hough will anfwer this 
Work the beft of any; becaufe, with this, you 
may hough a great deal in one Day, with more Eafe 
than with any other. And if you pleafe, you may 

| fet, 
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fet a fingle Row of the broad W indfor Bean be- 
‘tween the : Drills, which will fhade the young Oaks, 
and rather forward, than impede their Growth. 
Or, if you don’t do this, it will be a great Im- 
provement to them, if you dig rotten Dung, of 
other good Compoft, in between the Rows, for 
fuch will greatly nourifh the young Plants, and 
give you a plentiful Crop of Beans, or Peafe, or 
Cabbages, for feveral Years. NV. B. Almoft any 
Soil is proper for fome profitable Tree, though it 
is good for nothing elfe..— In 1738, I was told 
by a Cabinet- maker, that Oak has afforded a moft 
beautiful, knotty Fanneer, if it isa right Sort of 
Stick, and cut down at a right Age. Oaks from 
the firft Semination are, in fome Places, ready to 
be cut for Cops- Wood in fourteen Years; and fome 
Acorns, fet in Fledge-rows, have, in thirty Years, 
had Stems of above a Foot Diameter. Generall 
Cops-Wood fhould be cut clofe and fmooth, leit 
the*Water get into their Stems and rot them. 
hi Oaks. If an Oak is pruned as it fhould 
be, it will run up more in Height, than in a fpread- 
ing Form, as I have experienced, for I have them 
growing in my Wood, and in Hedge-rows. And 
if any defire an Oak to grow in ‘Height, more 
than in the Spread, then it is neceflary to prune 
the fide Shoots, either in Winter or Summer, to 
further the Growth of the main Stem. Likewife 
take Care to leave Shoots below each other; for, 
when they grow even, the T'ree’s Body will be 
bigger'in that Part. thar ordinary, and caufe pre- 
judicial Knots: But, above all, cut away and keep 
down all Suckers, that may fhoot out at the Bot- 
tom of the Tree, for thefe are commonly very 
deftructive to the Tree’s Growth : So all Mofs and 
Ivy thould be carefully Sept off, for they have a 
Sort of Roots belonging to chew; by which they 
feed on, and are much: nourifhed by the Bark of 
the 
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the Oak. - Yet this noble Tree muft not be left 
with fo flender and narrow a Head, as to hinder 
the Wind from fhaking its Body ; for I can affure 
you, that when fuch a Tree. has Head enough 
on it, as to be eafily fhaken by the Wind, it very 
much promifes a fpeedy Growth in fuch an Oak. 

_ When Oaks are to be fell’d. The State and Con- 
dition of an Oak-Tree may be known by piercing 
it, or by digging about its Roots, or, when the 
Tree perifhes at Top, it is ever the Mark of great 
Decay in the Roots. There are alfo {welling Veins 
about the Bark, that twine. like Ivy, and are an 
infallible Sign of their Hollownefs, and confequent- 
Jy high Time to fell it. In April, fome fay, isa 
‘wrong Time to cut down Oaks, becaufe, while 
‘the Tree is over moift, they are not fo fit for the 
Axe, as being more obnoxious to Putrefaction and 
the Worm. But, to make fuch a feafonable ‘Time, 
@ Gath fhould be firft made in the Pith of the 
‘Tree, for the Sap to run out, before it is fawn or 
hewn down; for the Veffels, that afcend in the 
Bark, are called Arteries, and thofe, that defcend 
in the Trunk, or Body, are the Veins. Some, 
again, will not fella feedling Oak, becaufe, they 
day, it produces a reddifh Wood not acceptable to. 
the Workman. Alfo that Tree, that grows on 
the Head of its Mother, is feldom a good Tim- 
-ber one. One Foot of Timber, near the Root, 
4s worth three further off. To make excellent 
Boards and Planks, fome advife to bark Trees in 
-a fine Seafon, and let them ftand a Year before 
Felling, to harden the Sap, as. I have obferved in 
my firft Part of the Zimber-Tree. It’s faid, that 
- the Venetians \et their Qak lie fome Years in Waa 


‘ter before Ufing it. Others bury their Oak aFootr __ 
in the Ground; others, in Wheat, and fome cure ~~ 


4g by Fire, J was told, that.aGentleman in Su/- 


fox lofes 500 Pounds a Year, fot Want of felling 
his Oak. 

' The medicinal Vertues of the Oak, &c. The 
Diftill’d Water.of the Acorns is eood again{t the 
Phthifick, and Stitch in the Side; heals hiward Ul- 
cers, breaks the Stone, and refrigerates Inflammatt- 

ons, being applied with Linnén dipped therein : 
Nay, fomé affirm, that Acorns, eaten fafting, kill 
Worms, proyoke Urine, and break even the Stone 
itfelf, Oaks bear a Knurr, full of a cottony Mat- 
ter, of which they anciently made Wick for their 
am ps and: Candles ; and Yobn Prevotius menti- 
ons an Oil of Acorns, chymically drawn, which 
‘he affirms to be of the longeft Continuance, and 
leaft confumptive of any, ‘for fuch Lights. Oak- 
Jeaves,. laid thick on Snow, preferve it as well for 
‘Wine, asa deep’ Pit, or the moft artificial Refri- 
géeratory. Varro affirms, they made Salt of Oak, 
which they fometimes ufed for Meat, but chiefly to 
{prinkle among, and fertilize their Seed-Corn; 
and without Doubt, *twas better for their Corn, 
than Meat; for fuch may be made of our Pot- 
‘afhes. And Mr. Houghton fays, that the Afthes 
and their Lee are good to buck Linnen with, and 
to cure the Ropinefs of Wine ; and whether the 
‘Acorn would not tan Leather, as well as the Bark, 
“{s.fubmitted to Tria]. The Ground-Oak, while 
young, is ufed for Poles, ‘Cudgels, and Walking: 
Staves, Moft Roots have fome Excellency for 
fair, beautiful, chamleted, and lafting Timber, ap- 
plicable to many Ufes ; ftich as formerly ‘made 
Hafts for Daggers, Harigers,” Knives, Handles 
for Staves, “Tobacco-Boxes, * and elegant Joiners _ 
“Work, and even for fome mathematical Inftru- 
ments of the larger Size, to be had in, or near the 
Roots of many Trees : Neither are to be omitted 
the Galls, Mifletoe, Polypod, “Agarick, Uve, 
Fungus’s to make Tinder, and many other ufe+ 
ful 
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Ful Excellencies, to the Number of above twen- 
ty; which, doubtlefs, difcovers the Variety of 
Tranfudations, Percolations, and. Contextures of 
this admirable Tree ; but, of the Fruits and Ani- 
mals generated of them, Redi promifes a Treatife ; 
in the mean Ti ime; let me add hete, that I was . 
told, by a Diftiller ih London, about the Year 
1735, that the Leave’ of the Oak, diftilled, will 
yield a potent Spirit. Pliny affirms, that the ‘Galls 
break out altogether in one Night, about the Be- 
ginning of Fune, and arrive to he Growth in oné’ 
Day. I fuppofe he means the Oak-apple, as we 
call it in Hertfordfbire ; and thefe are fo readily dif= , 
pofed for Bearing, that, after a Tree has been fell’d 
to peel, the Oak-apple, or Gall, has come out. 
Galls are of feveral Kinds, but grow upon a diffe+ 
rent Species of Robur from any of ours, which 
never arrive to any Maturity : The white and im- 
perforated is beft, Of the Galls is made the Ground 
and Bafis of Ink, and feveral Dyes, efpecially fad- 
der Colours. The white Mofs compofes the 
choiceft Cyprus-powder, which is efteemed good 
for the Head ; for this has grown, fometimes, on 
the Body of the Oak, a Foot or more, long: 
Young red Oaken lice boiled in Wine, make 
‘an excellent Gargle for a fore Mouth ; and almoft 
every Part of the Oak isa fovereign Medicine a- 
eainft Fluxes in general. Oaken Coals, beaten and 
mix’d with Honey, cure the Carbuncle; to fay 
nothing of the Vifcus’s, Polypods, and other Ex- 
crefcencies, of which innumerable Remedies are 
pin hee noble Antidotes; Syrups, &ec. In 
ort; 


When Ships for bloody Combat we prepare, ., 
Oak affords Plank, and arms our Men of War s 
Maintains our Fires, makes Ploughs to till the Gr ‘ounds 
For Ufe no Timber like the Oak is found. 

a Our 
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Our Fleets, that now the Seas commana, 
Were late upon our Ifland growing 3 
Her wholefome Stores, for every Band, 
As late within her Fields were lowing. 
While thus the Means for Naval Arms 
The Produé of our Land fuffices ; 
What then foe waftes fupports her Farms s 
From new Demands new Profit rifes. 
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e N feveral of the foregoing Accounts of Oak, 
I have been more particular in its new and lateft 
Improvements, than any before me, But, in this- 
' Chapter of the 4, I thall follow Mr. Houghton, 
_ who gives a plenary Account of it, and becaufe it 
differs in many Refpects from my Chapter of the 
Afb in my firft Part. | 
| Lhe Propagation of the Afb, This Tree bears its 
Seed, he fays, in fingle T’eguments or Coverings, 
and thefe Seeds are contained in membraneous Co- | 
verings, being alate Seed-Vefiels or Keys, and fin-. 
ele, having wingéd Leaves, a fmooth Bark, and 
a tough Wood. 
The Ath is with us reputed Male and Female, 
the.one affecting the higher Grounds, the other the: 
plain, ofa whiter Wood, and rifing many ‘Times. 
to a prodigious Stature ; fo as in forty Years, trom. 
the Key, an Afh hath been fold for thirty Pounds ¢ 
And it is credibly reported, that one planted fo 
‘many Afhes, as, in his Life-time, were fairly va- 
lued at sojoo0 , 
There is alfo a more lower and knotty Sort. 
The Keys. being gathered from a young age tt 
’ , ree 
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‘Tree when they begin to fall (which is about the 
End of O@eber, and the enfuing Month) are to be 
Jaid to dry, and then fowed any Time betwixt that 
and Cbriftmas ; but not altogether fo deep as Beech- 
Mattes. Thus they do in Spain, from whence let us 
get fome of their Keys of their beft Trees, a few. 
whereof will be fufficient to {tore a Country. They 
will lie a full Year in the Ground, before they ap- 
pear; therefore you muft carefully fence them all 
that Time: But, if you would make a confiderable 
Wood of them at once, dig or plow a Parcel of 
_ Ground, as you would prepare it for Corn, and 
with the Corn, efpecially Oats (or what other 
Grain you think fitteft) fow alfo good Store of 
Keys : Take off your Crop of Corn or Seed in its 
Seafon, and the next Year following, it will be co- 
vered with young Afhes, which will be fit either: 
to ftand (which is beft) or be tranfplanted for di- 
vers Years after : And thefe will be far better than 
thofe from Woods (efpecially Suckers, which are 
worth nothing) being removed at one Foot Stature, 
(the fooner the better) provided you defend them 
well from Cattle. 

The Reafon of this hafty Tranfplanting, is to 
prevent their obftinate and deep Rooting, which 
makes them hard to be taken up, when they grow 
older; and, being removed, they take no great 
Hold till the fecond Year, after which they come 
_ away amain: Yet fome, of five or fix Inches Dia- 
meter, have thriven as well as the fmaller Wands, 
-You may accelerate their Springing up by laying 
the Keys in Sand, and fome moift Earth, 8. S, 8, 
or a Row of Earth and a Row of Keys; but lay 
them not too thick, or double, and in a covered, 
_ though airy Place, for a Winter before you fow 
_ them; and the fecond Year they will come away 
greatly, fo you trim and cleanfe them. Cut not 
his Head at all (which, being young, is pithy) os 

| y 
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by any Means the fibrous Part of the Root ¢ only, 
that downright, or Tap-root, is to be totally aba- 
ted : But this ought to be in the Increafe of O7fo- 
ber or November, and not in the Spring. 

To manage Afb well, Excellency of Ground-App: 
Grafing of Afb. Where Afb grows bef. Ground 
Af as good Timber as the Oak. The Afh will 
grow when the Bark is of. °*Tis better to 

{pare the Head than the fide Branches of the Afh 
(which, while young, may be cut clofe) becaufe, 
being yet younger, it is but of a fpongy Subftance ; 
but, being once well fixed, you may cut him as 
dlofe to the Earth as you pleate ; it will caufe him 
to fhoot prodigioufly, fo as in few Years to be 
fit for Pike-ftaves ; whereas, if you take him wild 
out of the Foreft, you muft of Neceffity ftrike off © 
the Head, which much impairs it. 

- Young Afhes are fometimes in Winter Froft- 
burned black as Coals, and then to ufe the Knife 
is feafonable, tho? they do commonly recover of 
themfelves flowly. In South Spain, after the firft 
Dreffing, they let them grow till one, being fplit in 
four, will make four Pike- ftaves. From thete low 
Cuttings, come our Ground-afhes, fo much fought — 
after for Arbors, Efpaliers, or other Pole- works : | 
They will {pring in Abundance, and may be re- 
duced to one for a Standard- Tree or Timber. 

Ath will be propagated from a Bough flipp’d off 
with fome of the old Wood, a little before the 
Bud fwells ; but with Difficulty by Layers. Such 
as they referve for Spears in Spaim, they keep ftrip- 
ed up clofe to the Stem, and plant them in clofe 
Order, and moift Plicés. Thefe they cut a- 
bove the Knot (for the leaft Nodofity fpoils them) 
in the Decreafe of Fanuary, which were of the 
lateft for us. Some fay the Afh will receive a Graff 
of its own Kind, or be inoculated with the Pear and 


Apple, : . 
. | 'Fises 
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Tis ill to plant Ath in Plough-lands ; for the 
Roots will be obnoxious to the “Coulter, and the 
Branches, dripping upon Corn, fpoil it; but, in 
Hedge-Rows and Plumps, they will thrive ex- 
ceedingly, where they may be difpofed at nine or 
ten Feet afunder, and fometimes nearer, But, in 
planting a whole Wood of feveral Kinds of Trees 
for Timber, every third Set, at leaft, fhould be an 
Ath. 

The beit Afh delights in the beft Land (which 
it will foon impoverifh) yet grows in any, fo it 
be not over ftiff, wet, and approaching to the 
marfhy, unlefs it be well firft drained: By the 
Banks of chryftal Streams, they thrive infinitely ; 
‘here is as much Hitercne in the Timber of 
the Ath, as the Oak, much more than 1s found 
in any one Kind of Elm, for fo the Ground-Ath 
(like the Oak) much excels a Bough of the fame 
Bulk, for Strength and Toughnels ; ; and yet, in 
further Emulation of the Oak, it has been known 
to prove as good and lafting Timber for Build- 
in, nay, preferr’d before it, where there has been 
Plenty of Oak ; vaft Difference there is alfo in the 
Strength of ground and quarter’d Afh. ?Tis like- 
wife remarkable, that the Afh, like the Cork- 
tree, grows, when the Bark i 1s, as It were, quite 
peeled off: Some alfo is curioufly camleted, ‘and 
vein’d fo differently from other Timber, that it 
is prized equal with Ebony, and has the Name of 
green EXbony. 

Camleted Afb not inferior to Maple; ; Ue of Ah ; 
Felling of Afb. To bring camleted Ath to that 
Luftre, as hardly to diftinguith i it from the curi- 
oufly diaper’ Olive, it is varnifh’d with the China 
Varnifh, which infinitely excels Linfeed-oil. This 
is nothing inferior to the diaper’d Maple, and ’tis 
waved, like the Gamaties of Achates. 

The Ue of Ath is (next to that of Oak irfelf) 

one. 
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one of the moft univerfal ; it ferves the Soldier for 
Spears, the Carpenter, Wheelright, and Cartwright 
for Ploughs, Axle- trees, W heel- rings, Farrows, Oars, 
the beft Blocks for Pullies and Sheffs, as Seamen name 
them; and, like the Elm, for the fame Property 
(it not being fo apt to a and fcale) excellent 
for Tenons and Mortifes: Alfo for the Cooper, 
Turner, and Thatcher; nothing like it for our 
Garden-palifade-hedges, Hop-yards, Poles, Sparrs, 
and Handles, Stocks for Tools, Spade-trees, ee, 
Tn fine, the Hufbandman cannot be without the 
Afh for his Carts, Ladders, and other Tackling, 
from, the Pike to the Plough; Spear. and Bow ; 
for of Ath were they formerly made, and there- 
fore reckoned among thofe Woods, which, after 
Jong Tenfion, have a natural Spring, and recover 
their Pofition, fo as, in Peace or War, it isa Wood 
of higheft Requett. There is extraéted an Oil 
from the Afh, by the Proceffion of other Woods, 
which is excellent to recover the Hearing, fome 
Drops of 1t being diftili’?d warm into the Ears ; 
and, for the Caries,. or Rot of the Bones, Tooth- 
ach, Pains in the Kidnies, and Spleen, the Anoint- 
ing therewith is moit fovereign. The Chymitts 
commend the Seed of Afh, as an admirable Re- 
medy for the Stone. The Manna of Calabria-ex- 
_ udes from the Leaves and Boughs of this Tree, 
during the hot Summer Months, or rather, -ac- 
cording to my own Opinion, is fitteft to receive 
it from the Air. Lajitly, the white and rotten 
~Dottard-part compofes.a Ground for fweet Pow- 
der, and the Truncheons make the third Sort of 
the moft durable Coal, and is the fweeteft of our 
Foreft-fuelling, and the-fitteft for Ladies Cham~ 
bers ; it will burn, when green. The dead Leaves 
afford (like thofe of the Film) Relief to our Cattle, 
in Winter ; and. there is a Dwarf Sort in France 
(periapss ‘tis our Witchen Tree) whofe ag 
fee 
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feed the poor People in fcarce Years ;*but it bears 
no Keys, like ours, which, being pickled tender, 
afford a delicate Salading.. But the Shade ofthe 
Ath fhelters a noxious Infeét, and for their Leaving 
fo late, and Falling fo foon, not to be planted for 
Umbrage, or Ornament ; efpecially near the Gar- 
den; becaufe the Roots are prejudicial, and the 
long-leaved Stalks are drawn, by Clufters, into. the 
Worm-holes, and foul the Allies with their Keys: 
| The Seafon for felling this Tree muft be, when 

the Sap is fully at Reft ; for, if it becut down tod 
early, or too late, it will be fo obnoxious to the 
Worm, as. greatly to. prejudice the ‘Timber ¢ 
Therefore, be fure not to fell, till the three mid 
Winter-months, beginning about November. . But 
in Lopping: of Pollards (as of foft Woods) fome 
advife towards the Spring, and that the Tops grow 
not too great. As foon as a Pollard comes’ to. bé 
confiderably hollow at the Head, cut it down, for 
elfe the Body will decay more than the Head is 
worth : ‘The fame is to be done with taller Afhes, 
where the Wood-pecker makes Holes (who con 
ftantly indicates their being faulty.)° In fhort, this 
is not only a moft neceflary Tree, for a vatt many 
Ufes, but alfo a very profitable one, by its quick 
Growth, when it ftands in agreeable Land. One 
Mr. Edmund Salter planted an Afh, and before 
his Death: fold it for. forty Shillings: I will not 
recken, fays he, the Ground, this Ath. grew on, 
to be worth any Thing; but fuppofe the Ath; 
when. planted, was worth but one Shilling, and 
the Man lived but eighty-four Years after, the 
Shilling would.amount to fix Poundseight Shillings, » 
which is far better than forty Shillings. — Thus 
far Mr. Houghton. °'The next is my#Account, 
The Value. of ‘Afb. Ath is commonly in its 
Prime at fifty: Years old, and, though it may in- 
créafe in Bulk after that Time, its <Infide will be- 
pil G gin. 
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gin decaying. An Ath is fo profitable a Tree, 
that it has been juftly computed to pay as much 
to the Owner at thirty or forty Years End, as 
an Oak at feventy: Becaufe the Ufes of young 
Afhes are many more than thofe of young. Oaks, 
on Account of the fudden decaying Quality of fuch 
fapling Oaks, and the Duration of fuch young 
Athes. Likewife when an Ath is at its full Age, © 
and clear of Knots, it will fell for as much Money 
as moft hearted Oak. In the Year 1739, I fold — 
the lower Part of an Afh’s Body for fixteen Pence 

a Foot to a Cooper of Ivingboe, to rend out for 
Hoops, which Afh grew in one of my Hedges, 
whofe Soil wasa loamy Gravel in an inclofed Field. 
But I have known a large-bodied Afh that grew _ 
on a red clayey Bottom, within a Mile of Gaddef~ — 
den, fold for eighteen Pence a Foot, to a Carpen- — 
ter, who fold the Wood. again to a London 
Coach-maker, for making Part of the Coach- Box, 
and other Things belonging to a Coach. 

The Difference of Afb. It is allowed by the moft 
skilful Work-men, that the beft Time to fell 
Afh is about Aballows-tide, becaufe then the Sap 
‘Ys thought fix’d and free from Circulation, where- 
by the Wood becomes tougher, and more fit for 
many Ufes, than that fell’d in the Spring or Sum- 


' mer-time, when the Sap runs in a thin Liquor all 


about the Infide of the Bark. But there is a con- 
fiderable Difference in Ath : That, which grows on © 
a chalky Soil, grows more flower than that on the 
more ftiffer Land, and therefore the Grain is clo- 
fer, and the Mood fhorter, in fuch white, dry, 
lool Barth, than the Afh that comes off a Gra- 
vel-Loam, or Clay ; for the ftiffer and richer the 
Soil, the fafter the Afh grows, and the fafter it 
grows, the more porous and tougher will be its 
Wood, An Ath is a Wood that runs into Heare 
like an Oak, but not near fo faft; when it is io, 

t € 


the Heart-part has a reddith Caft, and the Sap- 
part all white. I have known an Afh Tree, 
whofe Body was near two Feet fquare, all Heart, 
except two Inches Thicknefs of Sap which the 
Wheeler that bought it was obliged to cut off; 
becaufe it was fo frowy and fhort, as to be good 
for nothing elfe but the Fire. So when an Afh 
is half hearted and half fappy Wood, if a Sliver 
or long fubftantial Piece is taken off the fappy 
Part, anda Man {train the fame crofs his Knee, 
he may eafily break it fhort in two. Butit is o- 
therways with the Sap of Afh, when the Tree is all 
fappy Wood, for then fuch Timber, or young 
Wood, is in its higheft Perfection of Toughnefs for 
the Wheeler, Cooper, and many other Tradef- 
mens Ufe. But the Sap-part of this Tree is in its 
worft Condition, and good for little elfe but to 
cut into Boards, or for the Fire, when there is a- 
ny Quantity of Heart grows toit. Ah, that grows 
on a dry chalky Soil, has a Ground-end very 
tough ; and, when it is a full grown Tree, it will 
hold its Toughnefs for about fix Feet high, and 
then it grows fhort and brittle: But an Afh, that - 
grows ona Clay, will, at its Maturity, hold fuch 
Toughnefs twenty Feet high. When an Ath is 
lopp’d, and from a Standard made a Pollard, by 
fuch Lopping, I fay that fuch an Afh, from that 
‘Time, grows frowy, fhort, and fpungy, becaufe 
the Body is check’d in its Growth to a great De- 
gree. On Gaddefden Hill that contains on its Top 
a Level of three Miles, is produced the tougheft 
and beft of Ath, becaufe it grows.on a loamy Sur- — 
face of about a Foot deep, and under that a red 
_ Clay. — This Wood, and Walnut-tree, I am 
-anform’d, by the Cabinet-maker, makes the beft 


_ of Fanneer ; and, of the Afh, the Pollard exceeds. 


= When an Afhis to ke-cut down, When an Aff 
as cut down in the Winter Seafon, and the Wind 
laa is 
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is then in the South, it is faid the Worm will take it 
fooner by half, than if cut down when the Wind 
is in the Weft, North, or Faft.. And, if Ath is 
cut down in the Spring- -time; it will be coloured 
reddifh, by the Sap, that will caufe it to be hear as 
high colour’d as Blood; but if fuch Ath is fuf- 
fered to lie in Water forty-eight Hours, as foon as 
it is fell’d, the Sap will be extraéted out, and not 
colour the Water. 

Ain Afb that grew out of a Chimney. An Afh 
will grow well both in Vale and Chilturn Grounds. 
in the former, if it is a good Soil, it will grow 
very large, and in the latter it will thrive well. 
In the Vale fpringy blue clayey Land, I have feen 
very large Afhes ; and, in gravelly Loams, I have 
known them profper. And there is a particular 
Inftance of an Afh growing ina dry Soil or Com- 
pofition, even out of a Gentleman’s Chimney, 
near Edlefborough, in Bedfordfhire ; where an Ath 
grew on the Slope-part of an Out-houfe large old- 
fafhion’d Chimney, whofe Root was thirteen Feet 
from the Ground, and its whole Body, that was 
about the Bignefs of the Calf of a Man’s Leg, 
run up twenty Feet high ; which Afhen Tree, by 
the Sway of the Wind, caufed feveral great Cracks 
in the Chimney, and yet, for Rarity fake, the Owner | 
would not be perfuaded to cut it :down. 

Of Afben Hoops. Some Coopers boil their Eincité, 
to eles them eafily bend to their Defire: Others 
will bend them without Boiling or Soaking, for 
thefe fay, their Hoops are made of fuch good Ath, 
that it does not want it ; becaufe Boiling is to ihe 
lige frowy, fhort, decayed Afh to bend into broad 
Hoops, which, without Boiling, could not be 
done ; for then they would fooner break than bend 5 
but fo potent is the Power of hot Water, as to. 
take Ath bend and twift, almoft like fome Sort 
‘of ~Leather 3. deen thofe Coopers, who Ay 
their 
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their Hoops, are commonly thofe that fell them 


again to other petty Coopers, at a cheap Rate 5 
for, by this, they have an Opportunity of buying 
bad Afh fir a low Price, and making it off in the 


‘Sale of fuch broad Hoops ; but this Mode of boil 
ing Hoops, in their long narrow Copper, is chief- 


ly ufed to force the Arms of Afhen Trees to bend 
into Hoops, which being more brittle than the 
main Body of the Tree, they can’t be reduced in- 
to acircular Form without it: But thefe Sorts of 
bad Hoops fuit the Intention of fome ill minded 
Coopers beft, who think the Strength of the Work, 
is the Decay of the Trade. The Heart of Ath is 
reddifh, and then, as I faid before, the Sap of fuch 
hearted Ath, the Wheeler fays, is good for little 
elfe but the Fire : But the Cooper fays otherways, 
and that, with fuch decay’d fhort Sap-Afh, he 


_ can make Pails, Tubs, and fome other Things to 


Advantage, on his Side. 

Mr, Lawfon’s Account of Afb. In America, he 
fays, there is not much Difference between this and 
the Engl/b Sort, in their Grain. Here, he fays, 
are two Sorts ; one Sort is tough, like the Engi, 
but differs fomething in the Leaf, and much more 


~gn the Bark. Neither one, nor the other, bears 


Keys. The Water-Afh, he fays, is brittle ; ‘the | 
Bark ferves the Beavers for Food. 

Anew Invention for the Improvement of Ah. 
It was about November 1740, that a confiderable 
Number of young Afhes were taken out of a 
Wood, whofe Bodies were near two Inches Dia- 
meter, and in Length eight Feet, in order to 
tranfplant; and accordingly they were tranf- 
planted, after the Heads were firft cut off clofe 
to their Bodies, within a Foot or eighteen Inches 


‘of each other, in a direct Row, at the Diftance, 


of two Feet, from that Part of Afbridge Park- 


pales, at Nettleden, in Bucks, where they ftand 


like 
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like fo many naked Quarter-Staffs. Now, by this 
clofe regular Plantation, the Afhes are made to 
grow into fine upright Heads, and muft neceflarily 
flourifh very faft, when their fpreading Roots reach 
the fertile High- -way, near to which they are 
planted ; and that they may not be difturbed by 
Wind, Cattle, or other Incident, they are con- 
fined to their Place, by the Twifting of a large 
double With about their Bodies, all the Way, at 
three Feet from the Ground, and by a Parcel of 
thorn Bufhes laid, as it were, in a long Heap, 
throughout the Row, before their Bodies, fo that 
nothing can touch them before, nor come at them 
behind. The Advantages, accruing from this 
Mode of Planting, are thefe: Firft, the young 
Athes, by Increafing in Timber, will becinik very 
profitable for felling to the Cooper, and others, at 
nine Pence, a Shilling, or more a Foot. Second= 
ly, they will yield a ferviceable Subfiftance to the 
Deer in Winter, by the Lop of their Heads, which 
in fnowy Seafons efpecially, the Bucks and Stags 
will greedily broufe on their Twigs and Bark, to 
_ the Prefervation of many of their Lives. Thirdly, 
the Afhes will grow fo clofe together as to touch 
one another with their Bodies, and fo become an 
impregnable Fence againft the Efcape of thefe 
wild Creatures, and the Rapine of Deer-Stealers, 
and thus fave the great Charge of dead Paling, ‘or 
Fencing, which oftentimes, by their being rotted, 
or blown down, give an Opportunity for the 
Lofs of feveral of them, The prickly Ath of 4 
merica grows like a Pole, and thefe Poles are 
made Ufle of by the Indians, to faften their Boats 
or Canoes to, along the Shore, being very light, 
and full of Thorns or Prickles, bearing Berries in 
great Clufters, of a purple Colour, almoft like the 
Alder, and its Root is faid to be Cathartick 
and Emetick, ufeful in Cachexies, 

| CHAP. 
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CHAP. IL 
Of the Beech. 
R. Houghton’s Account of Beech. He fays, 
M 


it is an European Tree, containing, in one 
common Husk, feveral Nuts, whofe outward Bark 
is prickly, has a roundifh fhining Leaf, and Nuts 
of a triangular Form ; he will have it, that there 
are two or three Kinds with us. The Mountain 
(where it moft affects to grow) which is the whiteft, 
and moft defired by the Turner ; and the wild Sort, 
which is blacker and more durable. They are 
raifed, fayshe, by the Mafte, like Oak, or firft by 
a Nurfery, and then tranfplanted ; but the fafeft 
Way is, to fow the Mafte in February, or March, 
left the Vermin eat the Seed in the Ground, if fown 
in Offober or November. In the Vallies, where 
they ftand warm, he fays, they will grow to a ftu- 
pendous Height, though the Soil be {tony and very 
barren. Likewife on the Sides of chalky Hills, 
where they will infinuate their Roots into the Bowels 
of thofe, feemingly, impenetrable Places, not much 
unlike the Pear or Fir-tree 3 and farther, that Yir- 
gil reports, it will graff with the Chefnut, and ferve 
for various Ufes to the Houfewife, according to the 
Verfe, : 


Hence, inthe World’s beft Years, the kumble Shed 
Was happily and fully furnifbed : 

Beech made their Chefts, their Beds, and the join’d Stools 3 
Beech made the Board, the Platters, and the Bowls. 


Beech, he fays, makes Difhes, Trays, Rims for 
Buckets, Drefler-boards, €%c.  likewife for the 
Wheeler, and Joiner, for large Screws ; for Uphol- 
flerers, for Settees, Chairs, Stools, Bedfteads, &¥c. 
and feveral other Uies, as Bellows, Shovels; F Bs 

wr 
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for Fifhers Nets, inftead of Cork, are made with 
Bark, Billet, Bavin, Coal; not to omit the very 
Shavings for Fining of Wines ; the Afhes of Beech , 
is good for Grafs-ground, and, with a proper Mix- 
ture, for making Glafs with. If it is kept under 
Water; its Timber is little inferior to Elm, as Ship- 
wrights fay; its Rind ferves to make Strawberry- 
pots, and to preferve Wine in, and Cups; for, as 
he fays, 


——. Nor Wars did Men moleft, 
When only Beechen Bowls were in Requeft. 


With the Scale of this Wood, they make Scab- 
bards for Swords, and Band-boxes. In the Hollow 
of thefe Trees Bees delight to hive. Some com- 
mend it for Oars ; and fome fay, the vat Argo was 
built of the Fagus, or Beech, a good Part of it at 
leaft, as we learn out of Apollonius.. The Matte is of 
great. Ufe to fat our Swine, or Dear, and hath, in 
fome Families, even fapplied Men with Bread. Chios 
endured a memorable Siege, by the Benefit of this 
Mafte; and, in fome Parts’of France, they now 
grind the Bark in Mills. It affords a fweet Oil, 
which. the poor People eat willingly, But there is 
yet another Benefit, which this Tree prefents us 35 
that its very Leaves (which make a natural and 
moft agreeable Canopy all the Summer) being ga- 
thered about the Fall, and fomewhat before they are 
much froft-bitten, afford the beft and eafieft Mat- 
trefles in the World, to lay under our Quilts, in- 
ftead of Straw ; becaufe, befide their Vendernefs 
and loofe Lying together, they continue {weet for 
feven or eight Years long; before which Time, 
Straw becomes mufty and hard, They are thus 
uied by divers Perfons of Quality in Dauphiny.and 
Swtizerland, and are lain on with great Refrefh- 
ment 5 to as, of this Tree, it may properly be Hi 
y a ~ 


~ 
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The oe a Houft tbe Leaves a Bed: 


Being pruned, it heals the Str inseiialcl a 
is not apt to put forth fo foon again, as other 
Trees, 

The ftagnant Water in the hollow Trees. cures 
the moft obftinate Tetters; Scabs, and Scurfs in 
_ Man or Beaft, fomenting the Part with it ; and the 
Leaves, chewed, are wholefome for the Gums and 
Peeth. Swine may be driven to Matte, spore the 
End of Auguft. 

Mr. Lawfon’s Account of Beech. \ Beech, he {ays, 
in ‘America, is common, ‘and large, and has, a Grain 
juft like that in Europe. The chief Ufe of this ‘Free 
is Fire-wood, becaufe it is not a durable Wood. It 
produces a fweet Mafte ; but the Pork, that is fed 
on it, notwithftanding its Sweetnefs, is very oily, and 
fhould be hardened with Izdiaz Corn, before it is 
_ killed. He fays, there is another Sort, called Buck- 
_ beech ; and now follows my Account of Beech. — 

That there is but one Sort of Beech. As to the 
Sorts of Beech, I am fenfible, that fome Authors 
have ‘concluded there are two 3 ; the one a Mountain, 
the other a Vale Beech, diftinguifhed by their white 
and black Colour: But, for the following Reafons, 
T cannot help being of Opinion, that there is but 
one Sort in alls for, though there be both black 
and white-rind Beeches, yet the Infides of both are 
the fame in Colour, and in Service. Of two Beeches, 
that grew clofe to one another, the one had a black 
Rind, and the other a white; that, which was the 
fmall underling Beech, and fhaded by the tall one, 
was blackifh, when the other, that grew fafter and 
taller, was white. It is obferved, that thofe Beeches, 
which grow on chalky Soils, are commonly white- 
fkinn’d ; and why.others are fo too, that grow in 
@ther Soils on sia may, be caufed Re 
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the whitening Quality of fuch thin Ait, that 
conftantly attends thofe high Situations. But this 
is further demonftrable by what may be feen in 
_ that noble large Park of Afbridge, juft by my 
Houle ; where, I believe, the biggeft and moft 
Beeches grow, for the Quantity of Ground, of any 
other Place in England ; and where may be feen, 
thofe that ftand thick, and moft fhaded, are moft 
blackened on their Rinds, while others, that ftand 
¢lear in more Room, are white-rinded. 

The Difference of Beech, as to the Soil it grows on. 
There is fome Difference in Beech, according to the 
Soil they grow on: Some, that grow on fwampy 
Ground, will take in fo much Moifture at their 
Root, as to caufe Abundance of Sap to arife in their 
Bodies, and, by this Means, fometimes caufe the 
Wood to be fhaken and crack’d, as moft were, 
that a Lath-render rended for Pales, in thirty Years — 
Dime, which grew on a fwampy, red, clayey Bot- 
tom ; but that Beech, which prew on a Gravel, or 
Chalk, he found always to prove found. Beech, 
that grows on a chalky Soil, is better Wood, than 
that which grows on Clays and Loams ; and this, 
_ becaufe, in Chalk, they grow flower, and there- 
fore the Pores are clofer, and the Wood heavier 
and better, than that Beech, that grows on Clays 
and wet Loams; for, in the latter, thefe Trees 
grow. fafter, their Poresare opener, and, by Confe- 
quence, the Wood lighter and lefs durable, con- 
trary tothe Oak, which, though it grows fafter on 
Clays and Loams, than on Chalk, yet is it here 
clofer, heavier, and more durable, as is conftantly 
experienced. by. thofe Carpenters who work both 
Sorts, and who believe no Oak exceeds in Good- 
nefs that, which grows on pure found Clays on a 
high Situation. » Beeches affect to grow on poor 
chalky, rocky Sides of Hills, but, in better Ground, 
they grow much, bigger, . | 
| | Ii The 
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The Profit of planting Beech-trees. This Tree is 
the moft profitable of all others to improve a chalky, 
barren, rocky, ftony Ground, where its Roots will 
penetrate into the Joints and Cracks of fuch Earth 
to Admiration, efpecially on the Sides of fteep 
chalky Hills, where ‘no Wood will grow like it; 
and this not only in ftandard Trees, bit alfo in 
Hedges. In gravelly dry Loams, this Wood will 
alfo exceedingly profper, if planted hedge - wife. 
That, which I planted in 1718, as mehtioned in 
my firft Part, I; this laft Winter; 1741, cut down, 
and ftocked up its Roots, notwithftanding it was the 
moft flourifhing Beechen Hedge in our Country : 
The Reafon was, becauife a Gentleman and I ex- 
changed a Field; his lay clofe to rnine, and my Field 
nearer his Houfe ; by which Eradication I laid two 
{mall Fields into one, and now I can plow crofi- 
ways, which, before, I was confined to plow always 
Jong-ways, by the Narrownefs of the Inclofure,and by 
which [ve gain’d a greater Opportunity, than I had 
before, of improving my Land. Expefience fhews 
that a level, richer Soil, than Chalk, will produce 
far larger Trees, than that; yet, in any of the 
Beechen Soils, the Beech will grow fafter, than an 
Oak, if planted in the fame; for, notwithftanding 
the Hardnefs and clofe Texture of its Wood, it will, 
where-ever it grows, outrun the Oak: And, tho* 
the Oak fells, by the Foot, for as mutch more as 
the Beech, yet the great Quantity of Matte, it bears, 
for feeding Deer, Swine, and Poultty, making Oil 
of it, and growing in thofe barren Places, where 
hardly any other ree will, caufes it, in fome De- 
gree, to be preferable to the Oak; and the more; 
now I have difcovered a Way effectually to prevent 
the Breed of the Worm, who is the greateft Enemy 
to this Wood of all others. aie 
A new Way to. make Beech laft long. Soak the 
Boards, or Planks, two or three Weeks in Water : 
| Baie! Be then 
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then put them up.on End ona crofs ‘Bar in a-Chim- — 
ney, leaving Room for the Smoak to afcend be- 
tween, and thefe Boards, or Planks, in fuch a Po- 
fition, will help to draw up the Smoak ; let them 
remain here a Fortnight, for the Sap to be dried 
up, and the Smoak to enter in, which ‘will make 
the Wood as black and hard as Brazil, fo that no 
Worm will ever.touch it, but will, by this Means, 
Jaft Hundreds of Years, if kept in a proper Place. 
Thus alfo young Beeches, that areof a Growth juft 
big enough to make Axle-trees for Carts, Waggons, 
or Coaches, and which are better for thefe Purpo- 
fes, than if they were cut out.of a-quarter’d' Beech, 
will lafta great deal Jonger for being thus firft foak- 
ed, and then dried in a Chimneys ‘and, after the 
Jame Manner, Beech, in many. Shapes, may be 
thus fecured againft the deftructive Worm.— Or 
you may lay a Parcel of Beech-boards, or Planks, 
over a Fire, at a proper Height in the open Air, 
or other Place, and.burn.under them damp Straw, 
Saw-duft, or fuch-like Fuel, .to caufea Pother, and 
yield a great deal of Smoak ; which will penetrate 
the Wood, even in-three or four Hours Time, and 
fo lodge init a fmoaky Quality, as to preferve it 
from the Breed of the Worm the beft of any Thing 5 
always obferving firft to foak them in Water, be- 
fore the Fire is ufed, and turning fuch Boards, or 
Planks, now and then, as this Work is performing, 
Then, in Cafe any of thefe Boards, or Planks, be« 
come warped, while they ftand in the Chimney, or 
over a Fire, they may be eafily reduced, while they 
are hot, by laying fome Weight on them, while 
they lie on an even Floor, | 
The Benefit of a fmoaky Room to Beech. Wence lt 
am led to obferve, that, where a Floor is laid with 
Beechen Boards, and fuch Floor lies, over a Room, 
whofe Chimney often ‘cafts a Smoak into it, fuch 
Boards will laft much longer, than thofe that have . 
ar not . 
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not this fmoaky Benefit ; becaufe the Worm is here 
‘kept from breeding, and, by Courfe, the Boards 
kept fo dry, as to laft Scores of Years. ‘This is the 
(Reafon, why a Chimney, cr Mahftle-piece, of 
‘Beech, which is commonly made Ufe of for this 
Purpofe, remains found Time out of Mind; for, 
‘as itis here always near the Fire, the Worm can 
mever meddle with it ; therefore it will lie as long 
here in a found Condition, as if it were always con- 
fined under Water, where it is faid to remain firm 
five hundred Years: For it is Laying this, and all 
other Woods, fometimes in a damp, and fome- 
times in a dry Place, that breeds the Worm, and 
ruins it in a few Years. Now, if any fhould ask, 
Why the following good Piece of Husbandry is not 
more made Ufe. of? I anfwer, Becaufe it is not 
known in common: Nor have I Reafon to believe, 
if it was, that they would try it prefently ; becaufe, 
moft new Inventions meet with many Difficulties 
and Oppofitions, before they can get into a general 
Acceptance. 

How a Beechen Ground- floor was made to laft near 
(if: not quite) as long as an Oaken one. ‘There isa 
very remarkable Inftance, at this Time, 1741, to 
be feen at Tring in Hertford/bire, three Miles from 
Gaddefden. About fixty Years ago, a Man, that 
got his! Living by rending Laths and other Wood- 
work, built him a Cottage in this Town; and, as 
Beech is commonly fold as cheap again as Oak, and 
having but little Money to lay out, was refolved to 
buy Beechen Boards fora Floor over a Cellar: But, 
before he did this, he firft foaked his Boards a Fort- 

night in Water, and afterwards put them on an 
Edge to ftand on the wooden Crofs-bar of a large 
Chimney, where he let them remain a Week for the 
Smoak to penetrate their Wood ; and then put o- 
thers in their Room. Accordingly, they anfwered 
his Purpofe ; for thefe- Boards may be feen | i this 
ime 


] 
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‘Time in Tring, where they were firft laid, and are 
now in a found Condition, though they lie over a 
‘Cellar, without any Cieling under them. They are, 
‘indeed, of a blackifh Hue ; but a Man may as well 
cut Brazil, as them, for the Worm never bred in 
thefe Boards, which they would furely have done, 
and devoured them in twenty, or thirty Years at 
moft, had they not been thus ferved ; but now they 
are likely to Jaft as long, as fo many Oaken Boards. 
This Improvement, as Iam the firft Publifher of 
to the World, I hope I fhall have the Satisfaction 
of hearing it made Ufe of by many, to their great 
Advantage ; for, at this Rate, they may fave half 
in half of the Charge of Oak. | 

A very remarkable Example of many great Beeches, 
that rotted by ill Management. A Gentleman, about 
twenty-five Years ago, being defirous to enjoy a fine 
Viito before his Houfe, caufed many great Beeches 
to be felled, and others to have their large Arms cut 
off clofe to their Bodies ; and, to prevent any Da- 
mage at the wounded Part, he had made a plaiftick 
Mixture of Oi], white Lead, and Lamb - black, 
which brought all into a bluifh Colour ; but this 
proved a wrong Proceeding ; for, when the Sap 
flowed to the Part fo cut off, it wanted its ufual 
Conduit, and, being intirely ftopped in by this 
Compofition, the Sap was forced to, difperfe itfelf 
within Side, where, in a few Years, it brought on 
a Rot, that increafed every Year, till the Trees, 
by little and little, became fo perifhed, as to be fit 
for only the Fire, and but very indifferent for 
that. his fhould be a Warning to all thofe Rea- 
ders, who may be concerned in fuch an Affair, that 
they never lop any Arm off clofe to the Body of a 
Beech-tree 3 for this Tree cannot bear Lopping fo 
well as many others, becaufe it difagrees with Knife 
and Axe, more than all others. But, when a ne- 
ceflitous Cale requires it, be fure to lop fuch Trees 
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a Foot, at leaft, from the Body of the Tree, for 
then the Sap will be difcharged at fome Diftance 
from the Tree’s Body, and new Twigs, or 
Branches, will fhoot out from about the wounded 
Part, that will employ’ a great deal of fuch Sap, 
and, confequently, prevent a great deal of this Da- 
mage. However, the Paint, I mentioned, is a 
very durable Sort for painting Rails, Pales, and 
other outfide Work, becaufe of the fulphureous Qua- 
lity of the Lamb-black, that very potently refifts 
the Wash of Waters. 

To rend Pales out of Beech. For this. Purpofe, 
Beech muft be very clear from Knots, Crooks, and 
Rottennefs, and then fuch Pales will laft twenty 
Years, in the naked Way, in the open Air ; but, if 
painted, or foaked and fmoaked, much longer. The 
rending Part is Twelve-pence for a hundred. ofthem, 
and a hundred rent Rails, or Pales, will do two 
Poles Length of Paling ; and are, in Cheapneis 
and Service, compared with Boards ‘of the fame, or 
other Wood, as Six-pence is to Two Shillings and 
Six-pence 3 an Article worth obferving : But this is 
calculated to our Gaddefden Price. 

The Age of Beech. This Tree is reckoned in its 
Prime at fixty Years old; and, though it may ftand 
two hundred, or more, and: increafe in Bulk to a 
reat Magnitude, yet the Infide will begin to decay, 
from that Time. There isa Beechen hollow Tree 
at this Time ftands between Berkbamftead and 
Tring, that is above four Fathoms round its Body, 
and feven or eight Feet to its firft Bough: It was 
meafured a few Years fince, and found to grow but 
ene Inch in one Year, in its Circumference, though, 
at the fame Time, hollow in its Infide. A Gentle- 
man’s Wood, that contained vaft Numbers of large 
Beeches, befides Oaks, was judged to yield as much 
Money fixty Years ago, as they would at this 
Time, by Reafon they were, then, in rather a 

founder 
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founder Condition, than they are now; for this 
Gentleman lets many of them get hollow, before he 
fells them; for he 1s one of thofe that love Wood 
to a Fault, contrary to the general Practice of Man- 
kind, who cut it down, before it is arrived to its Ma- 
turity, and thus fuffer a prodigious Lofs ; for it is 
allowed, that a ‘Tree, at twenty Years of Age, grows 
fafter in one Year, than it did in its farft ten. 

A Horfe-fhoe found in the Body of a Beech. ‘This 
was a efeat Tree, that ftood in a Place called Thun- 
der Di, in Piiffone-wood, in the Duke of Leeds’s 
Lordfhip that was. In the Body of this Beech, as 
it was fawing, there was difcovered a Horfe-fhoe 
near the bottom Part of it, which, they conjectured, 
was left by the Tree’s Side, while it was in its In- 
fancy ; and, as the Tree increafed in Bulk, the 
Wood gtew about: the Horfe-fhoe, and thus was 
wholly inveloped in its Body. ? 

The Size of a Beechen Tree for Boards, Is one of 
ten, twelve, or fourteen Inches thick ; and why this 
is beft, 1s, becaufe a broader Board is apt to warp ; 
but thefe narrower Sorts, if crooked, may be eafily 
made flraight, by laying them on the Ground with 
a Weight on each Board, when a broader will not. 

How Beech was fold for Walnut-iree. A young 
Man, who had ferved an Apprenticefhip to a Cane- 
chair-maker in London, at the Expiration of his 
Time, came to Northchurch, in Hertfordfbire,- to 
pay a Vifit to a Relation there. Now, in this 
Time it happened, that Part of Nerthchurch River 
was cleanfed, when they found fix Beechen Planks, 
which had lain therein twenty-three Years; by: an 
Accident.; for, at firft, there were feveral more, be- 
fides thefe, thrown into the River at different Places, 
where the Water was deepeft (for this is but a very 
Shallow River at any Time) and here they were to 
lie and foak, till the Sap was wafhed out: But, 
when they came to take: up all the Planks, they 

| Bok ; found 
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found all but fix ; for which Reafon, they concluded 
they were ftolen; and thus they came to remain 
here fo long, till the Mud and Water had blacken’d 
the Wood. However; when they were difcovered, 
this young Man cut into one of them, and told his 
Friend they were Walnut-tree, but he was anfwer- 
ed, they were Beech. On this, he bought them, 
and fent them to Loxdon.for making Frames of 
Chairs 5 for fo alike was the Grain of this Beech to 
Walnut-tree, that thofe very Planks deceived feveral 
of the Trade, who bought fome of them as fuchs 
and which they were the rather induced to believe, 
feeing the dark Caft of the Wood, as well as its 
Grain, feemed, to them, juft like old Walnut-tree— 
How eafily, then, may an ignorant Buyer be impos 
fedon! For, if a Perfon could bear Stock fome 
Time, by letting Beechen Planks lie a confiderable 
Time in fuch a watery Situation, he may, with — 
Affurance (if he is Knave enough) fell Beech for 
Walnut-tree. | 

The Damage of planting Beech, and other Trees, too 
near a Neighbour’s Ground. Among the Roman 
Laws, it was provided, that the {malleft Tree, that 
was, fhould not be planted nearer, than five Feet, 
to the Confines of a Neighbour’s Ground ; nor any 
Tree too near their Aqueducts, left its Roots got in 
between their Stones, and difplaced them} nor that 
the Sides of Rivers be. planted with Trees, for Fear 
they hinder its Navigation, or become a Nufance, by 
their Leaves corrupting the Water. The fame Laws 
alfo prohibited Planting Trees clofe to the High- 
ways, that Travellers fhould not beannoyed, nor the 
Roads damag’d, by their Shade and Drip; and, like- 
wife, that no Tree fhould be fuffered to grow fo near 
Houfes, as that their Roots might. endanger their 
Foundation ; and I hope, in Time,-fuch Laws will 
be put in Force with us’; for it is too common a 


Piece of Avarice to plant Trees in Hedge-rows, 
) or 
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or otherwife, within even, fometimes, eighteeti 
Inches of a Neighbour’s narrow Piece of Corn- 
ground; which fo damages a little Field of an Acre — 
or two, that the Owner has feldom more than half 
a Crop of Grain offit, by Means of their exten- 
five Roots, that, in the Afh, and Beech efpecially, 
are thought, fornetimes, to fpread near as far, as 
the Tree is high ; and which feed and devour the 
~ Quinteffence of that Manure, which a poor Tenant, 
perhaps, has borrowed the Money to buy, as I have. 
known done, to nourifh the Growth of his Crop of 
~-€orn : And, to compleat the Misfortune, the large 
fpreading Heads of many Oaks, Afhes, Beeches, 
éfc, hang over good Part of fuch a little Piece of 
Ground, and help to deftroy his Crop, by their too 
ek Shade and Drip. Is not this aborhinable 
Wickednefs? And; if Reftitution, as Divines fay, 
for Damage done, is required by all, that are able 
to do it, on Pain of Damnation; how can any Man, 
that does his Neighbour this conftant, wilful Da- 
rhage, think himfelf guiltlefs? Yet is this very come 
monly done, and, moft ofall, by thofe that are of 
the rich Sort, who think themfelves too great to be 
detected, and yet would take it very ill, if any 
fhould fay, they were not honeft Men: Nay, fo 
covetous are fome, that they will let their Trees 
grow fo long, and fo far into another’s Ground, 
that there muft be a Jury to decide, how much of 
the Tree belongs'to one and the other. Others, 
again, will fuffer their Trees to hang over another 
Man’s Hedge, and, by their Drip, kill Part, or 
all, of fuch a Hedges and yet, if they can catch a 
ee Man’s Sheep, or other Beaft, that happens to 
reak through fuch Hedge into his Ground, then 
Pounding is the Word, and make the Owner pay 
a Damage, with the Threat of a greater Mult, if 
it comes there again. Oh! What could I fay on 
this Subject ? But 1 muft confine my Pen, and fhall 
only | 
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only obferve, that this monftrous Damage is eafily 
-perceived, with an aking Heart, by fuch Tenant, 
and ought to be the deteftable Sight of all -other 
Beholders ; which is well taken Notice of by a late 
ingenious Author, who fays: That a Tree of 
any Sort will fpoil Corn all round it in a‘ large 

“Circle; half an Acre of Turneps has been ruined 
ata Time, by only one Tree ; from whence it is 
plain, that Trees rob, as Weeds; becaufe it is net 
‘by their Shadow, as he fays, there being as much 
Damage done by them on the South Side, where 
their Shadow never comes, as on their North Side: 
Nor can it be fo much by their Dropping, for it is 
the fame on the Side, where a Tree has no Boughs 
to drop over the Plants ; when they are alfo at a 
very great Diftance from all Parts of the Tree, ex- 

cept its Roots ' 
Beech, its Duration. The Worm takes the. 
Beechen Bedftead fooner than any other Wood, and 
then the Bug commonly fucceeds, by making his Neft 
in the Worm-holes. Itis alfo wrong for any Perfon ta- 
buy Beechen Cane-chairs, becaufe the Cane will laft 
a great while longer, than this Wood. However, 
if a Beech-tree is fel?d about Mid/jummer, the Wood 
of it will laft three Times longer, than that fell’d 
in Winter. Beech in Summer, and Oak in VWiater, 
is now become a common Saying. But of the Fell- 
ing Beech in Summer I have largely wrote, in my 
Firft Book, and there made known, how this bene- 
ficial Way was firft found out at Prithe/den, in Herts 

fordfbire, about two Miles from Litile. Gaddefden. 
The Benefit of a large Beech-Tree ta tbe Turner, 
&c. In the Winter 1740, there was a:very large 
Beech fell’d in bridge Park, occafioned by the. 
Lofs of one or more of its Arms, which were broke 
by the Violence of the Winds, as, it. happened by 
the fame Storm to one of my biggeft Oak Trees, 
which tore down one of its greatef{ Arms, and 
3 is Bae which 
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_ which fo rended the Oak’s Body, that, if I had not 
feli?d it, the Water would have lodg’d, and fpoil- 
ed it in Time. ‘This Beech, whofe Roots grew © 
yn a deep red Clay, over a chalky Bottom, proved 
very found, and, being of agreat Bulk, was fold ta 
a Turner at Barkbamftead, three Miles from my 
Houfe, for Cutting out long hollow Trays for 
Butchers, Turning-out very wide Bowls, and ma- 
ny other large Utenfils to great Perfection ; be- 
caufe this Tree, “by its bulky Body, admitted of 
being quartered, by which she beft of Turners- 
“Ware could be made, that fells. for much more 
than what we call Flitch-Ware, or that which is 
turned out of the intire round Part of the Tree, 
and then they commonly foon crack, if but admit: 
ted to ftand a little in the Sun or Air; and indeed 
too-often, though kept altogether in -the Houfe, 
‘to the Deceiving of the Buyer, who, for Want of 
‘Judgment, is obliged to take the Word of the 
Seller, and run the Rifque of having one for the 
‘other, This Tree’s Body contained: in it many 
Feet of Timber, and run very clear:for a great 
‘Way, and fo thick, that fifteen ‘Feet: of Timber 
were contained in one Foot’s Length of it, which 
made it fell for Nine-pence a Foot,! when that, of 
only a Foot or eighteén Inches Diameter, fold for 
no more than Six-pence. Beech, of late, has been 
much more ufed than formerly for Axle-Trees, 
Wheels, and other Utenfils, for, where rhefe are 
almoft in conftant Ufe on the Road, it out-does 
Oak, Elm, or Ath. : FoLPRDY 
Of Beech Maftes’ A Gentleman in Shropfhire, 
defirous to raife a ten Acre: Plantation of Beech in 
that Country, in 1741, being a plentiful Year of — 
Mafte, endeavoured to get a fuffictent Quantity of 
it out of our ‘Country, becaufe’ we have many 
. Beechen Woods in the Weftern Parts of Hertford- 
Joire, befides great Numbers of Trees growing in 
be eo ~ Hedges, 
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Hedges, and in inclofed Ficlds. The Gentleman 
was afked by fome of the poorer Sort of People at 
Gaddefden, ten Shillings a Bufhel for gathering and 
felling him the naked Seed, clear of their Shell or 
Husk ; for, though we abound in fuch Plenty of _ 
thefe Trees, every Farmer is jealous of his Matfte, 
and accordingly endeavours to preferve it for feed- 
ing his Swine and Poultry, who fometimes get 
half, or wholly fat by it ; and then with giving 
them a few Peafe or Beans to take off the oily 
‘Tafte of the Mafte, and harden their Fleth, we kill 
them to great Advantage: Or. if they have a due 
Quantity of Barley-meal, or Pollard, given them 
afterwards, it will foon puff them up, and make 
them delicate fweet Porkers or Baconers. And fo- 
careful are we at Gaddefden, to enjoy the Benefit 
of this Beech Mafte that drops off the many large 
Trees on our Green, or Common, that we yearly 
 prefent, at our Copyhold-Court, a Penal Lawa~ — 
eainft thofe who gather any Maite, or its Shells, © 
before Lady-day. This Mafte commonly begins to 
fall at Michaclmas, and ‘then many drive their 
Turkies, as well as Hogs, to the Places of its Fall, 
where they get fat by only this Food; and are 
fometimes killed for the Spit, without having any 
other Meat given them. | 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the ELM. 
| her M defcribed. Divers Sorts. Their Bulk. 
id How to raife them. This Tree bears its Seed 
in fingle Teguments or Coverings, that are mem- 
branaceous, with follaceous Hufks, whofe Leaves 
are rough and indented, and have a rugged Bark. 


Of this, Mr, Evelyn fays, there are four or five 
* : Sorts 5 
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Sorts and, from: the Difference of the Soil and . 
Air, divers fpurious : But two only are moft wor- 
thy our Culture, the Vulgar, viz. the Mountain 
Elm, whofe Leaves are thicker and. more florid ; 
and the Glabrous, or bare and fmooth, delighting 
in the lower and moifter Grounds, where they will 
fometimes rife to above an hundred Feet in Height, 
and a prodigious Growth, in lefs than an Age. 
‘Though both thefe are raifed from Suckers, yet 
this latter comes well from the Seeds ; therefore it 
is thought to be the antient tinea, for fuch an 
Elm they acknowledge to be raifed from Seeds ; 
which being ripe about the Beginning of March 
(though frequently not till the following Month) 
will produce them: Let it be tried in Seafon, by 
turning and taking fome fine Earth, often refrefh- 
ed under fome amply fpreading Tree; or to raife 
them of their Seeds (being well dried a Day or two 
before) {prinkled in Beds prepared of good loamy 
frefh Earth, and fifting fome of the fineft Mould 
thinly over them, and watering them when Need 
requires. Being rifen (which may be within four 
or five Months) an Inch above Ground (refrefhed — 
and preferved from the {craping of Birds and Poul- 
try) comfort the fmall tender Seedlings by a fe-: 
cond Sifting of more fine Earth to eftablith them; 
thus keep them clean weeded for the firft two 
Years, and cleanfine the Side-boughs : Or, till 
being of fitting -Stature to remove into a Nurfery 
at wider Intervals, and even Rows, you may thin 
and tran{fplant them in the fame Manner as you 
were directed for young Oaks; only they fhall not 
need above one Cutting, where they. will grow lefs 
tegular and hopeful. But, becaufe this.is fome- 
thing troublefome, it is advifed that Suckers fhould 
rather be planted about the End of Oéfober, when 
they will grow very well, as they. will alfo from 
She Stumps a great while. Stakes, fharpened : 
? th 
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the Ends for other Purpofes, take Root familiarly 
in moift Grounds, and become Trees. Trunche- 
ons of the Boughs, and Arms about a Yard or 
Fl long, chopp’d on each Side oppofite, and laid 
into Trenches half a Foot deep, and covered about 
two or three Fingers with good Mould, yield a- 
bundantly. The Seafon for this Work is about 
the End of anuary, or early in February, if the 
Frofts impede not ; and, after the firft Year, you 
may cut and faw the ‘runcheons off in as many 
Places as you find Caufe, and as the Shoots and 
rooted Sprouts will direct you, for Tranfplanta- 

tion. 
Divers Ways for propagating Elms, Tranfplant- 
ing of Elms. Befides the former Ways of propa- 
gating Elms, let Trenches be funk twenty or thir- 
ty Yards from fuch Trees as ftand in Hedge-rows, 
and in fuch Order as you defire your Elms fhould > 
erow: Where thefe Gutters are, many young 
Flms will {pring from the fmall Roots of the ad- 
joining Trees, Divide, after one Year, the Shoots 
from their Mother Roots with a fharp Spade :. 
Thefe, tranfplanted, will prove good Trees, with- 
out Damage to their Progenitors : Or lop a young 
Elm, the Lop being about three Years Growth ; 
do it in thelatter End of March, when the Sapbegins 
to creep up into the Boughs, and the Buds ready 
to break into Lengths of four Feet flanting, leav- 
ing the Knot where the Bud feems to put forth in 
the Middle ; inter thefe in Trenches of three or 
four Inches deep, and in good Mould well trod- 
den, and they will infallibly produce you a Crop; 
for even the fmalleft Suckers of Elms will grow 
_ (being fet) when the Sap is newly ftirring in them. 
There is yet a fourth Way no lefs expeditious : 
Bare fome of the Mafter-roots of a vigorous Tree, 
within a Foot of the Trunk, and with your Axe 
make feveral Chops, putting a {mall Stone into 
every 
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every an to hinder their Clofure, and give Ac 
cefs to the Wet ; then cover them three or four 
Inches thick with Earth, and thus one fingle Elm, 
well ordered, will make a fair Nurfery, which, af- 
ter two or three Years, you may feparate and plant 
in the Ulmarium, or Place defigned for them ; 
and which, if it be in Plumps within ten ot twelve 
Feet of each other, or in Hedge-rows, it will be 
the better: For the Elm is a Tree of Confort, 
fociable, and fo aifecting to grow in Company,. 
that the very beft do almoft touch one another. 
This alfo protects them from the Winds, and 
caufes them to fhoot of an extraordinary Height, 
fo as, ina little more than forty Years, they arrive 
to a Load of Timber, provided they be careful-. 
ly cultivated, and the Soil propitious : For an Elm 
does not thrive fo faft in the Foreft, as where it 
_ may enjoy Scope for the Roots to dilate and fpread 
at the Sides, as in Hedge-rows and Avenuesy 
where they have the ie likewife free. Note, 
That they do properly by Layers alfo, Of all the 
Trees in our Woods, none better fuffers a Tranf- 
plantation than the Elm ; for you may remove a 
Tree of twenty Years Growth, with undoubted 
succefs. 

- More of Tranfplanting of Kim, how. Walks in 
Spain. Wheat Land pleafes the Elm. Elms leaft, 
hurtful to Corn and Pafture. An Elm has been 
tranfplanted almoft as big as a Man’s Waitt; but 
ic was difbranched, all but the Summit, which was 
intire: And it was taken up with as much Earth 


as could be, and refrefhed with Abundance of Wa= 


ter. This is an excellent and expeditious Way for 
great Perfons to plant the Acceffes of their Houfes 
with ; ; for, being difpofed at fixteen or eighteen 
Feet Interval, they willin a few Years bear “good - 
ly Heads, and thrive to Admiration. Some em- 
plaifter the wounded Head of fuch over- grown 

Elms, . 
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films, with a Mixture of Clay and Horfe-dung; 
round about with a Whifp of Hay, or fine Mois, 
which may do well if well tempered; fo as the Ver- 
min neftle not init. But for more ordinary Planta- 
tions, younger Trees; which havetheir Bark fmooth 
and tender; cleat of Wens and tuberous Bunches (for 
thofe of thar Sort feldom come to be ftately Trees) 
about the Scantling of their Leg; and their Heads 
trim’d at five or fix Feet Height, are to be pre- 
ferr’d before all other; but Experience tells us, 
you can hardly plant an Elm too big.—But do not 
pare the Roots within two Fingers of their Stem; 
cutting off the Head; nor ftrew Oats in the Pit; 
as fomedo.—The incomparable Walks and Vifta’s; 
belonging to the King and Grandees of Spain, are 
reported to be Elms brought from England, by 
Order of Pdilip the Second; before which; it did 
not appear, there were any of thefe Trees in all 
Spain. Atthe Efcurial; double Rows of them 
are planted in many Places for a League together 
in Length; and fome,of them forty Yards high, 
which are kept ftripp’d up to the very top Branchy 
which muft needs render a moft glorious and a- 
ereeable Sight; no Tree whatfoever becoming 
Jong Walks and Avenues, comparably with this 
majeftick Plant. The Elm delights in a found; 
fweet, and fertile Land; fomething more inclin’d ta 
loamy Moifture, and where good Pafture is pro- 
duced ; though it will alfo profper in the gravelly, 
provided there be a competent Depth of Mould,, 
and it be refrefhed with Springs : In Defect of 
which; being planted on the very Surface of the 
Ground (the Swarth being par’d firlt away, and 
the Earth ftirred a Foot deep, or more) they will 
undoubtedly fucceed ; but; in this Trial, let the 
- Roots be handfomely fpread, and covered a Foot; 
or more; in Height, and above; all firmly flaked; 
This is practicable alfo sa other Trees; where es 

oil 
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Soil is over moift, or unkind : For, as the Elm 
does not thrive in too dry, fandy, or hot Grounds, 
no more will it abide the cold and fpungy ; but 
in Places that are competently fertile, or a little ele- _ 
vated from thefe Annoyances, as we fee in the 
Mounds and Cafting up of Ditches, upon whofe 
Banks, the Female Sort does more naturally de- 
light. The Elm is, by Reafon of its Afpiring and 
Growth (unlefs it be topped to enlarge the Branches, 
and make them fpread low) the leaft offenfive to 
Corn and Pafture Grounds : To both which,, and 
the Cattle, they afford a benign Shade, Defence, 
and agreeable Ornament. peta | 
How to plant Elms, French Elms. Graffing of 
Elms. Felling of Elms. Uje of Elms. An Elm 
fhould be planted as fhallow as might be, for deep 
Interring of Roots is a great Miftake. Let new 
planted Elms be kept moift by frequent Refrefhings, 
upon fome half-rotten Fern, and Litter laid about 
the Foot of the Stem, the Earth a little ftirred and 
depreffed, for the better Reception and Retention 
of the Water. Above all, the Plantation muft be 
carefully preferved from Cattle, and the Concuffi- 
ons of impetuous Winds, ’till they are out of the 
Reach of one, and fturdy enough to encounter 
the other.’ When you lop the fide Boughs of 
an Elm, be careful to indulge the Tops, for they 
protect the Body of your Trees from the Wet, 
which always invades thofe Parts firft, and will in 
Time perifh them to the Heart ; fo as Elms, be- 
ginning to decay, are not long profperous. ‘This 
Lopping may be done about Fanuary for the Fire 5 
and more frequently, if you defire to have them 
tall; or that,you would form them into Hedges, 
for fo they may be kept plaifh’d, and thickened, 
to the higheft Twig, affording both a magnificent 
and auguft Defence againft the Winds and Sun. 
There is a Clufter of right French Elm Pe 
} ittle - 
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little Garden near the Chapel at Somerfet-Hou/e. 
that will perfectly direét to the incomparable e Ute 
of this noble Tree, for Shade and Delight, into 
whatfoever Figure you will accuftom them. Elms 
have been grafted to the great Improvement of their 
Heads. Virgil tell us, they will join in Marriage 
with the Oak, efpecially for fuch ligneous Kinds, 
if you graff under the Earth, upon or near the 
very Root itfelf, which is’ likely to entertain the 
Cion better, than when more expofed, ’till it be 
well fixed, and have made fome confiderable Pro- 
erefs, When you fell, let the Sap be perfectly in 
Repofe ; as it is commonly about November or De- 
cember, after the Froft has well nipp’d them. 
And, Iam told, that Oak and Elm, fo cut, the 
very Sapling (whereof Rafters, Spars, €@c. are 
made) will continue as long as the very Heart of 
the Tree, without Decay, In this Work cut your 
Kerf near to the Ground ; but have a Care that it 
fuffer not in the Fall, and be ruined with its own 
Weight. This depends upon your Woodmonger’s 
Judgment in Difbranching, and is a neceffary Cau- 
tion in the Felling of all other Timber Trees. If any 
begin to doat, pick out fuch for the Axe, and rather 
truft to its Succeffor, Elm isa Timber of mott 
fingular Ufe, efpecially where it may lie conti- 
-nually dry and wet, in Extreams ; therefore pro- 
per for Water-works, Mills, the Ladles and Soles 
of the Wheel, Pipes, Pumps, Aquedutts, Pales, 
Ship-planks beneath the Water-Line, &c. 

Elm like Ebeny. Other Ujes of Elm. Some Elm, 
that has been found buried in Bogs, has turned 
like the moft polifhed and hardeft Ebony, only 
difcerned by the Grain: Alfo, for Wheelrights 
Handles for the fingle-hand Saw, the knotty 
for Naves, and Hubs, the ftraight and fmooth for 
Axle-trees, and the very Roots for curioufly dap- 
pled Works ; fcarce has any fuperior for Curbs of 

Ka Coppers, 
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Coppers, Featheredge and Weather-Boards (but it 
does not, without Difficulty, admit the Nail with- 
out Boring) Chopping-blocks, Blocks for the Hat- 
maker, Trunks, Boxes to be covered with Lea- 
ther, and Coffins ; for Dreffer's, and Shovel-Board- 
Tables of great Length, and a luftrous Colour, if 
rightly feafon’d ; alfo for the Carver, by Reafon 
of the Tenour of the Grain, and Toughnefs, which 
fits it for all thofe curious Works of Frutages, Fo- 
liage, Shields, Statues, and moft of the Orna- 
ments appertaining to the Orders of Architecture, 
and for not being much Subje€t to Warping. Of 
old, they ufed it for Hinges and Hooks of Doors ; 
but then that Part of the Plank, which grew to- 
ward the Top of the Tree, was, in Work, to be 
always reverfed ; and becaufe it is not fo fubject 
to rift. Vitruvius commends it for Tenons and 
Mortifes : But befide thefe, and fundry other Em- 
ployments, it makes alfo the fecond. Sort of Char-. 
coal ; and finally, the Ufe of the very Leaves of 
this Tree, efpecially of the Female, is not to be 
defpifed, for being fuffered to dry in the Sun upon 
the Branches, and the Spray ftripp’d off about the 
Decreafe in Auguft (as alfo where the Suckers and 
Stolons are fupernumerary, and hinder the Thriving 
of their Nurfes) they will prove a great Relief to 
Cattle in Winter, and fcorching Summers, when 
Hay and Fodder is dear; they will eat them be- 
fore Oats, and thrive exceedingly well with them ; 
remember only to lay your Boughs up in fome dry 
and fweet Corner of your Barn: It was for this 
the Poet prais’d them, and ‘the Epithet was as 
avid tee ee ay aes See 


* 
fruitful in Leaves ihe Elm. | 
In fome Parts of Hereford/bire, they oather them, 
in Sacks for their Swine, and other Cattle, accord- 
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ing to this Hufbandry. But ’tis faid, that their 
blooming Seeds make Bees obnoxious to the Lafk, 
at their firft Going abroad in the Spring, which 
indangers whole Stocks, if a Remedy be not timely 
_ adhibited ; therefore, *tis faid, in great Elm Coun- 
tries, they don’t thrive: The Truth of which is 
to be enquired into. The green Leaf of the Elm, 
contufed, heals a green Wound or Cut ; and, boil- 
ed with the Bark, confolidates fractur’d Bones. 
All the Parts ef this Tree are abfterfive, and there- 
fore fovereign for the confolidating Wounds, and 
affwage the Pains of theGout. But the Barkdecoéted - 
in common Water, to almoft the Confiftence of a 
Syrup, adding a third Part of Aqua-Vite, is a 
moft admirable Remedy for the Sciatica or Hip- 
gout, the Place being well rubb’d and chafed by 
the Fire. A Decoction of the inward Part there- 
of has alfo been much ufed in Gargarifms, or 
- Mouth-waters, fc, 

Inward Bark of the Elm. How to plant Elm 
with Quick-fet. Hollownef/s of Elm. Elms for 
Water-works. Grafing of Eims.  ¥Yurthermore, 
a Decoction of the Elm is an admirable fudorific 
and diuretic Medicine. When Quick-fet is plant- 
ed, it is advifed to plant an Elm every twenty or 
thirty Feet ; and, if in planting Elms at compe- 
tent Spaces, and in Rows, you open a Ring of: 
Ground at about eighty Feet from the Stem, and 
prick in Quick-fet Plants, you may, after a While, 
keep them clipp*d at what Height you pleafe, and 
fo preferve them from outward Annoyances. - 
Elms are apt to be hollow, which are commonly 
caufed by ignorant or carelefs Lopping, whereby-- 
the Wet falls perpendicularly upon a Part, efpeci- 
ally the Head : In this Cafe, if there be -fufficient 
found Wood, cut it to the Quick, and clofe to 
the Body, and cap the hollow Part with a Tar- 
paulin, or fll it with good ftiff Loam, Horfe- 
OR ine aT ~  dungy 
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dung, and fine Hay mingled. Old broken Boughs, 
if very great, are to be cut off at fome Diftance 
from the Body; but the fmaller, clofe. The Oak 
will fuffer itfelf to be made a Pollard, that is, to 
have its Head quite cut off; but the Elm, fo 
treated, will perifh to the Foot, and certainly be- 
come hollow at laft, if it efcape with Life. In the 
Mannor of Horton, in the Parifh of Ebbi/bam in 
Surry, there were lately Elms in good Numbers, 
which did bear almoft three Feet fquare, and 
more than forty Feet in Height. ‘They grew ina 
moift Gravel and in the Hedge-rows : They affect 
gravelly and gritty, efpecially if mix’d with Loam. 
For Pumps and Water-pipes, I find none like the 
Elm. A fair Advance for fpeedy Growth, and 
noble Trees (efpecially for Walks and Avenues) 
_ may be affuredly expected from the Graffing of 
young Elms with the beft of their Kinds; and, 
where the goodlieft of thefe are growing, the 
Ground fhould be plowed, and finely raked, in 
the Seafon when the Scales fall off, that, the Show- 
ers and Dews faftening the Seed where the Wind 
drives it, it may take Root, and haften (as it will) 
to a fudden Tree; efpecially if feafonable Shread- 
. ing be applied, which has fometimes made them 
arrive to the Height of twelve Feet by the firft 
three Years, after which they grow amain. And 
if fuch were planted, near to one another, it 1s al- 
moft incredible, what a Paling they would be to 
our moft expofed Plantations, mounting up their 
wooden Walls to the Clouds. And indeed, the 
Shelving, and natural Declivity of the Ground, 
more or lefs, to our unkind Afpects, and bleak — 
Winds, does beft direét to the thickening of thefe © 
Protections ; and the Benefit of that foon appears, - 
and recompenfes our Induftry in the Smoothnefs 
and Integrity of the Plantations fo defended. 
Therefore it is to be wifh’d, that the Lands of 
; our 
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our Country Gentlemen were incircled with ftate- 
ly Elms in Rows, €&¥c. Such as are at Newhall in 
Effex; near Yarmouth, at Barnes; near, London, 
by the Marquis of Worcefler, the Earl of Effex, 

the Earl of Ariington at Eufton, the Earl of Ciz- 
rendon at Cornbury, the Duke of Leeds at Wimblea 
ton; and above all, King Charles the Second, in 
the Parks of Greenwich, St. Fames’s, Hyde-park, 
- Hampton-Court, and Windfor. Dr. Plot tells us 
of an Elm, at the Spurs, next the Ground, at 
leaft fix Yards Diameter , and of another great old — 
Elm growing in Magdalen-College Grove, dif- 
barked quite round, at moft Places two Feet, at 
fome at leaft a Yard, or four Feet from the Ground ; 
which yet, for thefe many Years paft, has flourifh- 
ed as well as any Tree in the Grove: Thus Mr. 
Evelyn, | 
Mr. Lawion’s Account of Elm in Carolina, 
_ There are two Sorts of Elm, he fays; the firft 
grows on high Land, and is near to the Englifh. 
The. Indians beat the Bark to Pulp, then dry it in 
a Chimney ’till it becomes reddifh, and this ferves 
them to cure green Wounds, being of a very glu- 
tinous Nature. The other Elm: grows on low 
Ground, and, with its Bark, both Exzgii/b and In- 
dians make Ropes; and. for this Purpofe they 
peel the Bark in March, when the Sap begins to 
rife, or rather circulate. Now mine. 
- The Difference of Elm, Vhe Elm that grows 
on Little Gaddefden-Hill, in Hertfordfbire, is fo 
fhort and tender, that it is fit for little elfe than 
Boards, notwithftanding it grows on a ‘red Clay ; 
and yet at about three Miles Diftance, at Great 
Gaddefden, on a red Clay, there grows. excellent 
tough Elm, fit for Stocks of Wheels, and many 
other ferviceable Ufes. Now the Reafon for this 
Difference is allowed to be this: At Little Gad- 
| defdens 
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defden, our red Clay has a Mixturé of Sand ; but 
that, at Great Gaddefden, is a purered Clay. The 
Elm likewife anfwers the fame Goodnefs at Iving- 
boe, Petftone, Chedington, and many other Places 
in Bucks, where their Soil is a bluifh Clay, in 
which the tougheft of Elm grows to vaft Bulks, 
when a full Age is allowed them. By which it 
appears, that the Sand, that thus fhortensthe Clay, 
caufes alfo the fame Quality in this Wood: An 
this ought to be a Warning, dnd ferve as an Item 
to thofe Buyers of Elm, who are to ufe it in the 
Wheeler’s Bufinefs; dnd in fome other Trades, 
that they endeavour to know what Soil the Elm 
grew on; for; according to the Soil; fo will 
the Wood prove § becaufe when Elm has not knit 
well, and you make Stocks ‘of Wheels of it, it 
will crack; though you pitch them over ever fo 
well; and then the Wheels dre fpoiled) A 
Wheeler made feveral Pair of Wheels with our 
Gaddefden Elm; who was ignorant of its Nature; 
and; about five Years End, they were forced to be 
laid afide; by Reafon their Stocks crack’d and loo- 
fened their Spokes. _ Whereas; had the Elm come 
off any of the blackifh; bluifh, whitifh; or red 
Clays, or fpringy Gravels, the fame Wheels 
might have lafted twenty Yeats, or more: I have 
at this Tinie a Cart-Wheel; that, I] am told,- is 
between thirty and forty Years old; now in actu- 
al Ufe on my Cart; which happened into my Pof- 
feffion by Accident; and which was made with 
right knotty hard Elm; whofe Grdin run fo; that 
it was very hard to cut or chop it afunder. But 
that Elm which grows on a hurlucky; chalky, 
ftony, fandy, or fharp; dry; gravelly Bottom, is 
feldom fit for the Wheeler’s Ufe; However, Elm, 
in general, makes the ftrongeft and moft durable 
hollow Ware ; becaufe it will not crack like gee 
) é and 
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and forhe othérs: But it has this Fault, it is apt 
to give an ill Tafte to the Liquor. ae 

How an Elm was damaged by the Lofs of an Arm. 

lm is in its Prime at fixty Years old; yet may 
be intirely found at 100. An Elm fell’d on Gad- 
defden-Green, in 1740, contained 120 fquare Feet 
of Timber in its Body; and was fold for fifteen 
Pence a Foot to the Carpenter, as it ftood erect, 
at all Hazards: But it had like to prove a dear 
Bargain to him, for, when it was fell’d, there was 
difcovered a Wound that had been made, by one 
ef its great Arms having been blown off a- 
bout twenty Years before, clofe to its Body, which 
had let in fo much Water at Times, that rotted 

reat Part of it to that Degree, that it became 
like Touch-wood. Yet this Wound, in Time, 
healed up and fkinn’d over, which made the Part 
look found as the Tree ftood. However, this 
Damage did not altogether happen by the Watet 
that got into the fractured Part; but, according 
to the Judgment of feveral fkilful Perfons;, it was 
moftly occafion’d by the Revulfion of the Sap, 
which afcended to feed that Arm, through its u- 
_ fual Veins, Arteries, or Sap-Vefiels, and which, 
for Want of, to expend and confume fuch Sap, 
it flowed about the Infide of the Part, and, by De- 
grees; rotted fo much of its Body, as made the 
Gentleman-Gwner, to allow an Abatement of 
thirty Shillings out of his meer Generofity. This 
Tree had been tranfplanted to this Place, at neat 
twenty Years Growth, and remained here about 
eighty afterwards, was intirely found from the 
Bottom to a good Height ; *till the decay’d Part 
commenced, and fo again above the decay’d Part, 
to its Topor End. In fhort; had it not been for 
this Accident, it had been all a firm Piece of Tim- 
ber, from one End to the other; becaufe it was 
planted very high at firft; and grew on a hazel 


- Surface of Mould, of eighteen Inches deep, and 
under 
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under that a red Clay. This Tree grew withitt 
halfa Mile of my Houfe; and of this Accident 
J was an Eye-witnefs; for it lay on the Ground 
feveral Weeks after Felling, and both damaged and 
found Parts expofed to Spectators, Elms often blow 
down, becaufe he roots narrow, and has feldom 
more than one Tap root. 

The Wheelers Way of fecuring Elm from the Da- 
mage of Weather. All Wheelers, in general, are fo 
much interefted in fecuring the Stocks of their 
Wheels, that they take a great deal of Care about 


the fame ; becaufe on it depends the Security of 


all the reft of the Wheel. - Now, to keep the Stock 
from cracking, when the Spokes are driving in, and 
make it refift all Weather afterwards for many: 
Years, the Wheeler faftens a Gudgeon, or little Piece 
of Wood, a littte longer and bisger than a Man?s 
Finger, in the Center “of each End of the Stock ; 
and then, with a Pair of Pot-hooks, he turns it 
leifurely about and roafts it, as it were, over a gen- 
tle Flame of Furz, Fern, or Shavings, for twen- 
fy or thirty Minutes, by which the Wood is fmoak- 
ed well, fhrivelled clofer, made harder, and able 
to refift all Weather, for many Years... And fora 
further Affiftance, after the Wheel is compleatly 
made, he rubs, over the whole Stock, melted Pitch. 
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CHAP. Vv. 
Of the BA'Y-TREE. 


H E Bay-tree defcribed, How increafed. Where 
} it thrives bet. Large Trees: What good for. 
Uje of Berries,, and Leaves. ‘The Bay-tree is an Ea- 
topean E.ver-green, confiderable for its’ Berries, 
which are black, whofe Leaves ate fhort, odorate, 


of a deep Gr eens each Berry sg sare two Seeds, 
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Fobn Evelyn, Efq; in his Sylva, or Difcourfe of Foreft- 
trees, tells us, they are increafed, both of their 
Suckers, Seeds, and Berries, which fhould be drop- 
ping ripe before gathered. Pliny’s Progefs was, the 
gathering the Berries in fanuary, {fpreading them till 
- their Sweat be over, then putting them. in Dung, 
and fowing them. Te fteepthem in Water is as 
well as Wine. Some wafh the Seeds from their 
Mucilage, by breaking and bruifing the glutinous 
Berries ; then fow them in March, by Scores in a 
Heap, and fo they will come up in Clufters, but — 
not fo fit for Tranfplantation, as where they are in- 
terred as you would furrow Peafe. This Way, 
and fetting them a-part, which Mr. Evelyn mo 
commends, he hath raifed Multitudes, and that in 
their Berries, without any further Propagation ; on- | 
Iy, for the firft two Years, they would be defended 
from the piercing Winds, which frequently deftroy 
them; and yet the Scorching of their tender Leaves: 
ought not to make you defpair, for many of them 
will recover beyond Expectation. This aromatic 
Tree greatly loves the Shade, yet thrives beft in 
our hottelt Gravel, having once pafled thofe firft Dif- 
ficulties. Age and Culture, about its Roots, won- 
derfully augment its Growth; by which there have. 
been feen, Trees of them near thirty Feet high, 
and almoft two Feet Diameter. They are fit alfo 
both for Arbour and Palifade-work ; for the Gars 
dener underftands when to prune and keep it from 
growing too woedy. The Berries are emollient, 
fovereign in Affection of the Nerves, Colics, Gar- 
garifms, Baths, Salves, Perfumes ; and fome have 
ufed the Leaves inftead of Cleves. It is a com- 
mon Thing with Nurfes to help the Children of the 
Gripes, to bail Bay-leaves in their Food; and 
they adorn our Houfes at Cbrifimas.. The Kernels 
of thefe Berries, are very like Wheat; and when i¢ 
has been thought that it has rammed Wheat, it has 
-been believed to be nothing but thefe Berries. drop- 

1 ped 
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ped from thefe Trees. Of late Years Abundance 
of thefe Trees have been raifed and kept in Boxes 
and Pots, with curious round Heads, and fingle. 
Stems of four, five, or fix Feet high, or more, and’ 
brought us over from Flanders and . Holland; the 
great Ufe of which has encouraged us to raife them 
here. Several of thefe Trees were killed about 
Gaddefden, By the fevere Froft of 1739 5 as it did 
many other Vegetables that were not able to with- 
ftand the Violence of our high, cloggy, cold Situation, 
which ufed to be called, Fhe Alps of Hertfordthire, 
by the Jate Dr. Brabin, The common Sort doth 
well enough in the Ground, if it be but covered 
@ny Ways from too long continuing Froft and cut- 
ting Winds; and, when it 1s frozen, it will fhoot 
out again, if cut down to the Ground ; but, if it be 
not cut, it will die. Some think, this may be graffed 
on the Service and the Afh, i 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the MAPLE, 


eee Maple decribed. Its Propagation and Ufe. 
Pliny’s Account of it, This isa Tree bearing 
its Seed in fingle Teguments or Coverings, that are 
membraneous, and alate Seed-veffels or Keys ; being 
double, and having fmall Leaves, divided into five 
Segments, and it is a brittle Wood. This Maple, 
of which Authors reckon very many Kinds, was 
of old held in equal Eftimation almoft with the 
Citron 3 efpecially the Brujcum, the French Maple, 
and the Peacock’s-tail Maple, which is that Sort 
fo elegantly undalated and crifped into Variety of 
Curls. And it is to be wifhed, we had growing 
here the German Acer, and that of Virginia, an 
excellent Tree. They are all produced of the Keys, 
like the Afb (after a Year’s Interment) and, like to 

| 7 it, 
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jt, affeét a found and dry Mould, growing both ia 
Woods and Hedge-rows, efpecially in the Latter, 
which, if rather hilly than low, afford the faireft 
‘Timber. It is alfo propagated by Layers and 
Suckers. By fhredding up the Boughs to a Head, 
it will fhoot to a wonderful Height in a little Time 5 
but, if you will lop it for the Fire, do it in Fa- 
wuary ; keep no Pollards or fpreading Trees, for 
a clammy Dew falls from them that hurts what 
grows under. The Timber is far fuperior to Beech 
for all Ufes of the Turner, who feeks it for Difhes, 
Cups, Trays, Trenchers, &%¢. As the Joiner, for 
Tables, Inlayings, and for the Delicatenefs of the 
Grain, when the Knurs and Nodofities are rarely 
diaper’d, which does much advance its Price. Alfo, 
for the Lightnefs under the Name cer, employed 
often by thofe who make mufical Inftruments. 
There is a larger Sort, which we call the Sycamore. 
But the Defcription of the leffer Maple, and the 
antient Value of it, is worth the Citing: The 
Maple (fays Pliny) for the Elegancy and Finenefs 
of the Wood, is next to the very Cedar itfelf; there 
are feveral Kinds of it, efpecially the White, which 
is wonderfully beautiful: This is called the French 
Maple, and grows in that Part of Jtaly that is on 
the other Side the Po beyond the Alps: The other 
has a curled Grain, focurioufly maculated, that, 
from a near Refemblance, it was actually called the 
Peacocks-tail, fe. He goeson, The Brufcum or 
Knur is wonderfully fair, but the Mollufcum is count- 
ed moft precious ; both of them Knobs and Swel- 
lings out of the Tree. The Bru/cum is more intri- 
cately crifped, the Mollufcum not fo much ; large 
Planks for Tables would be preferred before Cedar 
or Citron (for fo fome Copies read it) but now 
they ufe it only for fmall Table-books, and with 
its thin Bords to wainfcot Bed-tefters with. ‘The 
Brufcum is of a blackifh Kind, with which they 
maake Tables, Thus far Plizy, Such fpotted es 
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bles were the Zigrine and Pantherine Curiofities of, 
being fo named from its natural Spots and Macula- 
tions. | | 
Tables of mighty Value. Divers Woods finely cham- 
fered. The antient Citern, or Citron-wood, where it 
grew. Maple of high Value with Virgil. Rich Fur- 
niture our Intereft. Such a Table, as I before men- 
tioned, was that of Cicero, which coft him 10,000 
Sefterces: Such another had 4fnius Gallus. ‘That 
of King Yuba was fold for 15000, and another 
which my Author read of, at 140,000 H. S. which, 
at three: Pence Sterling, arifes to a pretty Sum, about 
1750 /, and yet, that of the Mauritanian Ptolemy 
was far richer, containing four Feet and a half Dia- 
meter, three Inches thick, which is reported to 
have been fold for its Weight in Gold, Of that 
Value they were, and fo madly luxurious the Age, 
that when they at any Time reproached their Wives 
for their wanton Expenfivenefs in Pearl, and other 
rich Trifles, they were wont to retort and turn the’ 
Tables upon their Husbands. The Knot of the 
Timber was moft efteemed, and is faid to be much © 
refembled by the female Cyprefs ; we have now 
as beautiful Planks of fome Walnut-trees near the 
Root; and Yew, Ivy, Rofewood, Ath, Thorn, 
and Olive yield incomparable Pieces; but the great 
Art was in the Seafoning and Politure ; for which 
faft, the Rubbing with a Man’s Hand, who came 
avarm out of the Bath, was accounted better than 
any Cloth, as Pliny reports. Some contend, this 
Citron was a Part near the Root of the Cedar, 
which, as they defcribe that, is very Oriental, and 
odoriferous ; but moft of the Learned favour the Ci- 
tron, and that it grows not far-from Tangier, about 
the Foot of Mount Atlas, whence happily fome indu- 
{trious Perfon might procure it from the Moors, The 
learned Dr. Grew has fhewn fome Reafons for the 
pretty Undulations and Chamfers, which we fre- 
quently find in divers Woods. Surely there have 
| | been, 
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been fome Maples of large Bulk and noble Shades, 
that Virgil fhould chufe it for the Court of his Evan- 
der, one of the worthieft Princes,in his beft of Poems, 

‘fitting in his Maple Throne : ‘And when he brings 
his Zneas into the Royal Cottage, he makes him this 
. memorable Compliment : Greater, fays great Cowley, 
than ever was yet {poke at the Bjcurial, the Louvre, 
or White-hall. 


This humble Roof, this ruftic Court, faid he, 
Receiv'd Alcides, crown’d with Vidtory : | 
Scorn not (great Gueft) the Steps where be has eas 

But Wealth contemn, and imitate a God. 


It is not only my Author, but divers others that 
call the Romans madly luxurious, for buying Tables: 
_ and other Furniture at very great Rates. Altho’ 
Luxury fignifies nothing but Excefs, which is, if 
there be but a Ribbon more, when a Pack-thread 
would ferve the Turn; yet it is generally {poke 
with fuch an Emphafis, as if it was highly crimi- 
nal, which I cannot underftand ; for, fuppofe .a 
Nobleman with us be worth 30,000 /. a Year, and 
has 100,000 /. in Money, fhall he live with a 1000/. 
a Year, and fave all the reft_to buy more Land, 
and fo ad infinitum? At this Rate he will never 
enjoy himfelf, nor his Eftate, only, perhaps, may 
have his Head cut off, that others may enjoy his 
Eftate at one Time or other : Befides, if we will 
ufe no Finery, we fhall fell but little ; but, by 
ufing much, we fhall get and make fuch Store here, 
as to furnifh the World with it, and the Nation 
will get. more than what we fpend does firft coft. 

A further Account of the Maple. The Wood 
of this Tree is fofter than that of Beech, and har- 
der than the Sycamore; and, being of a whitifh 
Colour, is approved of, by the Turner, for mak- 
ing Hollow-ware, but moft of all for Trenchers, 

| becaufe 
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_becaufe its delicate Colour and Grain is moft pleaf- 
ing to the Houfewife, for this has no Heart, no moré 
than Beech, and fells for the fame Price, Six-pence 
per Foot. If this Tree is kept trimmed up in its 
Infancy, and continued to a good Height, before 
a fpreading Head is allowed it, it will grow into 
a ftrait, fmooth, pleafant Body, that will arrive 
fometimes to two Feet fquare in rich Earth. This 
Wood agrees with Clay, Loam, Gravel, Chalk; 
and moft ocher Soils, and will grow in Standard, 
Hedge, or Coppice in Stems, in all which Forms 
I have it at this Under-growth. 


CHAP. Vit. 


Of the SYCAMORE, 


Beale quick-growing Tree is éafily propagat- 
ed, but not fo mutch planted as heretofore 
about Yards and Gardens, becaufe; where its 
broad Leaves drop, they fpoil the Place by breed- 
ing Grafs and Weeds. Mr. Law/on’s Character of 
it in America is, that it grows in a low, fwampy 
Land, by River-fides: Its Bark is quite different 
from the Engli/b, and the moft beautiful I ever faw 
(fays he) being mottled and clouded with feveral. 
Colours, as white, blue, &c. It bears no Keys, 
but a Bur, like the fweet Gum. Its Ufes I am 
ignorant of. Yet would this Tree be very pleafant- 
ly ferviceable in England and elfewhere, if planted 
according to Mr. Collinfon’s Letter to Mr. Bradley, 
Vi, Many good Eftates and fine Seats, that lie 
on the Sea-coafts, are rendered very unpleafant and 
incommodious, by their Expofednefs to the Fury of 
the Weather. Some Attempts have been made 
toredrefs this Grievance, chiefly by making Plane 
tations of Trees; yet in many Places this has not 

: fucceeded, 
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fucceeded, which, Iam perfuaded, principally pro- 

‘ceeds from a wrong Choice of Trees. for fach Exe 

-pofures. In my Journey along the Sea-Coafts of 
South-Wales, 1 obferved the great Maple, or what 
is called commonly the Sycamore, compleatly to. 
anfwer the Defign of fuch expofed Plantations, it 
growing upright, ftanding firm, and arriving to a 

great Magnitude, though in the moft expofed Situa- 
tions. A particular Inftance of the great Service, 
Benefit, and Beauty of this (I may fay) defpifed 
Tree is at Morgam, a Seat of the Lord Man/el’s, 

near the Sea, where his Garden and fine Orangery 
are on one Side protected by a ftately Grove of this 
Tree, and on another Side by a beautiful Row. 

The Gardener told me, that, after feveral Effays, this 
Tree was only found to fucceed beft, and even to | 
thrive, in a Tempeft. I fhall fabmit. to thy better 
Judgement, if this will be worth communicating to 
the Public, and am thy fincere Friend,—P. C. 
This Tree. is an extraordinary quick Grower, and 7 
comes up from Seed the fame Spring we fow 
them. 


CHAP. VIII 
Of the BIRCH. 


Wy IRCH decribed, bow propagated, and where it 
B thrives. Its Ujes. Birch Wine. Birch is a 
Tree bearing its Seed in fingle Teguments or Cover- 
ings, viz. in Catkins, and called a juliferous Tree 
of lefler Leaves, having tender reddifh Twigs, with 
fmooth and white Branches. ‘This Birch is  altoge- 
ther produced of Roots and Suckers ( though it 
fheds a Kind of Samera, or Seed, like the Elm, 
about the Spring) which being planted at four or 
five Feet Interval, in {mall Twigs, will ee 
M rile 
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rife to Trees, provided they affect the Ground, 
which cannot well be too barren ; for it will thrive | 
inthe dry, wet, fandy, and ftony Marfhes and Bogs ; 
the Water-galls and uliginous or moorifh Parts of 
Forefts, that will hardly bear any Grafs, do many 
Times fpontaneoufly bear it in Abundance, whether 
the Place be high or low, and nothing comes amifs 
to it. Plant the fmall Twigs or Suckers having Roots, 
and after the firft Year cut them within an -Inch of 
the Surface 5 this will caufe them to fprout in ftrong 
and lufty Tufts, fit for Coppice and Spring-woods 5 
or, by reducing them to one Stem, render them in 
a very few Years fit for the Turner, Though Birch 
be the worft of Timber, yet itis ufed for Ox-yokes s 
alfo for Hafps, fmall Screws, Paniers, Brooms, 
Wands, Bavin-bands, and Withs for Faggots ; and 
claims a Memory for Arrows, Bolts, and Shafts, 
our old Engli/b Artillery ; alfo, for Dithes, Bowls, 
Ladles, and other domeftic Utenfils. In New- 
England, our Northern Americans make Canoes, 
Boxes, Buckets, Kettles, Difhes, which they few 
and join very curioufly with Thread made of Ce- 
dar Roots, and divers other domeftic Utenfils, as 
Baskets, and Bags, with this Tree, whereof they have 
a blacker Kind 3 and, out of a certain Excrefcence 
from the Bole, a Fungus, which being boiled, and 
beaten, and dried in an Oven, makes excellent 
Spunk or Touch-wood, and. Balls to play withall. 
‘They alfo. make {mall-craft Pinnaces of Birch, rib- 
bing them with white Cedar, and covering them 
with large Flakes of Birch Bark, few them with 
Thread of Spruce-roots, and pitch them, as it 
feems we did even here in Britain. Alfo for Fuel, 
great and {mall Coal, which laft is made by char- 
ring the flendereft Birch and Summities of the 
‘Twigs; as, of the Tops and Loppings, Mr. 
Howard’s new Tan, The inner filken Bark was 
-antiently ufed for Writing-tables, even before the 
ate” | Invention 
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Inverition of Paper ; and with the outward, and 
thicker, and coarfer Part are divers Houfes in 
Prufiia, Poland, and thofe poor Northern Tracts, 
_ covered, inftead of Slatesand Tiles. Of the whiteft 
Part of the old Wood, found commonly ih doating 
Birches, is made Ground for fweet Powder; and of 
the quite confumed and rotten is raifed the beft 
Mould for the raifing of divers Seedlings of the 
rareft Plants and Flowers; befides thefe, moft Chil- 
dren know the Ufe of Madam Birch. 

The Sap or Wine of thé Birch-iree. This Tree 
yields the beft Sap-of any Tree in Eugland, and 
the moft in Quantity, prepared either with Honey 
and Sugar into a Wine ; which, being now frequents 
ly made, hath obtained the Name of Birch-Wine, 
being a very pleafant, and innocent Liquor, and 
- retaineth a very fine Flavour of the Tree it came 
from. Where this Tree plentifully grows, great 
Quantities of this Liquor may be extracted, by cut- 
ting off fome fmall Branches, in the Mouths of . 
the Bottles, into which the Cryftalline Liquor 
will diftil ; feveral Bottles may thus hang on one 
Tree; or by boring or cutting any Part of the 
Stem of the Tree, and by a Chip, or the like, 
to guide the Sap into the Neck of the Bottle. By 
either of which Ways, great Quantities of this Li- 
quor may be extracted in the Monthof February 
or Beginning of March, when the , Sap afcends, 
and before the Spring of the Leaf; it will run 
freely, when the Wind is South or Weft, or the 
Sun fhines warm; but not at all, if the Weather 
be very cold, or in the Night Time; Some 
have reported, that a Birch-tree will yield in twelve 
or fourteen Days its own Weight in this Liquor 5 
I fhall not perfuade any Man to believe it, al- 
tho’ it be moft evident, that a few Trees. will yield 
you a great Quantity of it. This Liquor, thus ex- 
tracted and truly prepared, makes a very delicate 

oe M 2 Repaft 
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Repaft. In America Birch grows on all the Banks 
of their Rivers, and runs up very high, but there 
is none of them feen in the Salts. Its Bark is 
fomewhat different from the European Birch. «In 
April it buds, and then the Parakeetoes flock to 
eat them. Bat, as to its Wine, the Indians are — 
perfect Strangers to It. 


OR des «at's bite 4 
Of the LAUREL- ‘TREE, 


i Regio is an Ever-green, whofe ‘Wood is next to 
Box, and fo tough, that Carpenters make their 
Heads of Chifféls. with it ; grows: beft in dhady 
Places, and therefore is planted againi{t the Sides of 
Houfes, yet will bear a cold A fpedt on a Clayey Si- 
twation, and even grow under the Drip of Eves 
of Houfes, where it will preferve its fine, green 
Colour in the greateft Perfection 5 and for this 
Reafon it is a very proper Plant for adorning Ar- 
bours, Viltoes, Walks, and Avenues, either in 
Hedges or Scandard-trees ; ; and more, ‘if they are: 
kept clipped and pruned by an ingenious Gardener, 
in the feveral Shapes they will admit of, Tt 
may be propagated as the Bay-tree, and,. if it: eae 
goys a good. Soil, it will acquire a Body of a 
- Foot ot mote Diameter, It makes a fine coloured 
‘Wine that is very pleafant for a Glafs or two, 
but is’ very apt to caufe Sicknefs, if drank‘ in 4 
Jarger‘Quantity, Its Leaves have been bruifed 
and diftilled in common ‘Water for a Trial of 
‘their Nature, and, by giving three Spoonfuls of it 
‘to a Dog, it proved fuch a Poifon as ‘killed him 
in about a Minute’s Time ; and why the Wine, 
‘made of its Berries, does not poifon the human 
bk may be, becaufe the Boiling and Termen- 
: tation 
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tation of it breaks, evaporates, and cures its ill 
Properties. See the Receipt and more of this in 
my Book, intitled, The Modern Cyderift. Uhis 
Tree may be beft raifed by fetting and fowing 
the Berries, or Seeds, as Acorns are, in Drills, 
and they will fpring the firft Year. “There isa 
wild Sort growing in our Woods, that are ofa 
more poifonous Nature. 7 : 


Me a ae 
Of the Lignum Vite, or Tree of Life. 


LO \UAIACUM, or Lignum Vite, defcribed. How 
, to propagate it. Its Uje.. How much import. 
ed. . Sumach, Saunders, Brazil, and  Logwood. 
Nephritic-wood.  Lignum Rhodium. Ebony, and 
Princé’s Wood. There.is, at this Time, a goodly 
_ ever-green Tree-of this Sort growing on Litile Gad- 
defden-bill, in. Hertford/hire, where it has ftood Time 
out of Mind, ina loamy Soil, of about two Feet 
deep, and, under that, a red Clay. Its Body ap- 
pears perfectly found, and very hard, growing a- 
bout thirty Feet high, and, in fome Part of it, mea- 
fures near a Foot Diameter, and bears a Berry of a 
Cinnamon Colour, in Shape like a Barberry. It’s 
named Guwaiacum, Pock-wood, or Lignum Vite, 
which is a Tree principally taken Notice of for its 
‘Ufe in Phyfic, being a Diaphoretic, or fweating 
Medicine, as well as a Cathartic, of a hot, biting 
Tafte, and is much ufed againft the Pox. This 
Tree grows of every Layer to a very tall, ftraight, 
goodly Tree, hardy in all Seafons: The Wood is 


incomparable for the Turner of Bowls, Boxes, Cups, . 


and other Curiofities ; and the Leaf; fmelling like 
Ointment, makes one of the beft for green Wounds, 
_ fuddenly clofing them, fo that Mr. Evelyn wonders 

| it 
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it is not planted more frequently in England. There 
was a great Tree of this Sort in the Queen’s Gar- 
den, at Theobalds ; but it 1s deftroyed : The narrow 
Leaves of it were then in Efteem to cure Agues, by 
laying them to the Soles of the Feet, and renewing 
them, as they grew dry. The Chips, boiled in 
Water, have been very much ufed, not only for the 
Cure of the Pox, but the Scurvy ; as alfo the Oil, 
and the Gum. The Gum, in particular, is now 
become almoft an univerfal and the beft-of -Reme-- 
dies for the Gout and Rheumatifm, being of fo 
powerful a Nature; that I have known it take off a 
moft violent, racking Pain of the Gout, in.one 
Night’s Time, ‘that’ had feized the Foot of my 
Friend, and. caufed it to fwell very. much, by the 
Vehemency of it. But then the Gum muft be 
taken in a right Manner, or elfe it won’t anfwer. 
There are feveral Ways to do this, but this has 
been often experienced to do the Feat, viz. 
Infufe half an Ounce of its Powder in a Pint of the 
beft Rum, then put half a Quarter of a Pint of the 
Liquor into half a Pint of Ale, and ‘drink it on 
an empty Stomach going to Bed; do this two 
Nights together, and it will furely anfwer, in a great 
Degree.—Some add Snake-root in Powder, or by 
Infufion : But this at Choice. The Wood is ufed, 
T believe, for all the Ufes that Box was wont to be, 
except where there was Need for a bright Colour, 
as Rules and other mathematical Inftruments, that 
muft have Figures on them. Rollers, Punch-bowls, 
and other ufeful Things take up a. gréat deal. of this 
Wood, befides which there are feveral other Woods 
imported, as Sumach, Saunders of all Kinds, Brazil, 
and Logwood, which are ufed by the Dyer; but 
whether they will grow hereI cannot fay.. We alfo 
import Nephritic-wood, which is efteemed good 
againft the Stone, and is fuch (tho’ of a lightifh Co- 
lour) that, if you infufe it in fair cold Water, it will 
3 si <n oN - make 
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make it look blue, like Syrup of Violets. Alfo 
Rhodium or Rofe-wood (chiefly from the Cazaries) 
which is ufed much in Sweet-bags, and the Oil for 
many Ufes. Ebony and Princes-wood are ufed for 
Looking-glafs Frames, and feveral other Occafions. 
Oh ! how thankful ought Men to be for God’s in- 
finite Mercy, in creating and communicating the 
Knowledge of this moft excellent Remedy, that 
prefently removes the exquifite Pain both of the 
Gout and Rheumatifm. 


CH AB XI, 


Of the LIME-TREE. 


IME-TREE defcribed. How raifed. This 
Tree bears its Seed in fingle Teguments, 
Coverings, and its Seeds are contained in roinni 
Bottoms: It hath broad Leaves ending in a Point, 
being fmoother above than underneath, bearing a 
{weet Blofiom, and a round Fruit, about the Big- 
nefs of a Pea, containing one Seed, Mr. Evelyn 
tells us, that the Lime-tree (or Linden) is of two 
_ Kinds; the Male (which fome think but a finer 
Sort of Elm) is harder, fuller of Knots, and of a 
redder Colour, but producing neither Flower, nor 
Seed (fo conftantly and fo mature, with us) as does 
the Female, whofe Bloflom is alfo very odorife- 
rous, perfuming the Air; the Wood is likewife 
thicker, of {mall Pith, and not obnoxious to the 
Worm. Lime-trees may be raifed, either of the 
' Seeds, in Offober, or (with better Succefs) by the 
Suckers and Plants, which fhould be cultivated 
Jike the Elm. Prolific Seeds will be white and 
full, if bit, or cut. Be fure to colleé your Seeds in 
“dry Weather, airing them in an open Room, and 
relerving them i in Sand till Mid-February, when you 

nay 
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may fow them in pretty ftrong, frefh, and loamy. 
Mould, kept fhaded and moiit, as the Seafon re- 
quires, and clear of Weeds; and, at the Period 
of two Years, plant them out, drefied and pruned, 
as Difcretion fhall advife, But not only by Suckers 
and Layers at the Roots, but even by. Branches 
lopped from the Head, may this Tree be propa- 
gated ; and, peeling off a little of the Bark, at a 
competent Diftance from the Stem, or Arms, and 
covering it with Loam mingled with rich Earth, 
they will fhoot their Fibres, and may be feafonably 
feparated: But, to accelerate this, apply a Liga- 
ture above the Place, when the Sap is afcending, 
or beneath, when it defcends; from Fuze to No- 
vember you may lay them; the Scrubs, lefs erect, 
do excellently to thicken Coppices, and- will yield 
lufty Shoots, and ufeful Fire-wood, The Lime- 
tree affects a rich, feeding, loamy Soil, where they 
will grow incredibly for Speed and Spreading. 
They may be planted as big as one’s Leg ;_ their 
Heads topped at about fix er eight Feet Bole; thus 
it will become, of all others, the moft proper and 
beautiful for Walks, as producing an upright Body, 
fmooth and even Bark, ample Leaf, fweet Blofiom, 
and a goodly Shade at the Diftance of eighteen of. 
twenty Feet. They are alfo very patient of Pruning ; 
but, if it taper over-much, fome collateral Bough 
fhould be {pread to check the Sap; which is beft 
‘done about Adidjummer ; and, to make it grow up- 
right, take off the prepondering Branches with Dif- 
cretion, and fo you may correét any other Tree, and 
redrejs its Obliquity. The Root, in Tranfplanting, 
fhould not be much lopped; and this is a good 
Leffon for all young planted Trees. 

Great Lime-irees removed. Advantages of the Lime- 
tree, Ujes of ibe Lime-tree. How kept from Danger. 
dts phyfical Uje. Diftance for Walks. Magnitude. A 
Prince Elector did, at Midfummer, ‘remove: very 

great 
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Great Lime-trees, from one of his Forefts, to a 
fteep Hill, exceedingly expofed to the Sun, at Hei- 
delburgh: They grow behind that ftronz Tower, 
on the South-weft and moft torrid Part of the Emi- 
nence, being of a dry, reddifh, barren Earth, — yet 
do they profper rarely well: But the Heads were 
cut off,'and the Pits, into which they were tranf- 
planted, were fill’d with a Compofition of Earth 
and Cow-dung, which was exceedingly beaten, and - 
fo diluted with Water, as it became almoft a liquid 
Pap ; in this were the Roots plunged, covering the 
Surface with the Turf: A fingular Example! Other 
Perfections of the Tree (befides its unparallell’d 
_ Beauty for Walks) are, that it will crow almoft in 
all Grounds; thar it Jafts lone ; that it foon heals . 
its Scars ; that it affects UprightnefS ; that it ftout- 
ly refifts a Storm ; that it feldom becomes hollow. 
The Timber of a well-grown Lime is convenient 
for any Ufe, that the Willow is, but much to be 
_ preferred, as being both ftronger, and yet lighter ; 
whence Virgil calls them Tilias eves; and therefore 
fit for Yokes, and Boxes for the Apothecaries : 
Becaufe of its Colour, and eafy Working, and that 
it is not fubjeét to fplit, Architects make with it » 
Models for their defigned Buildings, ‘and fmall Sta 
tues; and little curious Figures have been carv’d 
‘off the Wood. With the Twigs, they make Baf- 
kets and Cradles, and, of the fmoother Side of thé 
Bark, Tablets for Writing ; for the antient Philyra 
is but out Tilia. ‘The Grecians made Bottles of it, 
which they finely rofined within-fide 5 fo likewife 
for Pumps of Ships, and Lattices for Windows, 
The Engravers in Wood do fometimes make Ufe 
of this fine Material ; and even the coarfeft Mem- 
brane, or Slivers of the Tree, growing betwixt the 
Bark and the rain Body, they now twift into Bafs- 
ropes; befides, the Truncheons make a far better 
Coal for Gunpowder, than that of Alder irfelf; and 
| N the 
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the extraordinary Candour and Lightnefs has dignie 
fied it, above all the Woods of our Foreft, in the 
Hands of the White. Staff Officers of the Court. 
Thofe Royal Plantations of thefe Trees, in. the 
Parks of Hampton-Court and St. Fames’s, will fuffi- 
ciently inftruct, how thefe, and all other fingle . 
Trees, are to be governed, and defended from In- 
juries, till they are able to protect themfelves. Some - 
fhelter them with three or four Deal-boards ; which — 
is not approved of, becaufe it keeps them from the ~ 
free Air. This is of admirable Effect againft the 
Epilepfy; for which the delicately fcented Blofioms 
are held prevalent. ‘The Diftance for Walks may, 
in rich Ground, be eighteen Feet ; in a more ordi- 
nary, Afteen: or (gin. The Berries, reduced to 
Powder, cure the Dyfentery, and ftop Blood at the ~ 
‘Nofe: The diftilled Water is good againft the 
Fpilepfy, Apoplexy, Vertigo, Trembling of the © 
Heart, and Gravel. Schroder commends a Muci- 
lage # the Bark for Wounds, and other Diftem- 
pers. . Sir Thomas Brown gave an excellent Account 
vot a Lime-tree, at Depebam i in Norfolk, that, in the 
leaft Part of the Trunk, which was about two Yards 
from the Ground, was, at leaft, eight and a half 
Yards in Circumference, and, about the Root, nigh 
the Earth, fixteen Yards ; and, half a Yard above. 
that, about twelve Yards: Th Height, to ‘the: 
uppermoft Boughs, about thirty Yards. 

Another Perfon’s Account of the Lime-tree. The 
Lime-tree delights in a good, rich Garden-foil, and 
thrives not ina dry, hungry, cold Iand. It is 
raifed from Suckers, as. the Elm, or from Seeds, or 
from Berries, which, in the Autumn, drop from — 
the Trees. We havea Sort of Tilia, that grows 
wild here in England, which almott equals “thofe 
brought out of Holland, where there are Nurferies 
to raife them ftraight and comely. «This Tree is, 
mext the Platanus, of all other, the mot props 

an 
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and beautiful for Walks, as producing an upright 
Body, fmooth and even Bark, ample Leaf, {weet 
Blofflom, and a goodly Shade at the Diftance of 
eighteen or twenty Feet, their Heads topped, at fix 
or eight Feet high ; but, if they are fuffered to 
mount without Check, they become a ftraight and 
tall Tree in a little Time, efpecially if they grow near’ 
together ; they afford a very pleafant, dark Shade, 
and perfume the Air, in the Months of Fune and 
July, with their fragrant Bloffoms; and entertain a — 
mellifiuous Army of Bees, from the Top of the 
Morning, till the cool and dark Evening compels 
their Return: No Tree is more uniform, both in 
its Height and {preading Breadth. I have known 
excellent Ladders made of Lime-tree Poles, of 
a very great Length; the Wood may alfo ferve 
for feveral mechanic Ufes, like unto other.foft and 
aquatic Woods. | Us ion 
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Pg" HIS Tree, according to its Name, will 

grow a-pace, like a Beech, in light, chalky | 
Soils; but, in ftiffer Land, it grows more flowly. 
It makes a pretty Show with its filver Leaves and 
red Berries ; but I cannot learn, that its Berries are 
eood for any Ufe. When it grows asa Standard, 
fome will run into fifteen, or more, Inches Diamee > 
ter; and, when it is of a proper Bignefs, it ferves 
the Turner for making Difthes and other Utenfils, 
_ being a whitifh, light, tough Wood ; and, when 
it grows in Stems in Coppices, it ferves the Plough- 
boy to make himflf a Horfe-whip, becaufe its 
Shoots are of the tough Sort, and for Faggoting, | 
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€sc. The Sets may be planted as Afh, or the Ber- | 
ries, ripe in Offober, may be fown, There are many 
of thefe ‘Trees now growing in Herifarajpire, 


CHA PB. Xa. 
Of the HOLLY. 


RARE Holly-hedge, Divers Sorts. The Va- 

TA viegated made by Art. How to propagate Holly 
by Sowing and Setting. This Tree Mr. Evelyn pres 
fers before all other Egli/o Winter Greens, far its 
delicate red Berries, and large, fhining, prickly. 
Leaves, and the ferviceable Wood, that, on many 
Occafions; is made Ufe of ; therefore he uals at 
thofe, who are expenfive in foreign Greens, and yet 
neglect the Culture of this incomparable Tree, which 
ought to be propagated, not only for Ornament, 
but Defence and Profit, In a Tranflation from, 
; cent he lays thus : 


1A Beles of Holly ff ies ne cond invade, 

~ Repuljes, like a growing Palifade 5 

ai hale numerous. Leaves [uch orient Seg inveft, 

- As, in deep. Winter, do the Spring arréft : 


This Gentleman, fays Mr. Houghton, thought he 
had a glorious Sight by an impregnable Hedge, 
that he had growing in his Garden, of near three © 
hundred Feet in Length, nine Feet high, and five 
in Diameter, glittering with its armed and varnifh- 
ed Leaves ; and the taller Standards, at orderly 
Diftances, blufhing with their natural Coral, mock 
at the rudeft Affaults of the Weather, Beafts, or 
Hedge-breakers, nor can any, unpunifhed, hurt it, 
+ here are two eminent Kinds; the prickly and 

{mooth- 
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fmooth-leaved, or, as fome call it, the Free Holly, 
not unwelcome, when tender, to Sheep, and other 
Cattle: There is alfo the white-berried, and a-gol- 
den variegated, which proceeds.from no Difference 
in. the Species, but accidentally, and by Sport of — 
Nature, as moft fuch Variegations do ; fince we are 
taught how. to effect this: artificially, namely, by 
fowing the ‘Seéds, and planting in gravelly Soil, 
mixed with Store of Chalk, and preffing it hard 
down, it being, certain, that they return to their na~ 
tive Colour, when fown in richer Mould. With this 
excellent Plant, there might be living Pales and Inclo- 
fures made, as, he fays, the Lord Dacres had, -by 
environing his Park with it in Suffer, able to keep 
in any Game;and, cut into fquare Hedges, .becomes 
impenetrable, and will thrive in the hottett, as: well 
as the coldeft Land, This Gentleman ufed to ger 
Thoufands of them, four Inches long, out of the 
‘Woods,..amongft the fallen Leaves whereof they 
fow themfelves,-and fo plant them.; but this fhould 
be, before. the Cattle begin to crop them, efpe- 
cially Sheep, .who are greedy of them, when tender. 
Stick them:.into the Ground in a. moift Seafon, 
Spring, or. early Autumn, efpecially the. Spring, 
fhaded, if it prove too hot. and {fcorching,..’till they 
begin to fhoot themfelves ; and, in very: fharp 
Weather, and during our Eatterly Winds, covered 
with dry Straw, or Haulms3 and, if any of them 
feem to perifh, cut it clofe, and you fhall foon. fee 
it revive: The luftier and bigger the Sets are, the 
the better; and, if you can procure fuch, as area 
Thumb’s Breadth thick, they will foon furnifh 
a Eledge. At Dungenefs, in Keni, they grow na- 
turally among{t the very Beach and Pebbles ; but, 
‘af your Ground be tiff, loofen it with a little Sand, 
or fine Gravel. This rare Hedge. (the Boaft of his 
Villa) was planted upon a burning Gravel, expoled 
to the meridian Sun ; 5 but true it is, that Time mult 
bring 
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bring, this Tree to Perfection, it does fo to all 
Things, and we muft work for Pofterity. But 
what if a little Culture about the Roots (not Dung- 
ing, which it abhors) and frequent Stirring of the 
Mould would double its Growth? We fay feven 
Years for a tolerable Quick 5 it is worth ftaying it 
thrice for this, which has no Competitor. Yet 
there is an Expedient to effect it more infenfibly, 
‘by planting it with the Quick: Let every fifth or 
fixth be a Holly-fet, they will grow up infallibly 
with your Quick; and, as they begin to fpread, 
make Way for them, by extirpating the White- 
thorn, till they quite domineer. Thus was the for- 
mer Hedge firft planted, -without the leaft Interrup- 
tion to the Fence, by a moft pleafant Metamor- 
phofis. But there is alfo another, not lefs applaud- 
ed, by laying along well rooted Sets (a"Yard, or | 
- more, in Length) and ftripping off their ‘Leaves 
and Branches ; thefe, covered with a competent 
Depth of Earth, will fend forth innumerable 
Suckers, which will f{uddeniy advance into a Hedge. 
The Timber of the Holly (befides that it is the 
whiteft of all hard Woods, and therefore ufed by 
the Inlayer, efpecially under thin Plates of Ivory, 
to render it more confpicuous) is for all fturdy Ufes s 
the Mill-wright, Turner, and Engraver prefer it 
to any other : It makes the beft Handles and Stocks 
for’ Tools, Fiails, riding Rods, Carters Whips, — 
Bowls, Shivers, and Pins for Blocks: It alfo ex- 
ceeds for Door Bars and Bolts ; and, as of the Elm, 
fo of this efpecially, they made even Hinges and 
Hooks to ferve inftead of Iron 3 and, of the Bark, 
is made the beft Sort of Bird-lime. In 1738, be- 
ing then at Canterbury, I was in Company with an 
ingenious Cabinet-maker, who told me, that, if 
the Holly is to be ufed for Inlaying, it muft be cut 
out green, elfe ir will fpot, and cut out thin, even 
as for Fanneer, This Wood will inlay white and 
black; 
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black; to keep it white, after it is cut’out, they 
throw fome Brimftone into a Fire, and hold it over 
it: To keep it black, they throw it into a Dyer’s 
Furnace, and then it makes beautiful Work, by al- . 
ternate Lays of it. © Accordingly, both Joiner and 
Cabinet-maker, Whip-maker, Mill-wright, and 
others, buy this valuable Wood, that, when ufed 
thoroughly dry, is of long Duration, and great Ser- 
vice. There are fome Hiolly-trees, that. meafure 
in their Bodies, and are now more and 

more propagated for the fore-mentioned Ufes, and 
growing and cutting them into pyramidical and 
other Shapes. Some of thefe Trees I have now 
erowing in my Hedges of the plowed Fields ; and 
T have alfo fome Poles of the Holly-hedge, grow- 
ing among my common Hedge Wood at Gadde/- 
den, that have been there Time out of Mind : And, 
to write impartially, I mult own, I defire no more 
of its Company in fuch Situations, becaufe it turns 
to little or no Profit for making Faggots, or other 
Fire-wood, which the White-thorn, Sallow, and 
others do, when they grow together; and yet ferve 
as a fufficient Fence to keep all Sorts of Cattle, ex- 
cept Hogs.—The fuperior Leaves of Holly, dried 
to a fine Powder, and drank in White-Wine, is 
prevalent againft the Stone, and cures Fluxes ; and 
twelve of the ripeft Berries, being fwallowed, purge 
Phlegm without Danger: To which the-learned 
Mr. Ray adds, that there isa Remedy to be made 
with the molt pointed Leaves of the Holly, boiled 
in Milk and Beer, that has affwaged the tormenting 
Pain of the Cholic, when nothing elfe has prevail’d, 
‘When the Berries are fo ripe, as ready to drop, 
then gather them for Seed; for which Purpofe, they 
muft be freed from their tenacious and glutinous Mu- 
cilage, by being wafhed, and a little bruifed, then 
dried with a Cloth ; or elfe bury them, as you do 
Yew and Hips : And let our Forefter receive this for 
3 | | no 
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no common Secret, and take Notice of the Effect. 
_ Bat, at Gaddefden, where our Country abounds in _ 
' Plenty of Woods, we, by Leave, get the wild Sets, 
and tranfplant them, where they are moft wanted. 
And, to make a Hedge of thefe in the Field, or elfe- 
where, where a Ditch is required, obferve to plant 
them in the fame beft Manner, that I have fhewn 
in the Chapter of the White bor, as the quickeft 
Way that ever was invented. In America there 
grow two Sorts, one has a {mall, the other a larger 
Lat here : they grow in Plenty, among ‘other 
Trees of the Wood, with very ftraight Bodies, and 
many we them méafure two Feet Diameter. 


| Ci ae Say, 
Of the WIT CH-ELM, 


MA Onjirous Witch-Elms, At Latmas, near Che- 

LV A ham in Bucks, and about eight Miles from 

Litile-G addefden, in the late Lord Cheney’ s Eftate, 
there ftood a monftrous Witch-Elm that was be- 

lieved to contain twenty Loads of Timber in its 
Body and Arms. It was fo big and hollow, that, 
after it was cut down, a Man « on Horfe-back has 
rid into it; and, had. chat worthy Lord lived a lit- 
tle longer, he del agned to have a Place cut through 
it, while it was flanding, for his Coach and fix 
Horfes to pafs. Alfo Dr. Plott, in his Hiftory 
of Staffordfire, tells us, of a Witch-Elm, that was 
fo very large and tall, that two able Work-men 
were five Days, in’ Stocking or Felling it down : 
That it fell forty Yards in Leneth ; that this Tree, 
at the Butt-end, was feventeen Yards in Circum- 
ference ; that it was eight Yards and a half about 
by Girth-Meafure in the Middle; that fourteen 
Loads of Fire-wood, as much as fix Oxen Sta 
| raw 
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draw 300 Yards, broke off in the Fall ; that there 
were forty-feven fuch Loads more of Fire-wood 
cut off from the Top; that they were forced to 
piece two Saws together, and put three Men to 
each End, to cut the Body of it in funder ; that 
there was cut out of it eighty Pair of Nathes or 
Stocks for Wheels, and 800@ Feet of fawn Tim- 
ber in Boards atid Planks, after Six-fcore per Cent, 
which, at three Shillings per Cent; came to twelve 
Pounds : All which is attefted under the Hands of 
Sir Harvey Bagot, and his feven Servants. It had 
ninety-fix Tuns of Timber after their grofs Coun- 
try Way of Meafure ; but, nicely caft up, it muft 
contain 100 Tuns, a fifth Part being allowed for 
the Wafte of Rind, Chips, &c, This mighty 
Tree grew at Feild in Stafford/bire, and the ori- 
ginal Paper was put into the Doctor’s Hands, by 
Sir Walter Bagot, Bart. the then, and, for aught — 
I know, the prefent Proprietor : He had it alfo 
from the Mouth of Walter Dixon, who was Sur- 
poyor iof. the: Wark.) 2: 

The Nature of, and Benefit of planting this Tree. 

Tt is furprizing, that this beneficial Tree is not 
more planted, fince its Wood fells for as much ag 
other Elm, when it is right good, as being near 
as durable as fome Oak, when cut down in its full | 
Maturity ; for then it is hearted like the common 
Elm, is very valuable for building of Houfes, 
Barns, or the like, and. will laft almoft like fuch 
Oak, either under Cover, of Abroad. Its Bark is ~ 
likewife of confiderable Worth for feeding Deer in 
the Winter Seafon, who love it beyond the Bark 
of Afh, Thorn, or any other, as may be perceived 
by their greedy Broufing on its Arms, when cut 
off for this Purpofe ; for this Bark is compofed of 
-fuch ftringy Parts, that a Piece, or Slip of it, 
may be run out in a String of twenty Feet Jong, 
and, being twifted with more, will be fo ftrong, 
O that 
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that a Horfe can’t break it. This Tree, which: 
will, in a right Soil, grow as big or bigger, than a 
ry other Tree in England, may be propagated by. 
its Seed, which grows in Kids or Keys, like the 
Afh or Maple, or in any other Form, like the 
common or natural Elm; will thrive in Gravels, 
Loams, Clays, or moift Sands, and that. in fingle. 
Growth, or in Hedges; will fuffer Lopping, and. 
therefore is valuable in Hedges and Coppices both | 
in Vale and Chilturn Grounds, where their Stems . 
will fhoot into many fine ftraight Poles from the 
Earth, to great Profit, as being ready for cutting 
at nine, twelve, fifteen, or twenty Years Growth, 
according to the Ufe they are wanted for, and 
— with which we make Hurdles, Gates, Poles, and 
many other Things in Hufbandry ; for this Sort 
of Elm is far beyond the natural Sort, on Account 
of its eafy Rending, which the other is not fo apt 
to do. It alfo makes excellent brown Boards for 
Floors, and Bowls, Difhes, and other Utenfils, for 
the Turner’s Benefit. Bavins and Faggots, of feven 
Feet long, to lay in Ruts, to prevent Wheels 
finking in, may be made of this Wood and, if 
thefe are laid one on another for a Foundation in 
morafly, fpewy Grounds, a good Road may be 
made, if a fufficient Quantity of Stones are laid 
over all: Therefore, I can’t but think it ftrange, 
that this ufeful Tree fhould be fo fhghted by Mr. 
‘Houghton, as to induce him to fay, ‘* I hope we 
*¢ fhall fee no more fuch great Trees in England, 
“ for that the Ground they. might grow on will 
“¢ be better employ’d ; altho’, I muft confefs, 
““ Elms commonly grow in Hedge-Rows, and 
*¢ fpoil as little Ground, as moft Trees do, and 
they are very ufeful to grow near Cities and 
‘¢ “Towns where the Water is carried, in Pipes une 
** der Ground, to the particular Houfes.’? — 
To this Account, I add, that in Nestleden gravelly 

| | Bot- 
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Bottom, joining to Little Gaddefden, there grow 
feveral Witch-Elm, and natural Kim Trees, The 
Witch-Elm, in this, acquires a tougher Wood, 
than it does in fome other Earths, and the natural 
or common Elm, a fhorter and fofter Wood, than 
it does in Clays and ftiff Loams 3; and when it is 
fo, the Grain does not knit, or grow twifting one 
Part into another, which renders it not fo good 
for Stocks of Wheels, Chopping-blocks, &c, as 
when it grows curled and hard ; but when the na+ 
tural Elm is in its full Perfection of Hardnefs of - 
Grain, it is better for thefe Ufes, than fome of the 
Witch-Elm, which being of a more tougher, but 
fofter Nature, is fooner apt to. crack and {fplit than 
the natural Elm; yet, ina right Soil, there have 
fome Witch-Elms grown fo tough, and their Grain 
fo twifted, curled, and knit, that I have heard 
Sawyers affirm, it is the worft Wood for their 
Profit that they work on; and then fuch Witch- 
Elm Wood proves tougher, more curled, and 
more ferviceable, for both the Wheeler’s and Tur- 
ner’s Ufe, than many of the natural Elms, whofe 
Bodies are compofed of a fofter Wood, and. ftraigh-- 
ter Grain: And it is of fuch Witch-E]m that the 
moft durable Sort of great hollow Butchers Trays 
_and Chopping-Blocks are made, for thefe won*s 
crack, nor can be fo eafily cut, as other Wood, 
and therefore the largeft and beft of hollow Bowls 
are made with this Wood; and though the Tim- 
berin general is not reckoned fo good as the natural 
Elm, yet the Bark of the Witch-Elm out-does it 5 
for the Bark of this Tree, at any Time of the 
Year, will make Bafs-ropes, fomewhat like the. 
Strings of the Cocoa Shell, but not fo fine, 
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CHAP. XV. 
Of the Horn-Beecu or Horn-Beay. 


’R. Worlidge’s Account of Horn-beech, He 
fays, Horn-beech, or Horn-bean, ‘chiefly 
defires to grow in cold Hills, and in the barren 
and moft expofed Parts of Woods, The moft 
expeditious Way of raifing it, 1s planting its Sets, 
‘or by fowing its Seeds in Offeber or November. 
Tt isa very hard Wood for the Mill-wright, for 
domeftic, or rural Utenfils, where Hardnefs is 
required. Being planted at halfa Yard Interval 
in a fingle Row, it makes a ftately Hedge or Walk 
in a Garden or Park, growing tall and fpeedy, 
leaved to the very Foot of the Stem, But I thall 

further enlarge on this Tree, as follows. ‘ 
The Nature and Improvement of the Horn-beech. 
Horn-beech is a moft profitable Tree for Planting 
on gravelly Soils, where it will grow toa good 
Bulk, and fuffer its Head.to be cut off like an Ath, 
and yet thrive afterwards in many brave ftraight 
Shoots or. Poles : Which Operation, if performed 
on the common Beech, would prove its Death; 
but this will bear it many Times, and when it. 
has ftood fo long as ta be hollow, its Trunk or 
Body will make Billet-wood, and ferve for drying 
Malt, and other Ufes, as the Towns of Hertford, 
Ware, and many other Places annually experience. 
It is a tough Wood, and of a weaker Nature than 
the common Beech, for the Horn-beech will 
bend, when the other will not ; will laft longer 
. in infide Building than the other will, for the 
‘Worm will not take this fo foon as that: And 
therefore this Horn-beech is very much ufed for 
Houfe-Work about St. Albans, Welling, Hertford, 
Ware, and Parts adjacent, for there is more of this 
Wood 
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Wood growing hereabouts, than (I am of Opini, 
on) in any three Counties befide ; infomuch that 
it is chiefly by the Horn-beech that the Eaftern 
Parts of Hertfordfbire are {upplied with Faggot, and 
Billet-wood, for making Cogs of Wheels, and the 
round Staves that are turned by them, Not but 
that the Crab-tree-Wood is far preferable, for 
Hardnefs and Duration, to ¢ither of the Beeches ; 
but, as large Quantities are not to be had of the 
Crab, they are forced to make Ufe of this. Its 
Lop grows in fine ftraight Poles, and fo does its 
Stem in Coppice-Woods, which, in that of mine, I 
often admire for their regular Pofture, being of 
Service in many Ufes to the Farmer, and others, 
as I have more fully wrote of in my firft Part. 
And it is for thefe Reafons, that Owners of this 
Wood find their greateft Profittin making thefe Trees 
Pollards, for it*s very rare to fee a ftraight intire 
Tree of any great Bignefs of this Horn-beech ; for, 
indeed, if they were to ftand ever fo long, they 
would not arrive to near the Bulk of the common 
Beech, for there was hardly ever feen a Horn-beech 
in its original Growth, much above a Foot {quare 
in its Body, which always is of a whiter Colour 


than the common Beech; and, in the Months of | 


Auguft and September, makes a fine pleafant Sight, 
by its fcarlet Pods or Kids of Seed hanging in 
great Plenty on thriving Trees. | 


CHAP. XVI 
Of th YEW-TREE, 


“WAH E Yew-tree deftribed. Its Ujes. Their Cul- 
ture. Plenty in Surrey. Yew-wood. — This is 


an European Tree, ever-green 3 it bears {mall, nar-. 


row Leaves of a dark Green, and red Berries. Mr. 
. Evelyn 
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Evelyn tells us of the Arcadian Black and Red, and. 
the Yellow of Jda, infinitely efteemed of old ; but, 
fince the Difufe of Bows, their Propagation is for- 
born, though to our Shame, feeing the barreneft 
Grounds, and coldeft of our Mountains, might pro- 
fitably be replenifhed with them; for, befides the 
Ufle of the Wood for Bows (for which the clofe and 
_ more deeply dyed is beft) ’tis excellent for Cogs of 

Mills, Pofts to be fet in moift Ground, and ever- 
lafting Axle-trees; alfo the Bodies of Lutes, The- 
orbo’s, Bowls, Wheels, Pins, or Pullies, and Tan- 
kards to drink out of The Exglifh Yew-tree is 
eafily produced of the Seeds, wafhed and cleanfed 
from their Mucilage, then buried, and dried in 
Sand a little moift, any Time in December, and fo 
kept in fome Veffel ‘in. the Houfe all Winter, and 
in fome cool, fhady Place all Summer: Sow them 
the Spring after. Some bury them in the Ground, 
like Haws; it will commonly be the fecond Win- 
ter, e’re they peep, and then they rife: with their 
Caps on their Heads. Being three Years old, you 
may tranfplant them, and form them into Stan- 
dards, Knobs, Walks, Hedges, &¢. in all which 
they. fucceed well, and are worth our Patience, for 
their conftant Greennefs all the Year: For Hedges, 
he prefers them, for Beauty and a ftiff Fence, bee. 
fore any Plant he has feen. A great many of thefe 
Trees grow in Surrey, near Box-hill, where, he fays, 
if in any Spot of Ground in England, 


ate ——— °Tis here 
Eternal Spring, and Summer all the Year. 


Not far from this Place, it is faid, that Dr. Mor- 
tow, lately bought an Eftate, called Yew-wood,; and: 
there are Spinings, or Coppices, of this Wood 
erowing, that furnifh Poles, Stakes; and many. 
other ferviceable Things, to the Farmer and. Me 

chanic. 
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chanic. The Yew is ufed in Fanneering, for the 
Sake of its fine Knots; but, their very hard Na- 
ture making them difficult in Working, they are 
lefs in Ufe, than formerly, . « : 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of th BOX-TREE. 


: HE Box-tree is 2 moft hardy Ever-green, 
. that will grow in achalky, gravelly, poor 
Soil, as may be feen in the Box-warren, about two 
Miles off Gaddefden, where it grows in Hedges, 
and in Parcels, on the incloféd Land, at firft 
planted here for the Refrefhment, Shelter, and 
Security of Rabbits, and where, if not cut too 
much, it will remain for ever, This Tree, in 
richer Soils, will profper well, and, in Time, ac- 
quire a Body of a Foot Diameter, but is a moft 
flow Grower, as all the ever-green Kinds are; yet 
this Wood paid its Owner feveral hundred Pounds 
about the Year 1716, when great Quantities of it 
were felled off the chalky Downs, near Darking, 
in Surrey , for it is fo fcarce at this Time, in Eng- 
land, that we are forced to be beholden to Turkey, 
and other Parts, for a great deal, though it is 
much coarfer than ours. This is one of the pret- 
tieft Sorts of Edgings, that are, for inclofing Gar- 
den-plots and Walks; likewife a moft curious 
Ornament, when reduced into Variety of Shapes 
and Forms; though fome will exclude it, on Ac- 
count of its injurious Scent. It is hardeft and 
clofeft grain’d of any of our Briti/b Woods, and 
therefore much coveted by our Tradefmen, for 
engraving or cutting Figures on for the Printer, 
for Combs, Knife-handles, and many other Pur- 
pofes, but is much counterfeited by ae 

iider- 
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Elder-wood. It is increafed by Slips; it is very. 
ferviceable for Horfes troubled with Worms, for 


which we clip the Leaves fmall, and give them 
with Oats and Chaff. 


CHAP. XVIII. 
Of th PINE or FIR-TREE. 
‘T# E Turpentine and Fir-Tree deferibed. The 


Turpentine-Tree, Dr. Wilkins fays, 1s a 
bacciferous Tree; European, deciduous, whofe 
Fruit is not efculent, having winged Leaves, 
the Wood being hard; which bears a {mall, round, 
oblong Fruit, in long Clufters, having many hol- 
low Excrefcences like Bladders. But that which I 
believe yields 4 great Deal of our Turpentine, is the 


Fir-Tree or Deal, which is a coniferous Ever- - 


green, whofe Cones are of the lefler Sort, having 
Jong Leaves, either that whofe Leaves incompafs 
and cover the Branches, bearing long Cones hang- 
ing downwards, as the Male Fir-Tree, or Pitch- 
Tree ; or that whofe Leaves grow from each 
Side of the Stalk, being more flat, like thofe of 
“Yew, green on the upper Side, and whitith under- 
neath, furcated at the End, bearing Cones fhorter 
and thicker, and growing ereét, as the Female Fir. 
‘fees | 

Young Firs, bow managed.  Notwithftanding 
what the famous Fohn Evelyn, Efq; an illuftrious Fel- 
low of the Royal Society, has faid of thisTree in his 
Sylva, 1 fhall here epitomize him, that thofe, who 
have not read that Work, may perceive his inge- 
nious Pen in this.\ He diflikes Tranfplanting of 
Firs, becaufe, for Want of Tap-roots (efpecially 
if fet clofe and in Tufts) they are in Danger of. 

being 
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being deftroyed by Winds: Therefore they do 
beft in Waiks, at competent Diftances ; Woods 
fhould be fowed and not removed. He fays, the 
Fir is eafily raifed.of the Kernels which may be 
gotten out of their Cones, by expofing them a lit- 
tle-before the Fire, or in warm Water, °til] they 
begin to gape. .There are two. principal Species ; 
the Male, which is the bigger, moft beautiful and 
tapering, of a harder Wood, and more _hirfute 
Leaf; and one Sort, called the Spanifb Fir, bears 
its Leaf, like Rofemary, with a white Rib under- 
neath, which he fuppofes the Female, and is much 
the fofter and whiter ; though Whitenefs be not 
the beft Character. Dram Deal, and what comes 
from Bergen, . Swin-found, Mofs, Long-found, 
Dranton, 8c. long, ftreight, clear, and of a yel- 
low, more cedric Colour, is efteem’d much before 
the white for Flooring and Wainfcot; For Mafts, 
&c, thofe of Pruffia, called Spruce, and Norway 
(efpecially. from Gottenburg) are the beft ; except 
thofe of New-LEuglavd, which are preferable to a- 
ny of them; there lying rotting then, and, for 
aught I know, ftill at Pat/cataway, a Matt of that 
prodigious Dimenfion, as none will adventure to 
bring away. The Hemlock-tree (as call’d in 
New-England) is a Kind of Spruce. In the Scotch 
Highlands, are ‘Trees of wonderful Altitude (tho’ 
not fo tall, thick, or fine as the former) from 
whence we.may bring Seed. To the former may 
be added the Ejferund Firs, Tonfbury, Frederick- 
ftadt, Hellerone, Holmftrand, Laudifer, Slavenger, 
Lawrwat, &c., There is alfo a Fir, called, in 
Dutch, the. Green-boome, much ufed for, Building 
_ Merchant-fhips, - which ftand much out of the 
Water, ’Tis light and not ftrong, like Oak ; it 
comes from Norway, and other Eaftland Countries ; 
it is heavier than Fir, but neither bend fufficiently. 
The Seeds may be fown in Beds, or Cafes, in 
‘fans, ene 1 MAO, 
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March, and, when they peep, carefully preferved 
with Furzes, or the like Fence, from Birds. The 
Beds muft be fheltered from the South with a Screen 
of Reed, or thick Hedge. Sow them not above half 
an Inch deep i in fallow Rills, and cover them with 
fine rich Mould. Being rifen a Finger high, 
ftrengthen their Stalks, by fifting fome Earth a- 
bout them. When two or three Years old, you 
may tran pant them ; after three or four Years, 
when well rooted, they make prodigious Shoots. 
Management of young Firs continued, The Fir- 
tree will grow bath in moift, or barren Gravel, and 
poor Ground, if not over light and fandy. Before 
Sowing, turn it up a Foot deep, fowing or fetting 
your Seeds a Hand Diftance, and riddle Earth on 
them : In five or fix Weeks they will peep. When 
you tranfplant, water them well before, and cut 
the Clod out about the Root, as Melons out of 
the Hot-bed, which knead clofe to them : Thus 
they may be fafely fent many Miles, but the Tops 
_ muft neither be bruifed, no: cut, which would 
dwarf them : One Kind will take off Slips or Lay- 
ers interr’d about the latter End of Auguff, and 
kept moift. The beft Time to tranfplant, is 
in the Beginning of Apri]: They will thrive main- 
ly in a ftiff, hungry Clay, or rather Loam ; but by 
no Means in over light or rich Soil: If your 
Ground be improper, fill the Holes with fuch 
barren Earth; and, if the Clay be too ftiff, with 
a little Sand, removing with as much Earth about 
the Roots, as it is poffible : If, through Neceffity, 
you plant towards the latter End of Summer, lay 
a pretty deal of Horfe-litter upon the Surface 
of the Ground, to keep off the Heat; and, in 
Winter, the Cold ; but let no Dung touch the Stem 
or Root. You may likewife fow in fuch Earth 
about February : They will fhoot the firft Year 
an Inch, the next, a Handful, the third, three Feet, 
and, 
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and, thence forward, above a Yard annually. 
There are Trees in Northumberland, which were in 
a few Years, as big as Ships Mafts; From all may 
be deduced thefe Encouragements: The Facility of 
the Propagation; their affecting Places, where 
nought elfe will thrives their Uniformity and Beau- 
ty; their perpetual Verdure; their Sweetnefs; their 
Fruitfulnefs, affording Seeds, Gum, Fuel, .and 
Timber, of all other Woods, the moft ufeful and 
eafy to work, &c. All which, fays he, highly. 
recommend it, as an excellent Improvement. of 
_ Hufbandry, fit to be enjoined, by fome folemn E- 
diét, to the Inhabitants of this Ifland, that we may 
have Mafts, and thofe other Materials of our own 
Growth. Fir is of extreme great Ufe; it makes 
- our beft Maft, Sheathing, Scaffold-Holes, ec. 
heretofore the whole Veffel: Alfo Variety of in- — 
teftine Works, as Wainfcot, Floors, Pales, Balks,. 
Laths, Boxes, and Bellies for all mufical Inftruments 
in general. Many good Mafts have been brought 
from Norway, and fome from Mu/covy, which are 
beft efteemed (as confifting of long Fibres without 
Knots) but Deal-boards from Norway ; and, though 
Fir rots quickly in falt Water, it does not fo feon 
in frefh, nor do they yet refufe itin Merchant- 
fhips, efpecially the upper Parts, becaufe of its 
Lightnefs. Fir is exceeding fmooth to polith on, and 
therefore does well under Gilding, and takes Black 
equally with Pear-tree. Fir therefore fucceeds well 
in Carvings, as for Capitals, Feftoons, nay, Statues, 
_ efpecially being gilded, becaufe of the Eafinefs of the 
Grain to work, and take the Toolevery Way ; nay, 
that famous Image of the bleffed Virgin at Lorez- 
to. (faid to be carved by St. Luke) was. made of 
Fir, The Heart of Deal is everlafting, if keptdry, 
and no Wood agrees with Glew like it, or is fo 


~ eafily wrought. | 
P2 The 
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‘The Ujes of Fir. 13,659 Mafts under the Stadta 
Hou: of Aenitehdain: Cities built with Fir. It is 
alfo excellent for Beams, and other Timber-work 
in Houfes, being both light and exceeding ftrong, 
and therefore good for Bars and Bolts of Doors, as 
well.as Doors themfelves, and for the Beams of 
Coaches. A Board of an Inch and half thick will 
carry the Body of it with great Eafe; of old, they 
made-Carts and Coaches of it; and for Piles: to 
foperftru& on, in boggy Grounds... Mott of Ve- 
nice and Amfterdam is built’ upon them, with fo 
‘exceffive Charge, as, fome report, the. Foundati- 
ons of their Houfes coft as much, as what is e-. 
rected on them, there being diivensin: Re fewer, 
than 13,659 great Mafts of Fir ‘under the new’ 
Stadt- houfe of Amfterdam. For Scaffolding, none? 
like it. It is thought we may fupply ourfelves: 
with Fur, if we would, or, at leaft, have it from: 
Virginia, where it is fo good, that: no Country’ is 
better. ftored ; “which, as he thinks, would fave: 
Abundance ef ready Money, carried now into the: 
Northern Countries. Ina Word, not only here’ 
and ‘there a Houfe, but whole Towns and Cities 
ate, and have’ been, built with Fir ‘only ;’ nor yet 
alone m the North, as Mo/fcow, &t. where the 
Strects are paved with it (the Bodiés of Trees ly- 
ing’one by another in Manner of'a Raft) but e- 
ven Conftantinople. And, nearet Home, Tholoufe, 
in France, was, within not much’ more than 100° 
Years, moft of Fir, which is now wholly Marble 
and~ Brick, after’ 800 Houfes had been burnt, as» 
ite often chances at Conftantinople. ‘Fo conclude 
with the Ufes of Fir, from which we have moft 
of our Pot-afhes, together with Torch, or Fune- 
ral Staves ; nay, and, of old, Spears iE it, 
may credit Virgdl’s Amazonian Combate : Laftly, - 
the Chips or Shavings of Deal-Boards, befides 


Si of Pires, are “ufeful to keep Drink, in 
Lieu 
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Lieu of Hops; and Bartholin fays, it gives it a 
natural Odour. And how fovereign the refinous 
Tops of Fir and Pine are againft the Scurvy, Gra- 
_ vel in the Kidnies, &@c. is generally found. ‘There 
are many other Ufes for the Pine, which, it is ve- 
ty probable, may be applied to the Fir; they are 
Plantations, which exceedingly improve the Air 
by their odoriferous and balfamnic Emiffions ;. and, 
for Ornament, create a perpetual Spring, where 
they are plentifully propagated. Some affert, that 
the Almug-trees, recorded, 1 Kengs x, 12. were 
Fir. Fir etew in Lebanon, 2° Chron. ii, 8. and 
Meibomius thews,that there were fuch Trees brought. 
out of India, or Ophir. « Mv. ‘Purchas, faith Dr. 
Deé, writ a laborious TYeatife wholly of this Sub- 
ject, where he confidérs twelve Trees, and” at 
Jatt concurs -with Fofepbes in Favour of Pine and 
Fir. °Tis believed to be-a Material odoriferous 
and beautiful, and of fitteft “Temper to refract 
Sounds, befides it Serviceablenefs in Building. But 
here I mutt object againtt Virgil for writing, that 
we have moft of our Pot-afh from Fir, becaufe 
Fir, or Deal, makes nothing but an earthy licht 
Subftance, Hitteaa of Atakad by Reafon the Sap’ 
and Wood of this Tree has fo much Turpentine in 
it, as makes it burn into fuch light Athes, that 
they may be eafily blown away. But whether his 
Fir in Italy was another Sort, than ours at Gadde/- 
den, 1 know not. 

How Pitch; Tar, and Rofin are made from the Pine 
and Fir-tree. Thefe Trees begin to decay at fif- 
ty Years End, and then are fit to cut down, fome- 
times in very large Bodies; fome whereof, that 
have come from New- England, have been forty-two 
Inches Diameter, when thofe from Denmark feldom 
exceed twenty-two. The {mall Sort are generally 
{pliced for Mafts. . Dr.. Hook fays, that, if a Hole 
Was bored through them: fron: Top to Bottom, it 

would 
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would keep them from cleaving, cracking, and 
_ chopping ;:and, indeed, from rotting ; for, as he 
fays, when a Tree is moift within, if the Moifture 
cannot get out, it will there ferment, and work 
like bottled Ale. This the Joiners in particular 
know, when green Wood is painted over, the Paint 
covers all, and keeps out the Air, and in the 
Moifture, till the Wood turns all to Duft. Such 
Matt. will alfo be lighter a great deal, and not 
top heavy, but rather ftronger than all folid, be- 
caufe it will bend better. The Turpentine of 
this. Tree is chiefly got by Incifion, and is excel= 
Jent in the Cure of Wounds, and for many- other 
Utes... It is from.the Pine, that both Pitch and 
Tar alfo are made,.and there is called by fome the 
Pine or Pitch-tree:\..By burning its- Turpentine-- 
Knots. as we do our Charcoal, which -caufes. the 
Tar to run.out-of them, andthe remaining Knots: 
become good Charcoal, according to the New-Exng- 
land-WWay, where thefe Pitch-pines grow: on bar- 
ren Plains, Rocks and Hills, rifing among the. — 
Plains. Small Slivers.of thefe Knots burn-there,. 
inftead. of Candles, and therefore they call.them- 
Candle-wood. But thefe Knots are‘not to. be fe- 
parated, but by ‘Time, becaufe the Charge of do- 
ing it would be too much in a forcible Way. 
By boiling Tar alone to a fufficient Height, is 
Pitch made ; but fometimes Rofin is boiled in the 
Tar to make it come fooner into Pitch. And, to 
make this Rofin, they fplit thefe Knots and- boil 
them: in. Water, which will fetch out the refinous . 
‘Matter, which, when cold, is pure Rofin : So that 
both the Fir and the Pine yield Turpentine, that 
makes. Tar, Pitch,/ and: Rofin. Anda certain 
Author fays, thefe Fir-trees, in Scotland, will yield 
‘Plenty of excellent Tar. Near Mar/eilles, he fays, 
they make Tar and Pitch, &%c. another Way ; 
by debarking Pthe ine-tree in the Spring to make 
: the 
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the Sap or Turpentine run into a Hole, which, 
as it runs, leaves a Cream or Cruft behind it, 
which, when tempered in Water, is fold, by Way 
of Cheat, for white Bees-wax, that they make 
Flambeaux of ; then they ftrain the Juice to make 
common Turpentine, and the Remains, diftilled, 
make Oil of Turpentine, and the Calx of them 
Remains makes common Rofin; then they cut 
the fame Tree into Chips, and which, as they burn 
like Charcoal, the Fire caufes a thick Juice to 
runout ; and this is Tar, which when gently boil- 
ed to confume more of its Moifture, it turns it in- 
to Pitch : And indeed all the natural Balfams are 
but different Sorts of Turpentines, though they 
differ in Virtues, as Apples and Pears may differ 
from one another. In fhort, the Fir-tree, although 
brought from Abroad, is fo cheap and foft to work 
out, that, inthe Opinion of fome, it is cheaper to ~ 
build Houfes with Fir, than to fell, faw, and work 
out Oak, or Elm, if it grew in one’s own Ground : 
But this Suppofition is made on the Houfes being 
fituated near the Sea-fide in the Weftern or Nor- 
thern Parts of England, and in Confideration that 
fuch Oak, and Elm will yield double the Price of 
fuch Fir, or Deal. . But, I muft nor forget to 
recite my being agreeably furprifed, on hearing 
the deal Organ, that now ftands in the great Church 
at Beccles, in Suffolk, when I travell’d through 
that Country in 1736; and the more when I was 
informed, a Farmer made it, for whofe Ingenuity 
(befides Paying for the Making) they fettled 
twenty Pounds a Year on him during Life, as 
Organift to play the fame. And, if I atn not mif- 
taken, there is: fuch another at Bradford in Wilt-" 
foire. 7 | 

The. Fir-tree, mentioned in my firft Part, at 
Page 83, to grow before our Minifter’s Houfe, ar 
Little-Gaddefden, vifibly failed in its Growth this 
he Xeag, 
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Year, 1741, by the Appearance of its Leaves and 
Shoots, which, this Summer, had a wider Paffage 
through them for the Wind, than ‘before, by. 
Means of its declining Leaves and Branches, that 
fhrink, or grow leffer and leffer, inftead of in 
creafing in Bulk. However, in my humble Opi- 
nion, it may be juftly faid to out-do all others, for 
Profit, on our Green or Common, where are great 
Numbers of the largeft Beeches planted, befides 
black Cherry, Elm, Afh, and other Sorts of 
Trees, at this Time growing, becaufe this Female 
Fir, or Pine, which bears no Seed, is {9 tall, as to 
become a Land-mark, and meafures above twa 
Feet Diameter in its Body ; a good Height. A- 
bout the Year 1680, it was planted, where it 
ftands, as a large, young, thriving Tree; and, as 
it grew in a moift Loam, over a red Clay, no one 
Tree in our Parts has kept Pace with it, except 
the white Wood Sort, of which there are feveral, 
that at this Time ftand within a very few Poles of 
this Fir-tree. 

_ In America, and in Carolina in particular, there 
grow four Sorts of Pines. Here the Pitch-pine, 
growing to a great Bignefs, has but a fhort Leaf, 
and its. Wood ftock’d with Abundance of Bitu- 
men, but fo durable, that it feems to fuffer no 
Decay, though out in all Weathers for many A- 
ges, and is ufed on many Occafions, in Variety of 
Shapes, It yields four particular Neceffaries, as 
Pitch, Tar, Rofin, and Turpentine; the laft two 
are extracted by Tapping and the Heat of the Sun; 
the other two with the Heat of the Fire. The yellow 
and white Pines are fawed into Planks, and alfo 
‘ferve to make Mafts, Yards, 9c. as being the 
moft ferviceable Tree in the Woods of this Coun 
try. The Almond-pine likewife is made Ufe of for 
Maft ; but, as for the Dwarf-pine, it is only for 
Ornament, as it is an E-ver-green, like all the reft 
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of the Pine and Fir Tribe. Fir, becaufe it is full 
of great Plenty of Air and Fire, and but little 
Water, is light, and will not cafily bend, fays Vi- 
truvius 5 but this Notion of Air, Fire, &c. in 
Timber-trees, feems to be appropriated to the An« 
tients only ; for, though Air ts refident in all the 
Interfpaces of Matter, yet the Notion of Fire is 
not fo eafy to comprehend; and the Strength 
and Durability of Timber is cértainly owing to its 
Solidity, or Continuity of Parts, rather than to 
any elementary Parts; and the true Reafon, why 
Ath and Witch-elm will bend fo well, is from 
thofe long Flakes, or Threads, which, in an uns 
interrupted Manner, and likea ftrong Corn, reach 
from the Bottom to the Top of the Tree; and 
this is the Occafion of its Toughnefs, The Du- 
rability of Timber alfo confifts in its Solidity and 
Clofenefs of Contexture, in Oppofition to that 
which is porous or fpungy, and 1s, on that Ac- 
count, too apt to imbibe too much Air and Water, 
which, taking Place, alternately deftroy the Wood. 
And the true Reafon of Alder’s lafting under Wa- 
ter fo long is not altogether becaute it is an Aqua 
tic, but becaufe, the Pores of the Wood being 
under Ground, and fo generally replete with Wa- 
ter, no Air can infinuate itfelf, being kept out by 
 aftronger Body. 
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HE Cyprefs deferibed, &c. It is certain, 
that feveral’ Trees, which at this Time are 
deemed natural ones of this [land, were formerly 
Exotics; and in Time there will, undoubtedly, be 
many more endenizon’d here, fince our Settlements 
Abroad 
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Abroad give us fair Opportunities for fo doing. 
The Cedar and Cyprefs, in particular, deferve the 
beft Encouragement, that can be given them, for 
their many excellent Ufes, as hereafter, The Cy- 
prefs is a coniferous, ever-green Tree, whofe Cones 
are of the leffer Sort, having fhort Leaves which 
grow in a conical Figure, bearing fmall, roundith 
Cones. Mr, Evelyn fays, *tis a moft pyramidal 
_ and beautiful Tree, and that, which bears the 
Cones, is called the Male: Formerly this Tree was 
treated as a moft tender Plant, and only- kept by 
the Curious, but now it is in every Garden, rifing 
to a goodly Bulk and Stature; feveral of which 
grew in the Palace Gardens at Theodalds, before 
this Royal Seat was demolifhed, fince King Charles 
the Firft’s Time. ‘Fo/epbus tells us, that the Ce- 
dar, in Fudza, was firft planted there by Solomon ; 
who, doubtlefs, as a Virtuofo,. tried many rare 
Experiments of this Nature. There is a Tradi- 
tion, that the Cyprefs is never to be cut, for Fear 
of killing it: This makes them impale and wind 
them about, like fo many Leyptian Mummies ; by 
which Means; the inward Part of the Tree being 
heated, for Want of Air and Refrefhment, it ne- 
Ver arrives to any Perfection, but is exceeding: 
troublefome and chargeable to maintain; whereas, 
indeed, there is not a more tonfile and agreeable 
Plant in Nature; for the Cyprefs may be cut to 
the very Roots, and yet fpring afrefh; and this 
was the Hlusbandry in the Ife of Inaria, where. 
they uled to fell it for Coppice-wood. For the 
Cyprefs, being raifed from the Nurfery of Seeds ° 
in September (or rather in March) and, within two 
Years after, tranfplanted, fhould, at two Years 
Standing more, have the Mafter-ftem of the 
middle Shaft cut off, fome Hand-breadth below 
the Summit, the Sides and {maller-Sprigs fhorn 
mito a conic or pyramidal Form, and fo kept 
: clipped, 
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clipped, from pril to September, as oft as there is 
Occafion ; and, by this Regimen, they will grow 
furnifhed to the Foot, and becomathe moft beau- 
tiful Trees in the World, without Binding or 
Staking : Still remembering to abate the middle 
Stem, and to bring the’ collateral Branches in its 
Stead to’ what Altitude you pleafe. But, by 
Shortening the middle Shoot, is not meant the 
Dwarfing of it; and therefore it muft be done 
difcreetly, fo as 1t may not over hattily advanee, 
till the Foot thereof be perfectly furnifhed. Ano- , 
ther Way of dreffing this Tree, with all the for- 
‘mer Advantages, is, by {paring the Shaft altoge- 
ther, and diligently cutting away all the forked 
Branches, referving only fuch as radicate direétly 
from the Body, and, being fhorn and clipp’d in 
due Seafon, will render the Tree very beautiful ; 
and, though more fubject to obey the fhaking 
Winds, yet the natural Spring of it does imme- 
diately redrefs it, without the leaft Difcompofure. 
Thus alfo may you form them into Hedges and 
topiary Works ; or by fowing the Seeds in a fhal- 
‘low Furrow, and plucking up thofe that come too 
* clofe and too thick: For, in this Work, ic wilf 
fuffice to leave them within a Foot of each other 3 
and, when they are rifen about a Yard high (which 
may be to the Half of your Palifado) eut off their 
‘Tops, as you are taught, and keep the Sides clip- 
ped, that they ateend by Degrees, and thicken at 
‘ Bottom as they climb. Thus they will prefent you 
¢in fix or eight Years) with incomparable Hedges, 
preferable to all others, becaufe they are perpetu- 
ally green, and able to refift the Wrends, better 
than any other, except the Holly, which indeed 
has no Peer: By Winds, is meant the fierceft 
 Gufts, not their Cold; for, though no Froft im- 
peaches them (for they grow on the fnowy Tops 
ef Ida) yet our. cruel, Eafterly Winds do fometimes 

| ee Se mortally 
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mortally invade them which have been late clip- 
ped, feldom the Untouched, or that were drefled 
or pruned in the Spring only. Among a thoufand 
.Cypreffes, crowing in Mr. Evelyn’ S a there 
were not above four killed, in any of the moft fe- 
vere Winters; and they were occafioned by being 
cut to the Quick late in O@ober,. and by being 
_.raw of their Wounds, which made them take Cold, 
and ganegrene.;. therefore, for Caution, never clip 
your Cyprefs latein Autumn. If you affect to fee 
your Cyprefs in Standard, and grow wild (which 
" may in ‘Time come to be of a large Subftance, fit 
for the moft immortal of T aber. and indeed one 
Jeaft obnoxious to the Rigours of our Winters, pro- 
vided you never clip, or - difbranch them) plant of 
the reputed Male Sort: It is a Tree which. will 
_ profper wonderfully, and where. the Ground is hot 
' and gravelly, though he be nothing fo beautiful, 
as it is of this, that the Venetians make their greateft 
Profit. There is likewife the Tarentine Cyprefs, 
fo. much celebrated by Cato ; I do not mean our 
Savine, which fome erroneoufly take for it, though 
there be a berry-bearing Savine much refembling 
the Cyprefs, which comes to be a gallant upright 
‘Tree, fit for the Standard: Both that and the #G- 
defian. are worthy Culture. Befides Raifing from 
the Seed, the Antients, who were wont to make 
great Plantations of them for Timber, had another 
Method, wz. If you receive your Seed from the 
Nuts, which ufed to be gathered twice a Year 
(but feldom ripening within) expofe them to the 
Sun, till they gape, or near a gentle Fire, or put 
them in warm Water, by which Means the Seeds 
will eafily be fhaken; for, if you have them open 
before, they do not yield you half your Crop. A- 
bout the Beginning. of 4pril, or before, if fhow- 
ery Weather, prepare an even Bed of. fine Earth, 
and clap it down, as Gardeners do with their spas 
or 
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. for Purflain-feed (of old they rolled it with fome 


Stone, or Cylinder) upon this ftrew your Seed 
pretty thick; then fift over them fome fine 
Mould, more than half an Inch thick ; keep them 
duly watered after Sun-fet, unlefs the Seafon do 
it for you; and, after one Year’s Growth, you 
may tranfplant them, where you pleafe. Be fure 
_ to cleanfe them, when the Weeds are young, left 
you root up your Cyprefs ; whilft young, if well 
watered, they will make a prodigious Advance. 
When that long and incomparable Walk of Cy- 
refs, at Frafcati, near Rome, was firft planted, 

they drew a {mall Stream, that ran in fmall Rills, 
or Gutters, by the Foot of it, and made it arrive 
{as is reported) to feven or eight Feet high, in one 
Year; but we may not be too prodigal, fince, 
being once well taken, they thrive beft in fandy, 
light, and warmeft Grounds, and therefore will 
not thrive in low moorifh Places, fiiff and cold 
Earth, &@c. The Venetians fufficiently underftand 
the Uies of the Timber in Refts, Harps, and di-. 
vers Inftruments of Mufic; for it refifts the. 
Worm and Moth, and all Putrefaction to Eter- 
nity ; and is alfo very fonorous, and therefore em- 
ployed for Organ-pipes, as heretofore for Suppor- — 
ters of Vines, Pales, Rails, and Planks. The /- 
netians did every twenty Years (and the Romaus 
every thirteen) make a confiderable Revenue of it, 
out of Candy-IMand, The Fell of a Cupreffetum 
was reputed a good Daughter’s Portion. In 
Candy, Anno 1400, a vatt Cyprefs-wood was, by 
fome Accident, fet on Fire, and it burnt feven 
Years, the Wood being very unctuous. At Ve- , 
nice, were to be feen Planks of above four Feet in 
Breadth ; and formerly the Gates of St. Peter’s 
Church, at Rome, were framed of this Material, 
which lafted near 600 Years, and, at the End there- 
of, were as frefh and intire,as if they had been ng 7 
| 3 ut 
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but Pope Eugenius the Fourth would change them 
for Gates of Brafs. Thucydides tells us, that the 
Athenians uted to bury their Heroes in Cyprefs 
Coffins ; and many of the Mummy-chefts, brought 
from Egypt with thofe condited Bodies, are of this 
‘Wood, which, *tis probable, may ave lain in 
thofe dry and fandy Crypta Thoufands of Years. 
The lafting Bridge, built over the Euphrates, in — 
Chaldea, by Semiramis, was hezeof; and it is re- — 
- ported, Plato chofe it to write his Laws in, before 
‘Brafs itfelf, for the Diuturnity of the Matter. It 
never rifts, or cleaves, but with great Violence 5 
and the Bitternefs of its Juice preferves it from all 
Worms and Putrefaction. To this Day, thofe of 
Crete and Malta build with it, becaufe they have 
Plenty, and nothing out-lafts it, or can be more 
beautiful, efpecially than the Root of the wilder 
Sort, incomparable for its crifped Undulations. 
Divers will have this to be Gopher-wood, mentioned 
in Scripture ; but whether it is proper for Ship- 
ping, I fhall be filent now. ‘The very Chips give 
Flavour to Mufcodine, and other rich Wines ; are 
an Improvement to the Air, anda Specific for . 
the Lungs, as fending forth Hen “fweet and aro- 
matic Emiffions, when clipp*d or handled; and 
the Chips and Cones, being burnt, extinguifh 
‘Moths, and expel Gnats and Flies 3 ¢ hor is “1s 
Gum much inferior to the Terebinthine, or Len- 
tife. In America, the Cyprefs is not looked on as 
an Ever- “green, becaufe its Leaves, in the Winter, 
appear red,’ till the Spring, and, on this Account, 
is called the Bald Cyprefs. This Free grows here 
the thickeft and talleft of all others, fome being 
thirty-fix Feet round. The Nuts, which this. 
Tree plentifully bears, yield a moft fragrant Bal- 
fam, that infallibly cures all green Wounds, as the 
Jndiaus well know. Of the Bodies of thefe Trees, 
they {coop out Boats, of which fome are fo large, 
‘ ‘ ag 
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as to carry thirty Barrels into the Ocean, Its 
Wood will laft long free from the Rot ; a Canoe 
will wear out four common Boats, with little or 
no Repair; and Coffers, made with it, defehd 
Cloth from Moths and all Vermin. © 
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Alnut-tree defcribed. Its Sorts, The Black 
praifed. . In my firft Part, I have writ 
largely on this Tree ; and here fhall obferve, what 
Mr. Houghton writes on the Wall or Welch Nut, 
who fays, that there are feveral Sorts of them, as 
the foft-fhell°and the hard, the whiter and the 
blacker Grain: The Black bears the worft Nut, 
but the Timber much to be preferred; thefe we 
might get from Virginia, and propagate here + 
They bear a fquare Nut, of all others the moft 
beautiful; and beft worth Planting ; but, had we 
Store of thefe, we fhould defpife the reft; yet 
thofe of Grenoble come in the next Place, and are 
much prized by our Cabinet-makers. In all E- 
vents, be fure to plant from young and thriving 
Trees, bearing full and plump Kernels. The beft 
Way to elevate them is to plant the Nuts, and fet 
them at the Diftance, you would have them ftand 5 
for which Caufe, beat them off the Tree, fome 
Days before they quit the Branches of themfelves, 
and keep them in their Hufks, or without them, 
till the Spring ; or bed them (being dry) in Sand, 
or good Earth, till March, or earlier, from the 
Time they fell, or were beaten off the Tree. 
Propagaticn of Walnut-trees.  Graffing. Beft 
Compo. What Ground bef. Ufes of the Wood, 
Though I faid, the Nuts may be preferved to be 
| | planted. 
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planted in March, yet they may be done fooner, 
if they be fet in their Hufks, for the extreme Bit- 
ternefs thereof is deadly to Worms. Or it were 
good to ftrew fome Furzes (broken, or chopped 
{mall) under the Ground among them, to preferve 
them from Mice and Rats, Hits ot Sreik Shells be- 
gin to wax tender, efpecially if (as fome) you 
fupple them in warm Cow's Milk: But, being 
treated as aforefaid, you will find them already 
fprouted, and have Need only to be planted, where — 
they are to abide, becaufe they are moft impatient 
of tranfplanting. But, if there be an abfolute 
Neceffity of removing, let your Tree never be 
above four Years old, ‘and then by no Means touch 
the Head with your Knife, nor cut away fo much 
as the very Tap-root, being fo old, if you can 
well difpofe of it 5 fince, being of a prthy and 
hollow Subftance, the leatt Diminution, or Bruife; 
will greatly endanger the Killing. It may be pro+ 
pagated by a Branch, flipp’d off with fome of the 
old Wood, and fet in February: Some fay, they 
may be tranfplanted, when as big as one’s Middle, 
better than when much younger. What they hint 
of putting a Tile-fhed under the Nuts, when firft 
_ fet, to divaricate and {pread the Roots (which are o4 
therwife apt to penetrate very deep) is well enough. 
ft is certain, they will receive their own Cyons, 
being grafted, and that it does improve the Fruit. 
The bett Compoft is the Strewing of Afhes at the 
Foot of the Trees, te Salt whereof, being im- 
pregnated with the Nitre of the Air, and wafhed 
into the Earth, is the beft Dreffing, whilft the 
Juice of the fallen Leaves, though it kill the 
Worm, is noxious to the Root. This Tree doth 
not refufe to thrive among others, and in great 
a ag genase you ftrip up the collateral 
Branches. The Walnut delights in a dry Ground, 
and a rich Land 3 efpecially if it incline to a feed- 


ing 
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ing FChalk, or Marl, and where it may be pro- 
tected from the Cold (though it affect Cold, ra- 
ther than extreme Heat) asin great Pits, Vallies, 
and high-way Sides ; alfoin ftony Grounds of Loam, 
and on Hills, efpecially chalky ; likewife in Corn- 
fields, 60 or 100 Feet Diftance ; and itis fo far 
from hurting the Crop, that it is look’d onasa 
great Preferver, by keeping the Ground warm 3 
nor do the Roots hinder the Plough. Were this 
Timber in greater Plenty amongus, we fhould have 
far better Utenfils of all Sorts for our own Houfes, 
as Chairs, Stools, Bedfteads, Tables, Wainfcor 
Cabinets, €¥c. inftead of the more-vulgar Beech, 
fabje&t to the Worm, weak and unfightly: To 
counterfeit which, fome wafh over with a Deco¢ti- 
on of the green Hufks of Walnuts, €@c. and, for 
all thefe Ufes, the Virginian and the Grenoble Wal- 
- mut are preferred. ane 

Waluut-Trees, at what Diftance planted. Where 
plenty. A Way of Increafe. Ujes of Walnut-wood, 
How, coloured. Walnut-trees render moft graces 
ful Avenues to Country Dwellings, and do excel- 
lently near Hedge-rows ; but had need be planted 
at forty or fifty Feet Diftance, for they affect to 
fpread both their Roots and Branches, In Ger- 
many, there are Arbours of them for many Miles 
together, and brave Plantations have been made 
by Sir Kichard Stidolph, upon the Downs, near 
Leatherhead in Surry: Alfo at Sir Robert Clayton’s, 
at Marden, near Godftone in Surry, who, as! have 
been told, has feventy Acres of Plantation, wheres 
of great Part are Walnut-trees, which were chiefly 
pruned and managed by his own Hand ; his Gar- 
den alfo has feveral Beds of young Walnut-trees, 
to fupply Defects, and he has made a moft pleafant © 
Garden of a hilly Country. Alfo, about Car/e- 
Halton, there are many thoufand of thefe Trees, 


do celebrate the Induftry of the Owners, and will 
| R cer- 
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Certainly reward it with infinite _ Improvement, as’ 
I doubt not they do: And how thefe Places came 
to be furnifhed, I muft tell, as Phave heard. Some 
Queen, after None-fuch, the Royal Palace by Yei- 
well, was built, made a Nurfery of Walnut-trees, 
and gave them to any that would plant, and pro- 
mife to take Care of them 3 and this I put down, 
to encourage the Charitable to do thoufand Pounds 
Worth of Good, with a Charge, that, to a Gentle- 
man, or Lady, is next to nothing. The French 
ufe the Wood of this Tree for moft domeftic 
Affairs : It is of fingular Account with the Joiner, 
for the beft grain’d and coloured Waintcot ; with 
the Gun-fmith, for Stocks; for Coach-Wheels 
excellent, and the Bodies of Coaches. ‘They make 
Hoops and Bows of it in New-England, for Want 
_ of Yew. The Drum-maker ‘ufes it for Rims, 
the Cabinet-maker for Inlaying, efpecially the firm 
and clofe Timber about the Roots, which is admi- 
rable for flock’d and chambleted Works; tome 
Wood efpecially, fuch as has come from Bolagne, 
and New-England, very black of Colour, and fo 
admirably ftreak’d, as to reprefent natural Flowers, 
Landfkips, and other Fancies. ‘To render this the 
better coloured, the Joiners put the Boards into 
_ an Oven, after a Batch of Bread is forth, or lay 
them in a warm Stable ; and, when they work it, 
polifh it over with their own Oil very hot, which | 
makes it look black and fleek, and the older it is, 
the more eftimable ; but then it fhould not be put 
in Work ’t#ll thoroughly feafon’d, becaufe it will 
fhrink beyond Expectation. It is not good for 
Beams or Joints, becaufe of its Brittlenefs, though 
it has been obferved, to give timely Notice of the 
Cracking, before it breaks. | 
The Use of Walnuts. The beft Timber.  Graffing, 
its Advantage. To preferve Walnuts good all the 
dear. The Fruit, Hufks and all, when tender, 
and 
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and very young, are for Prefer rVeS) for Food sae 
Oil, of) extraor dinary Ufe with the Painter in 
Whites,. and other delicate Colours;  Alfo for 


Gold-Size and Varnifh ; and with this they polifh 


-; Walking-Staves, and other Works, which are 


wrought in with Burning. For Food, ‘they fry 
with it in fome Places, and rufe it to burn in Lamps ; 
the younger Timber is held to make the better ca- 
Jour’d Work (and fo the Oak) but the older, 
more firm and -clofe, is finer chambleted for Orna- 
ment; and the very Hufks and Leaves being ma- 
cerated «in warm Water, and that Liquor 
poured on the Carpet of Walks, and Bowling- 
Greens, does infallibly kill the Worms, without 
endangering the Grafs: Not to mention the Dye, 
which is made of this Lixivium, to colour Wool, 
Hoods and Hair, as of old they ufed to do. The 
Water of the Hufks is fovereign againft all pefti- 
lential Difeafes, and of the Leaves, to mundify — 
and heal inveterate Ulcers, That, which is pro- 
duced of the thick Shell, becomes beft Timber ; 
that of the thinner, better Fruit. Columelta has 
fundry excellent Rules how to afcertain’and acce- 
lerate the Growth of this Tree, and to improve its 
Qualities; itis faid, that, if this i is grafted on the 
Ath, it is certain they will thrive exceedingly, be- 
come handfome Trees, and, what is moft eftima- 


ble, bear its Fruit within um Years; all which 


is recommended to the further Induftrious. The 
green Hufks dried, or the firft peeping red Buds 
and Leaves, reduced to Powder, ferve inftead of 
Pepper, to condite Meats and Sauces. ’ Tis bet 
ter to cudgel off the Fruit, when dripping ripe, 
than to gather it by Hand; and, that the Hufk 
may open, lay them in a dry Room, fometimes 
turning them with a Broom, but without wafhing, 

for Fear of Mouldinefs. Some believe the Beating 
improves the Trees. Thofe Nuts, that come not 
| | R 2 ealily 
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eafily out of their Hufks, fhould be laid to mellow 
in Heaps, and the: reft expofed to the Sun, ?all 
the Shells dry, elfe they will be apt to perifh the 
Kernel. Some preferve them in their.own Leaves, 
or a Cheft of Walnut-tree-wood ; others in Sand ; 5 
efpecially if you will preferve them fora Semi- 
nary, do this in Oéfober, and keep them moitt, 
that they may fpear, and be fet early in february: 
Thus, after two Years, they may be removeda 
Yard afunder, cutting the Tap-root and fide 
Branches, but fparing its Head; and, being two 
Yards high, bud, or remove them immediately, 
Old Nuts are not wholfome*till macerated in warm 
and almoft boiling Water; but if you lay them in 
a leaden Pot, and bury them in the Earth, free 
fises Vermin, they will keep marvelloufly plump 
the whole Year about, and may eafily be blanched. 
How many Walnuts will make a Gallon of Oil. 
The Ill of the Leaves. The Ufe of the green Husks 
and Leaves; alfo of the Oil and Kernel. A Vomit. 
Young Nuts, sheir Uje. Walnut Water.  Preferved 
and candied Nuts. As for the Oil, one Buthel of 
Nuts will’ yield fifteen Pounds of pecled and clear 
Kernels, and that, half as much Oil ; ich, the 
fooner it Is dicate n; is the more in Quart ity, tho? 
the drier the Nut, the better in Quality: The Lees, 
or Murk of the Preffing, is excellent to fatten 
Hogs with. After the Nuts are beaten down, 
the Leaves fhould be fweep’d into Heaps, and car- 
ried away, becaufe their extreme Bitternefs impairs 
the Ground, and. prejudices the Trees, The green 
Hufks, boiled, make a good Colour to dye dark 
Yellow, without any Mixture ; and the Diftillati- 
on of its Leaves, with Honey and Urine, makes 
Hair fpring on bald Pates: For a Pain in the 
Side, a Pint of the frefh Oil of this Nut gives im- 
mediate Eafe ; ; and alfo, the Juice of the out- 
ward Rind of the Nut makes an excellent oe 
or 
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fora fore Throat : The Kernel, being rubbed up- 
on a Crack or Chink of a leaking Veffel, ftops it 
better than Clay, Pitch, or Wax. In France 
they eat them blanch?d and frefh with Wine and 
Salt, having firft cut them out of the Shell, before 
they are hardened, with a fhort, broad, brafs 
Knife, becaufe Iron rufts, and thete they call Cer- 
noife, from the Manner of Scooping them out. 
It is faid, that one Dram of the inner Bark, dried, 
is a ftrong Vomit for a lufty Man. The young 
Nuts, before they fhell, or at Jeaft, before the 
Shell grows hard, are fold in the Phylic 1 Markets 
at London abundantly ; the Juice of which’is a 
principal Ingredient in Treacle-water, for it is 
reckoned a great Alexipharmic, and what not: 
But truly, whether from this crude and unripe 
Fruit will arife any Thing better than fair Water 
_ diftilled, I make fome Scruple ; notwithftanding, 
it is to be digefted two Days, with feveral other 
Things, which, I do not fay, will not help it, but 
it is belt to try by itfelf: But, without Doubt, an 
Infufion, or Decoction of them, will make a better 
Medicine; wherefore the green ones, preferved, 
or candied with Sugar, muft be far better than the 
fimple Water, altho’? the Taking the Bitternefs 
from it prejudices it alfo for a Medicine. : 
To keep Rooks off from eating them. The Rook 
isa great Enemy to the Walnut, for, when they 
grow towards a Ripenefs, they will carry them off 
in great Numbers: But, to prevent their Rapine, 
burn Straw now and then under their Boughs, and 
they won*t come nigh them. 
_ A Walnut-tree cut down too foon, At Darking 
in Surry, in the Year 1738, I was told, there for- 
merly grew a Walnut near Effingham, whofe Bo- 
dy was but eight Feet high, and yet had thirteen 
Loads of Timber in it, and feven Loads of Fag- 
gots, and fold only for twelye Pounds, For it we 
) 
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fo fpreading a Head, that it covered.a Rood of © 
Ground : But this Tree was fell’d too foon, by an 
Accident, occafioned by the Sight of a Hole in one | 
of its Arms, which made the Owner believe the 
whole Tree was decaying. Accordingly, they 
fell?d it, and then found their Miftake ; for this 
Hole was made by a Wood-pecker, that after- 
wards built her Neft in it, as it will in Oaks, and 
feveral other Trees. Now the Way to know, 
when a Walnut-tree is fit to fell, is, to bore a Hole 
near its Root, and, if it appears q curl’d blackifh 
Wood, it is then at its Crifis and full Maturity. 
The Owner planted Apple-trees in its Room ona 
Hazel Mould, which lay about two Feet deep o- 
ver a chalky Bottom. A Walnut-tree has a Heart _ 
and Sap, which, contrary to the Beech, is always 
ftock’d up by'its Roots, and is generally fawed 
into two Inch Planks, for the Cabinet, -Chair- . 
maker, and other Tradefmen’s Ufes, In America, 
the Walnut-tree is called Black Walnut; a Name 
given it, as is fuppofed, ‘to diftinguith it from the 
feveral Hiccories, which are all Trees of the Wal- 
nut Kind, and bear Nuts, as this does ; of which 
there be three Sorts. The white Hiccory has a 
Wood that, after it is cut down, will be rotten in 
three Years, if expofed to the Weather, like the 
Beech of this Country. Its Nuts are very hard and 
- fweet, and therefore prefently fat thofe Hogs that 
can crack them, being, in Tafte, like an Almond ; 
which tempts the Indians to ftore them up, dry 
them, and ferve them to their Friends in Powder, 
as a Repaft, or Sweet-meat ; for this Kernel will 
difolve in the Mouth, but the Shell muft be fpit 
out. This alfo they put in their Soups, and 
make a fine Venifon-broth of it, while the Shell- 
part (being firft beaten together) finks to the Bot- 
tom, The fecond is: Hiccory, a very hard, heavy, 
and durable Wood for Walking-fticks, Peftles of 

ee Mortars, 
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Mortars, and other Things. The third is called 
the Flying Bark Hiccory, from its brittle fcaly 
Bark, and bears a Nut with a bitter Kernel and 
foft Shell, like a French Walnut, that grows here : 
This Tree flourifhes in good Land to a prodigi- 
ous Bignefs; and, with its hard - Wood, they 
make Tables, Chefts of Drawers, &%c. that will 
never fuffer the Worm to breed in it: Its Nuts 
have a thick Shell, as all the American Nuts have, 
and an oily Kernel, that will be lefs fo, if kept a 
While. When this Nut has its yellow outlide 
Hufk on, it looks and fmells like a Lemon. The 
Wood of our Engh/b Walnut-tree, when dry, is: 
alight, tough Sort, and, like the Elm, is fo knit 
in its Cam that it will not fplit, nor crack, like 
moft other Wood, when the Piercer is, or is not 
ufed, and Nails ow into it; and, although 

Walnut-tree is of fucha light Diseane. yet it is “of 
long Duration, both in, and out of the Ground. 


eee ee 


C HUA PY exe 
Of the BLACK CHERRY-TREE, &. 


“GNA E Nature and Excellency of the Black and 
oh other Cherries. THiuittory tells us, that it was 
fix hundred and eighty Years after the Foundation 
of Rome, e’re Italy had tafted a Cherry of their 
own; which, being then brought thither out of 
Pontus, did, after an hundred and twenty Years, 
travel to Great- Britain, and there propagate chiefly 
in the Counties of Kent and Hertford; the Red 
Sort in the former, and the Black Sort -in the lat- 
ter: Since which, they have of late increafed, and 
got into Northamptonfbire, Wor rcofterfbire, York pire, 
and Devonfbire, Sc. In Devonfbire, they havea fine 
improved Cherry, which; when ripe, is of a Co- 
lour 
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lour between Black and Red, fomewhat like the 
black Orleans. In York/bire, they have the Ker- 
yoont by fome called the Crow Cherry ; by others; 
Belcher’s Black, as in Surry ; but, in Kent, they 
name it the Hertfordjbire Black, as I heard a Fel- 
low cry them in Chatham Town, in the Year 
1738. They have alfo, in this County, moft of 
the fine improved Cherries mentioned in my firft 
Part (at Page 68.) which were firft (I believe } 
may fay) planted there; by Means of my Sending 
the feveral Sorts thither, _ to an ingenious — 
Gentleman and Encourager of Improvement in 
Hufbandry. The wild Black Cherry-tree grows 
near as large, with us in Hertfordfbire, on loamy 
Ground, as any other Tree, and that in few Years, 
for, at Sixty, when this Tree is commonly at its 
full Maturity of Growth, the Body of one in my 
own Ground has been fo big, that I could not 
grafp it with both my Arms; and, generally, 
thefe grow fo high, that few will venture to gather 
all their Cherries, becaufe of the many terrible Ac- 
cidents, that have happened to their Gatherers, by 
Bruifes and broken Bones; for there is hardly a 
Year paffes, but few or more have fuffered 
this , Way: However, for the Sake of the 
many tranfcendent Qualities of this Tree, it de- 
ferves our fpecial Regard, and to be planted in our 
beft Ground, as its Wood is fo valuable, as to 
counterfeit Mahogony fo nearly, that it is often 
fold, in Tables and other Shapes, for the fame 3 
and therefore, when a Cherry-tree of the Black 
Sort is fufficiently hearted, the Country Carpenter 
or Joiner will give nine, ten, or twelve Pence a 
Foot for it. And if it ftands in good Soil, where 
Cattle come to fhelter themfelves, under its fpread- 
ing Boughs, from the too violent Fleat of the Sun, 
it commonly grows to a great Bulk in a little 
Time, by the Aid of their Dung and Stale. But 
| | . above - 
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aboveall, this moft ferviceable Black Cherry-tree 
ought to be planted for the Sake of its falubrious _ 
Liquor, which it yields in great Quantities, if the 
Cherry is of the biggeft wild Sort, or better, if it 
is the Kerroon ; for on this depends a great deal, 
becaufe, when the Cherry is fmall, there is little 
elfe but Stone, and a bitter Skin, that renders it 
unfit to make Wine. Now it is for this Purpofe, 
that I would chiefly encourage the Propagation of 
this Tree ; and of this I have Reafon to be more 
than ordinarily intenfe, fince I have drank this 
Liquor in admirable Perfection, at a Gentleman*s 
Table in London, who formerly had been a Pupil 
to the celebrated Dr. ——- Defaguliers, and who 
had fo dextroufly prepared it, that he commonly 
made it a Queftion to any new Vifitor, Whether 
he could tell what Sort of Wine it was ? And the 
Anfwer was as often, They thought it fome very 
good Sort of foreign Wine. Butrthis was not all ; 
for it is of fuch a high cordial and wholefome Na- 
ture, that it may be juftly called a Medicated 
Wine, at the fame Time it is enjoyed asa pleafant 
drinkable Sort, either at Meals, or afterwards by 
Way of Regale. I am very fenfible of the com- 
mon Ufe of the Black Cherry in Brandy, ftale | 
Beer, Syrup, and Diftillation ; but, if its excellent 
Service was truly known, in the Wine that may be 
made of it, Iam certain, the Black Cherry would 
be highly efteemed, and much more made Ule of, 
becaufe its Liquor may be fo managed, as to be 
little inferior to Port, nay; f believe I may venture. 
to fay, Tent: And fo charming a dulco-aromatic 
Acid was this Juice improved to, that, the fame 
Gentleman often took a Pleafure in impoling it on 
a Stranger for Port-wine, till at laft he ludicroufly 
difclofed the Secret. But what could I fay ia 
Praife of the Red May, Duke, and Black Kerroon. 
Cherries, which, amongft the numerous Catalogue 
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of Sorts of Cherries, I think the choiceft of. all, 
for their delicate lufcious Juice, and Quantity of 
wholefome pleafant Flefh ; the firft in the Month 
of June, on the Standard Tree; and the fecond 

alfo for its balfamic, healthful, and plentiful Li- — 
quor, that, in the Month of Fuly likewife, on the 
Standard Tree, may be enjoyed at fo cheap a 
Rate, in a bearing Year, as a. Penny a Pound, as 
it happened in the Summer, 1741. Oh! how rich 
a Fruit is this Black Kerroon Cherry, eaten in a 
Morning fafting, off the Tree; which, for its 
noble, pleafant Fafte, and laxative, antifcorbutic 
~ Quality, is moft delicious. In Awerica, it is faid, 
the Cherries of the Woods grow to great Trees : 
There are two Sorts ; one, which is rarely found, 
grows fomething like the Cornel-berry, but the 
common Cherry grows tall, and in Bunches, like - 
Englifo Currants, but much bigger ; they tafte 
bitterifh fweet,*and are as valuable, as our 
fmall black Cherries, for making Cherry-bran- 
dy, which will be of ‘a crimfon Colour; and are 
great Bearers, : 


CHAP. XXIL. 
Of the CEDAR-TREE, 


HIS Tree is a coniferous Ever-green of the 
bigger Sort, large and tall, and bearing great 
roundifh Cones of {mooth Scales, ftanding upwards, 
the Leaves being fmall, narrow, and thick fet to- 
gether. This Tree, the learned Fobn Evelyn, Efq. 
fays, grows in all Extreams :. In the moift Barba- 
dos, the hot Bermudas, the cold New- England, and 
even where the Snow lies almoft half the Year ; 
for fo it does on Mount Libanus, from whence 
. Mr. 
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Mr. Evelyn received Seed. from thofe few remain- 
ing Trees; Why then fhould it not thrive in 
Old: England? The Reafon, as he believes is, for 
want of Induftry to propagate it. - It grows in the 
Bogs of America, and the Mountains of 4fa; it 
feems there is no Place unnatural to it: He has fre- 
quently raifed it of the Seeds, which he fet like. the 
Bay-berries ; and we might have of the beft Kind 
in the World ‘from the Summer-Ifands, though 
now .almoft exhaufted there alfo, and fo the moft 
incomparable of that facred Wood like to be quite 
deftroyed by our Negligence, which 1s; by Nature, 
almoft eternal : But what we have from Barbados 
and ‘famaica, isa fpurious Sort, and of fo porous 
a Nature, as that Wine will foak through it; yet 
that they fo call in New-Exgland, isa lofty Grower, 
which being fawn into Planks; makes excellent and 
everlafting Flooring; they fhingle their Houfes 
with it, and ufeit in all their Edifices. It is ta» 
be wifh’d there were more here, both to plant and 
work out. It is the Oxycedrus of Lycia, which 
the Archite& Vitruvius defcribes, to have its 
Leaves refembling Cyprefs ; the right Phenician . 
Cedar has them liker the Juniper, and it bears.a 
Cone not fo pointed, and diftinct in Scales, as he 
has feen them from Lidanus itfelf. ?Tis recorded, 
that, in the Temple of Apollo at Utica, there was, 
Timber of near 2000 Years old. Befides which, ’tis. 
faid, that, in Saguntum in Spain, there was a Beam, 
in.acertain Oratory; confecrated to Diana, which 
had been brought from Zant, 200 Years before’ 
the Deftruétion of Jroy : The Statue of that God-: 
defs,:in the famous Ephefian Temple, was of this. 
Material alo ; as was moft of the Timber-work,,. 
in all their facred Edifices. Mr. Evelyn with’d,: 
that Cedar might be brought into more common 
Ule, efpecially for Vaneering and Moulding :, 
Since, befides the Everlaftingnefs of the Wood, wes 
‘plier ee ob- 
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obnoxious to Worms, and which would alfo be 4 
Means to preferve Cloth, and other Ware, from 
Moths and Corruption, it would likewife be a 
Cure to reform the Malignity and Corrofivenefs 
of the Air, and make London, as if it ftood among 
the Spices of the happy Arabia, or the Profpects — 
of Mount Lidanus. And tomy Knowledge there 
are feveral Rooms at this Time wainfcotted with 
Cedar, 1741. Particularly; that up one Pair of 
Stairs, in the firft Houfe on the right Hand, go- | 
ing into Crane-Coart in Fleetftreet. But this Wood 
is of fo dry a Nature, that it will not endure to 
be faitened with Nails, from which it ufually 
ftrinks, therefore Pins of the fame are better, ’Tis 
reported, that Se/ofris (that ancient King of Es | 
gypt) built a Ship with it of 280: Cubits, all gilds 
ed within and without. The Shittim, mentioned in 
Holy Writ, is believed to have been a Kind of 
Cedar, of which the more precious Utenfils were 
formed ; fo that, when they faid, Cedro digna, the 
Meaning was, worthy of Eternity.. The Almug 
Trees mentioned, 2 Chron. it: 8. to grow in Les 
banon, Mr. Evelyn thinks were Cedar ; and, as 
he fays, the Chaldee Paraphrafe tranflates it Ce- 
dar: Juniper is alfo reckon’d a Sort of Cedar. 
The Matt of Demetrius’s Galeafs confifted but of 
one Cedar, and one of the Float, that wafted Ca/- 
gula’s Obelifks out of Egypt, was four Fathoms 
Circumference. ’Tis writ alfo\of:a Cedar grow- 
ing in the Ifand of Cyprus, which was 130 Feet 
long, and eighteen in Diameter. ‘There is a Yeah 
‘Tradition, cited by the learned Bochart, that 
Noah planted the Trees (he fuppofes Cedars) of 
which he afterwards built the Ark. It is excel- 
lent for Pofts and Pillars, becaufe of its direéct. 
Growth. Mr. Evelyn laments the Neglect of fe-' 
veral Woods of this Tree. ait 
Cedar continued, The red Cedar in America, 
1$ 
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is an Ever-green, that on the Salts grows on fandy 
Banks, and that in Frefhes is found on Swamps. 
Waintcot Tables, and many other Things, are made 
of this Wood, and much valued, for its delicious 
Smell. It is of long Duration, and for this Reafon, 
they ufe it for Pofts in and about Houfes, and for 
making Sloops, and Boats, becaufe the Worm 
won’t meddle with it for many Years, and becaufe 
its light Wood caufes them to be good Sailors. 
From hence great Quantities may be exported, 
for here it has been fo plenty that they have fenced 
Plantations in with it, and now ufe it, generally 
for Coffins, to bury their Dead in. Here is alfo 
a white Cedar, much like the other, in all other 
Refpects, that grows very ftrarght and eafily rives, 
and fplits ; with which they make Mafts, Yards, 
Booms, and Bolr{prits, for this Wood is very tough, 
and fo light, that though they make Shingles with 
it, for covering their Houfes, yet it is of no Strain 
to the Roof, and never rots, It makes good 
Pails, Cafks, and other Utenfils, free from Leakage. 
The Bark of the red Cedar is employed to make 
the Indians Cabbins, and will firmly refift all Wea- 
thers. 


| oS CH AP, ORAM. 
Of th SWEET-CHESNUT and 
HORSE-CHESNUT-TREE. 


Hefnut. Its Defcription. How many import- — 
C ed. What Trees beft for Food cr Timber. How 
prepared for Sowing. ‘Vhisa nuciferous European 
Tree ; containing, in one common Hutk, feveral 
Nuts, whofe outward Hufk is efchinate and prick- 
ly ; andhath long, {mooth, deeply indented Leaves, 
the Hufk containing three or four Nuts. Mr. 

; = Houghton 
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Houghton fays, that inthe Year 1695, being War- 
time, there were only twenty Bufhels of thefe Nuts 
imported, tho’ at another Time, he knew a Mer- 
chant, that fold to a Woman, who kept a Stall in 
Leaden-Hall Market, a Ship Load for 400 Pounds, 
and he was paid honeftly for them by her, and 
five more that joined with her : And he further 
fays, that he doubts not, but there come yearly 
many more; for what are them among fo many 
Chefnut-Eaters in England? Pliny reckons many 
Kinds of Chefnuts about Yarentum and Naples ; 
but we commend thofe of Portugal and Bayonne, 
chufing the largeft, brown, and moft ponderous ~ 
Fruit, fuch as Pliny calls Cortive ; but the leffer 
ones to raife for Timber. They are produced beft 
by Sowing 3 previous to which, let the Nuts be 
firft fpread to fweat, then cover them in Sand : 
A. Month being paft, plunge them in Water, re- 
ject the Swimmers ; ; being dried for thirty Days 
more, fand them again, and to the Water-ordeal, 
as before. Being thus treated, ’till the Beginning 
of Spring, or in Nevember, fet them like Beans, 
and, as fome, drench’d for a Night, or — in 
new Milk. 

How to fow Chefnuts. From whence Chefnuts came, 
and their Progrefs. Their quick Growth when well 
managed. Tranfplanting. When the Chefnut is 
fet, itfhould be put into a Hole with the Point 
upmoft, as Tulips ; one in-a Hole will do, if tried 
as before, nor ‘will any of them fail, unlef by 
fome Accident: But, being come up, they thrive 
beft: unremoved, making a great Stand, for at 
leaft two Years, upon every Tranfplanting : Yet; 
if you muft needs alter their Station, do it about 
November, and that into alight friable Ground, 
or moift Gravel ; though they will grow in Clay, 
Sand, and all mixed Soils, upon expoied and bleak 
Places, and the pendent Declivities of Hills Na the 

orth, 
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North, in dry airy Places, and fometimes near 
Marfhes and Waters: But they affect no other 
Compott, fave what theirown Leaves afford them, 
and are more patient of Cold than Heat. And, 
as for Sowing in the Nurfery, treat them as you are 
taught inthe Walnut. If they are fet in Au- 
tumn, or Winter, inter them within their Hufks, 
which, being every way armed, are a good Protec- 
tion againft the Moufe, and a providential In- 
tegument. Cz/ar tranfported them from Sardis 
firft into Italy, whence they were propagated into 
France, and thence among us : An Encouragement 
to make fuch Experiments out of foreign Coun- 
tries. Some fow them confufedly in the Thoroughs 
or Furrows like the Acorn, and govern them as 
the Oak; but then fhould the Ground be broken 
up betwixt November and February ; and, when 
they {pring, be cleanfed at two Feet afunder, af- 
ter two Years Growth. Likewife may Coppices 
of Chefnuts be wonderfully increafed and thickened, 
by laying the tender and young Branches; but 
fuch as {pring from the Nuts and Marrons are beft 
of all, and will thrive exceedingly, if (being let 
ftand without Removing) the Ground be ftirred, 
and loofened about their Roots, for two or three of 
the firft Years, and the fuperfluous Wood trim- 
‘med away ; and indeed, for good Trees, they 
fhould be ftript up after the firft Year’s Removal : 
They alfo fhoot into gallant Poles from a felled 
Stem. Thus will you have a Coppice, ready for 
* Felling, within eight Years; which (befides ma- 
ny other Ufes) will yield you incomparable Poles 
for any Work of the Garden, Vineyard, or Hop- 
yard, ’till the next Cutting ; and if the Tree like 
the Ground, it will, in ten or twelve Years, grow 
to a Kind of Timber, and bear plentiful Fruit. 
There were fomé Chefnut-trees tran{planted as big 
as one’s Arm, their Heads cut off at five - fix’ 
) 7 eet 
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Feet high; but they came on at Leifure. In all 
Plantations for Avenues, you may fet them from 
thirty to ten Feet Diftance ; though they will 
grow much nearer, and fhoot into Poles, if (be- 
ing tender) you cultivate them like the Afh; the 
Nature of whofe Shade it refembles, fince nothing 
affeéts much to grow under it. Some fay, that 
the young Chefnut-trees fhould not be pruned, or 
touched, with any Edge-tool for the firft three or 
four Years, but rather cropp*d or broken off; 
which is left to Experiments. 

Graffing and Inoculating the Horfe- chefnut. Its 
Charatter and Place from whence brought. The Ufe 
of Chefnut-tree. A great Foreft near London, and 
guefs where it was, Chefhunt. The farther Ufe of 
Chefnut-trees. Water at their Roots fpoils them. 
It’s wifh’d we did more univerfally propagate the 
Horfe-chefnut, which, being eafily increafed from 
Layers, grows into a ‘goodly Standard, and bears - 
a moft glorious Flower, even in our cold Coun- 
try ; and Fruit too, as may be feen at Sir William 
Afburfi’s, at Highgate, and feveral other Places ; 
but efpecially at the Bifhop of London’s, at Fulbam. 
This is much ufed for Avenues, in France, and 
now in Lugland too: There are a great many 
young ones at Chelfea-College. It was firft brought 
from Conftantinople to Vienna, thence into Italy, 
and fo to France ; but to us from the Levant, and 
flourifhes fo well, and grows fo goodly a Tree in 
competent Time, that from this alone we might 
have ample Encouragement to. denizon other. ° 
Strangers among us. “There is a very fine one in 
the Peft-houfe Garden near O/d-/tveet, and ano- 
ther not far from the Ice-houfe under the Shadow: 
of the Obfervatory in Greenwich Park. But this, 
Tree, in my Opinion, is put to as, good Ufe as 
any at bridge Park in Bucks, where they ftand in, 
a fine ornamental Manner at about Feet ea 

els 


. grow very faft into high large Bodies an 
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der, as Pofts for faftening Rails and Pails to, as.an 
Inclofure to this Park ; and at the fame. Time 


bear a ferviceable Fruit for feeding Deer and 
Swine in great Quantities ; and which may be made 
ftill much fifore ferviceable if the Nuts are foaked 
in Water, as I have directed in my firft Part ; for, 
by this Means, Thoufands may be made agree- 
ably fweet to the Cattle in a little Time, and for 
hardly any Charge, that before were naturally 
bitter, and would not anfwer the Purpofe of Fat- 
ting near fo well, The fweet or Portugal Chef- 
nut. -tree is (next thé Oak) one of the moit fought 
after by the Carpenter and Joiner : It hath’ for- 
merly built a good Part of our ancient Houfes at 
London, and therefore. it, was thought’ to grow in 
fome Woods near the Town: For in the Detcrip- 
tion of London, written by Fitz-Wilkams in the 
Reign of Henry II, he fpeaks of a very noble 
and large Foreft, which grew on the Boreal Part 
of it: A very goodly Thing, it feems, and as well 
ftored with all Sorts of Venifon |! Perhaps Ep- 
ping, or, as formerly called, Waltham Foreft, or ra= _ 
ther Exnjfield-Chace, may be a Part of this Forett, 
as alfo Northaw and Chefbunt Commons, with | 
Theobalds Park; for in that Park I have feen fome 
Chefnut-trees, and near Chefbunt-Houfe, built by 
Cardinal Wolfey, in the fame Parith with Teo- 
balds, a very great and high Sweet Chefnut-tree ; 
and the Four Swans Inn at Waltham Crofs, in the 
fame Parifh, was moft of ic built with Chefnut, 
and, for aught I know, moft of the old Houfes 
thereabout ; and fome ‘think the Parifh took its 
Name from theleé Treés, This Sweét Chefnut 
affords the beft Stakes and Poles for Palifadoes, 
Pediments for “Vine-props, and Hoops, alfo for 
Mill-timber “and Water-works,. and when it may 
lie buried! s but, if Water touch the Roots of the 

_ growing 
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growing Trees, it fpoils both Fruit and Timber. 
Thefe Trees are fo prevalent againft Cold, that, 
where they ftand, they defend ‘other Plantations 
frogiilinjuries of the fevereft Frofts ; and, being 
planted in Hedge-rows, or for Avenues for Coun- 
try-houfes, they are a magnificent Orgament. 

The further Ufe of fweet Chefnut-trees. The Coals. 
The Fruit. °Tis good Food. How to preferve them. 
Their Leaves. The Ufe of Chefnuts in Phyfic. Ber 
fides the Ufes of the Chefnut-tree before-mention- 
ed, the Timber does well for Columns, Tables, 
Chetts, Chairs, Stools, and Bedfteads ; toe Tubs 
and Wine-cafks, which it preferves with the leaft 

Tincture of the Wood, of ‘any whatfoever: If 
the Timber be dipp’d in fealding Oil, and well 
pitched, it becomes excellently durable ; but other- 
wife (contrary to the Oak) it will make a fair 
Shew outwardly, when it is all rotten within ; but, 


_, *tisfaid, before they break (by Reafon of a Brittle. 


nefs) they will give Warning by crackling. For- 
merly they made confultatory Staves of this Tree ; 
and the variegated Rods, which Jacob peeled to 
Jay in the. Troughs, and imprefs a Fancy in his 
Father-in- law’s conceiving Ewes, were of this Ma- 
terial. The Coals are excellent for the Smith, be- 
ing foon kindled, and as foon extinguifhed ; but 
the Afhes will ftain the Linnen, if a Lee be made 
of them, and is wafhed therein, As for the Fruit, 
*tis better to beat it from the Tree, fome little 
‘Time before they are ready to fall of themfelves : 
Thus they will the better keep; otherwife you 
mutt fmoak-dry them, They are highly commend- 
edjfor Food, and preferred to Cole and Bacon, 
yea, Beans alts inftead of which, they boil them, in 
Italy, with their Bacon ; and, in Virgil’s ‘Time, 
they ate them with Milk and Cheefe. The beft 
Tables, in France and Italy, make them a Service, 
eating them with Salt and Wine, or in Juice of 
Lemons 
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Tiemons and Sugar, being firft roafted in Embers ; 
and, doubtlefs, we might propagate their Ufe, be- 
ing a Food fo cheap and fo lafting. In Italy, they 
alfo boil them in Wine, and then fmoak them a 
little ; thefe they call Geefe ; thofe of Piedmont 
add Fennel, Cinnamon, and Nutmeg to their 
Wine ; but firft they peel them. Others mace- 
rate thern in Rofe-water, and fprinkle them with 
with grated Parmegiano, and fo fry them in frefh 
Butter ; a Delicate! How we here ufe them in 
ftewed Meats and Beatil Pyes, our Frezch Cooks 
teach us; and this is, in Truth, the very beft 
Ufe ‘of their Fruit, and very commendable ; for 
it is found, that the Eating of them raw, or in 
Bread (as they do much about Limofin) is apt to 
fwell the Belly, though without any other Incon- 
venience, as can be learned, and yet fome condemn 
them, as dangerous to fuch as are fubject to’ the 
Gravel in the Kidnies ; although, fure, where they 
make them their common Food, they do not find 
itfo. ‘The beft Way to preferve them is, to keep 
them in earthen Vefiels in a cold Blace; fome lay 
them in a Smoak-loft ; others, in dry Barley- 
ftraw ; others, in Sand, €@c. The Leaves of the 
{weet Chefnut-tree make very wholefome Mat- 
treffes to lie on, and they are good Litter for 
- Cattle ; for thofe leafy Beds, for the crackling 
‘Noife they make, when one turns upon them, the 
French call them — Lifts du Parliament.— Laftly, 
The Flower of Chefnuts, made into an Electuary, 
with Honey, is an approved Remedy againft the 
Spitting of Blood, and the Cough; and a Decoc- 
tion of the Rind of the Tree tinctures Hair of a 
golden Colour, efteemed a Beauty in fome Coun- 
tries. In London, we boil them, “till they be fome- 
what foft, which will make: the Shells come off 
eafily, and then we eat them warm, or cold, and 
they are pleafant enough; and furely, if, thus 

pas te ae " prepared, 
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~ prepared, they were eaten with Butter and Vine- 


gar, and Pepper, as we eat Potatoes, they would 
be very acceptable. | 


CHAP. XxIv. 
Of the JUNIPERTREE. 


TS Defcription. Three Sorts. It is thought to 
be a Bafiard Cedar. How propagated. A brave 
Arbour and Hedge of it. It is a bacciferous, or 
berry-bearing, Tree or Shrub, whofe Leaves are 
intire, of {mooth Edges, ia and flender, and 
prickly at the End ; of a pleafant Scent, produ- 
cing blue Berries. Mr. Evelyn fays, there are 
three Sorts, Male, Female, and Dwarf; whereof 
one is much taller, and much fitter for Improve- 
ment. The Wood is yellow, and, being cut in 
March, {weet as Cedar, whereof it is accounted-a 
fpurious Kind; all of them difficult to remove 
with Succefs ; nor will they profper, if much 
fhaded, or ove dripped. He has raifed Abun- | 
dance of them from their Seeds (neither watering 
nor dunging the Soil) which, in two Months, will 
peep, and, -being governed like the Cyprefs, apt 
for all the Employments of that beautiful Tree ; 
To make it grow tall, prune and cleanfe it to the | 
very. Stem... Phe Male is beft. The difcreet 
Loofening the Earth about its Roots makes it fud- 
‘denly fpread into a Bufh, fit for a thoufand pretty 
Uies : For coming to be much unlike that which 
erows wild, that is fubject to the Treading and 
Cropping of Cattle, €@¢.:It may be formed into 
moit beautiful and ferviceable Hedges, There was 
an. Arbour formed of this, that three  Perfons 
might fit in: Ic was feven Feet {quare, and eleven 
high, and. would certainly have been of a much 
ereater 
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greater Altitude. and farther Spreading, were it 
not continually kept fhorn : But what is moft con- 
fiderable, is the little Time fince it was planted, 
_ being then hardly ten Years; and then it was 
brought, out of the Common, a flender Buth, 
of about two Feet high. Mr. Evelyn mingled 
them with Cyprefs, and they would perfectly be- 
. come their Stations, where they might enjoy the 
Sun, and may very properly be fet, where Cyprefs 
does not fo well thrive, namely, in fuch Gardens 
and Courts, as are open to the Eddy ‘Winds, 
which, indeed, a little difcolour our Junipers, 
when they blow Eafterly towards the Spring ; but 
they conftantly recover again; and, befides, the 
Shrub is tonfile, that is to fay, it may be fhorn 
into any Form. The Berries afford (befides a tole- 
rable Pepper) one of the moft univerfal Remedies 
in the World: The Berry, being fwallowed only, | 
inftantly appeafeth the Wind-cholic ; and, in De- - 
coction, 1s moft fovereign againft an inveterate 
Cough; they are of rare Effect, being fteeped in 
Beer. The Water is a Specific againft Gravel 
and Stone ; but all is comprehended in the Virtue 
of its Electuary, which he often made for the Poor 
again{ft the Stone, Rheum, Phthific, Dropfy, — 
Jaundice, and inward Impofthumes ; nay, Palfy, 
Gout, and Plague itfeif, taken like Venice-treacle. 
Of the extracted Oil, with that of Nuts, is made 
an excellent good Varnith for Pictures, for Wood. 
work, and to preferve polifhed Iron from the Ruft, 
The Gum 1s good to rub on Parchment, or Paper, 
to make it bear Ink ; and the Coals, which are | 
made of the Wood, endure the longeft of any. If 
it arrive to full Growth, it is Timber for many 
curious Works, for Tables, Chefts, fmall Carv- 
ings, and Images; Spoons, wholefome to the 
Mouth ; Spits to roaft Meat on, to which it gives 
arare Tafte; but ic fhould be of old and dry 

, : ee Wood ; 
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Wood ; nay, it has been recorded, in a Book, that 
fome has been large enough for Rafters and.Beams. 
‘The very Chips render a very wholefome Perfume 
within Doors, as well as the dufty Bloffoms in 
Springtime without. When Women chide their 
Hitaies for a long While together, it is com- 
monly faid, they give them a Yuniper Leéture ; 
which, I am infoenedy is a Comparifon taken 
from the long Lafting of the Live-coals of that 
Wood, not from its {weet Smell : But Compari- 
- fonsrun not upon All-four, The Pfalmift, P/alm 
cxx. Ver. 3. and 4, advifes to give unto the falfe 
Tongue jharp Arrows of the Mighty, ana Coals of 
Juniper. There are many Juniper-bufhes, that 
grow (almoft like our Furzes) on St. Leonard’s 
Common, about fix Miles from Gaddefden, that 
yearly yield great Quantities of Berries, and be- 
~ come a confiderable Profit to the Poor, who have 
a Right to gather them. It is this ever-green 
Bufh, that produces three Sorts of Berries on it, 
at one and the fame Time 3 one Sort of a Year’s © 
Age, another of two, and another of three ; and 
it is thofe of three Years old, that they gather, 
when ripe, about 5 and ‘general ly fell them 
on the Spot, for Two-pence Half-penny, Three- 
pence, or Three-pence Half-penny per Pound 3 
for thefe vary, chiefly, on Account of hard frofty 
Winters, which fometimes much damage them, 


as it happened in 1739. 
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Of th HASEL, or common SMALL« 
NUT-TREE, and FILL-BEARD, 


Fy in ASE L, how beft raifed, and when. Tranf- 
praasins and Grafjing. What Soil is bet, Good 


for 
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for Coppices. Great Nuts at certain Places. The 
Hatfel is beft raifed from Nuts (although they may 
alfo arife by Suckers and Layers) which fow, like 
Matte, in a pretty deep Furrow, toward the End 
of February; or treat them, as inftructed in the 
Walnut : Light Ground may immediately be fown, 
and harrowed in very accurately; but, if Clay, 
plow it earlier, and let it be fufficiently mellowed 
by the Frofts ; and then, the third Year, cut your 
‘Trees near to the Ground with a fharp Bill: But, 
for a Grove for Pleafure, plant them in: Foffes at 
a Yard’s Diftance, and cut them within half a 
Yard of the Earth, dreffing them for three or four 
Springs and Autumns, by only loofening the Mould 
a little about their Roots. Others fet the Nuts by 
Hand at a Foot Diftance, to be tranfplanted the 
third Year at a Yard afunder. Do this, when. 
Winter is far advanced, becaufe they are exceed- 
ingly obnexious to the Frofts, nor will they f{prout 
*till the Spring ; befides, Vermin greatly devour 
them: Preferve them, therefore, moift, not. 
mouldy, by laying them in their own dry Leaves, 
or in Sand, ?till Zanuary; from whence they thrive 
very well, the Shoots being like fmall Wands and 
Switches, or fomewhat bigger ; and fuch as have 
drawn divers hairy Twigs, whichare by no Means 
to be difbranched, no more than their Roots, un- 
Jefs by a very {paring and difcreet Hand. Thus 
your Coppice of Hafels, being planted about Au- 
tumn, may be cut within three or four. Inches of 
the Ground the Spring following, which the new 
Cion will fuddenly repair, in Clufters and Tufts of 
of fair Poles twenty, and fometimes. thirty, Feet 
Jong. But Mr. Evelyx would fpare them two or 
three Years, when. they have ftrong Hold, and 
may be out clofe to the Earth, the improfperous 
and feeble ones efpecially. Thus are Fill-beards 
to be treated, and both of them improved much 


by 
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by Tranfplanting, but chiefly by Graffing ; and, 
it may be, Fill-beards and’ Almonds may be im- 
proved by more elegant Experiments. For the 
Place, they, above all, affect cold, barren, dry, 
and fandy Grounds. alfo Mountains, and even 
rocky Soils produce them; but more plentifully, 
if fomewhat moift, dankifh, and moffy, as in 
the frefher Bottoms, and Sides of Hills, Holts, 
and in Hedge-rows. Such, as are maintained for 
Coppices, may, after twelve Years, be felled the 
firft Time; the next, at feven or eight, €%c. for 
by this Period their Roots will be compleatly vigo- 
rous. You may plant them from Oéfober to Fa- 
nuary, provided they are carefully weeded, ’till 
they have taken faft Hold ; and there is not, among 
all our Store, a more profitable Wood for Cop- 
pices, and therefore good Hufbands fhould ftore 
them with it: Methinks, thofe, who fet Nuts, . 
fhould, by a Sieve, or Picking, get the largeft 
they can; and I think,.the largeft, I ever faw, 
grew in a Garden next the Bowling-green-yard, at 
Chefhunt, in Hertfordfbire , which Parith, ‘of late, 
erows famous for Nurferies. But the moft famous 
open Places, for thefe Nuts, are Whittlebury-Fo- 
veft and fome others, in Bucks and Northampton- 
foire; from whence they are every Year brought, 
and fold at Dunjtable, and other Places on the déon- 
don great Road: And fo much are ‘thefe Small- 
nuts in Requeft, that, tho’? they grew in Plenty, 
in 1741, yet were they fold for eight Shillings a 
Bufhel, by the Carriers, at Dun/table aforefaid ; 
for, in this Foreft, they commonly let them ftand 
*rill ripe, and then fhake the Nuts down; fo that, 
here, their largeft Sort of Nuts grow in the utmoft 
Perfection, : 

The Ufe of Hafel. To thicken Woods. * The Ufe 
of the Hafel is for Poles, Spars, Hoops, Angling- 
rods, Faggots, Cudgels, Coals, and Springes : 
| catc 
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catch Birds; and it makes one of the beft Coals, 
once ufed for Gun-powder, being very fine and 
light, ’till they found Alder to be more fit : There 
is no Wood which purifies Wine fooner than the 
Chips of Hafel ; alfo for Withs and Bands. The 
Coals are ufed by the Painter to draw with, like 
thofe of Sallow : Laftly, for Riding-fwitches, and 
divinatory Rods for finding out Minerals, if that 
Tradition be no Impofture. But the moft fignal 
Honour, it ever was employed in, was that of 
Hurdles ; not only for folding our innocent Sheep, 
but for making Walls for one of the firit Chriftian, 
Oratories, viz. at Glaftonbury, founded by St. Fofepb 
of Arimathea ; and the Walls of this Kind, inftead 
of Laths. and Puncheons, fuperinduced with a 
coarfe Mortar made of Loam and Straw, do ftill 
inclofe divers Cottages, Sheds, and Out-houfes in 
the Country ; and ’tis {trong and lafting for fuch 
Purpofes, whole or cleft; and ample Inclofures of 
‘Courts and Gardens have been fo fecured. There 
is a compendious Expedient for the Thickening of 
Coppices which are too tranfparent, by laying of 
a Sampler, or Pole of a Hafel, Afh, Poplar, €&c. 
of twenty or thirty Feet in Length, the Head a 
little lopp’d, into the Ground, giving it a Chop 
near the Foot to make it lie ealy ; this, fattened 
to the Earth with a Hook or two, and covered 
with fome frefh Mould at a competent Depth (as 
Gardeners lay their Carnations) will produce a 
great many Suckers, thicken and furnifh a Cop- 
pice {peedily. But, befides thefe Small-nuts that 
grow in England, there are great Quantities im- 
ported yearly from Spain and Poriugaly of a larger 
Sort, which, by the Hawkers, are called Spanifp 
Fill- ‘beards, that have, for the moft Part, a very’ 
thin Shell, and pleafant oreat Kernel. To con- 
clude, I mutt not pafs over one other Perfection 
* the. Wood of the Hafel, and that is, what I 

U learn 
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learn’d of a Maltfter, near Southampton, in 1738 3 
‘who told me, this Wood, above all others, when 
cut two Years, will burn well, and dry Malt both 
pale and fweet, which no other Wood, as he knew 
off, would, becaufe this Wood has fo thin a Rind, 
and is of fo foft a Nature, ‘that it quickly butns a- 
way, without fending up that pernicious Smoak, 
‘as almoft ‘all others are incident to. See my firft 
‘Part, where I have been very particular in writing 
on the Ha/el. To this I add, that, in Wales in 
‘the Ifle of Anglefey, there were feveral’ Trées” dug 
out of the Ground, and Hafel-nuts with’ them. 
‘The Wood was as black as Ebony, and the Nuts 
found, Kernels in them. Some thought, they lay 
buried there, fince' the Romans Time: Others, ° 
that they fell of themfelves, and, being buried in a 
~Marth-ground, the bituminous Subftance of it kept 
them’ froay” Pucrefaction; #04 208 4.094 J 
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f S this noble Tree, for the moft Part, grows 
A ina pyramidical Form, I am furprifed it ts 
‘not more planted, as well for Ornament, as Pro- 
“fit, for it will very well anfwer both thofe great 
Ends ; and more efpecially fo, if planted for Ave- 
nues, Viftoes, and defenfive fhady ‘Walks: In 
“which Mode, its fine, white, fweet Bloffoms will 
perfume the Air, and become a very pleafant Sight 
to its Beholders ; but above all, tor its charming 
Tufcious Fruit, that, if of the right Sort, will, as 
it were, melt in the Mouth, and yield a fugar 
Tafte, for which Reafon, that excellent French 
Pear, called ZL’ Buer D’ Roy, is, in Englifh, — | 
ae 4 et ; t e 
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the King’s Butter-pear : And of feveral french 
Pears, as well as the Burgamot, Pound-pears, and 
fome others, I have them now growing in Rows 
on the Grafs-Balks of my plowed Fields, which 
d never knew any other plant, befides myfelf, in 
fo publick a Manner ; But it pleafes me to {ee thefe 
Standard Pear-trees produce early and late Fruit, 
in the fultry dry Seafons ; and more, when I can 
pleafure my Plough-folks, and Hay-makers, and | 
Reapers, with the Enjoyment of thefe vinous Pears 
in fuch hot Weather; off the Trees. But their 
Pleafure and Profit does not end here. With my 
large, fine, golden coloured Orange-pear, in a 
plentiful Year, I make a moft charming Perrys 
whofe Liquor is fo near the Juice of an Orange 
in its Smell, that, on holding one’s Nofe over the 
Bung-hole of the Cafk it is putin, the Scent is 
nicely counterfeited. Next to thefe, the ‘Warden 
comes in fora confiderable Share of Profit and 
Pleafure, on Account of their furnifhing our Ta- 
bles, in the Winter and Spring Seafons, “with this 
ferviceable baking Fruit, that in Pyes, and other 
Forms, become a Sort of Sweet-meat, or Dyfart, 
and, in the common Way of preparing them, of- 
ten ‘fupply the Place of Bread and Meat, by their 
agreeable nourifhing Quality. Laftly, the Wood 
of this Tree. will pay better than Beech, and al- 
- moft as well as fome Afh 3 for, if it is felled at a 
right Age, the Turner anid Cabinet-maker will 
give nine Pence a Foot. The Pear muft have an 
open Air, Sun, and good Ground, that the Fruit, 
by the Goodnefs of the Ground, may arrive to their 
due Bignefs : By the Heat of the Sun, to its Plea- 
fantnefs to the Eye, and to its defired Gratefulnefs 
in the Mouth. They have the greateft Occafion 
for the Sun, to warm the Earth wherein they ftand 
planted, or elfe their Roots being toe much cooled, 
would grow fick and die. _ If they over-grow with 
ez oO Ns 
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Mofs, they muft be made clean after Rain, by 
brufhing and rubbing of them, which refrefheth 
¢hem mightily. Fora Compoft to plant Trees in, 
take the following, as invented by a Dutch Garde- 
ner, viz. Mix four or five Loads of Men’s Dung 
grown ftale, with one Tun of unflak’d Lime, 
that has been fpread in the open Air for a Night or 
two, and fprinkled with a little Water, fo that it 
may fall afunder into Flour; further take three 
Tun of Clay, and four Country Waggon-loads of 
Cow-Dung ; being all well mixed together, it muft 
lie ona Heap for a Quarter of a Year, and rot: 
“Then turn it, and fo let it lie *till you have Occa- 
ion to ufe it. When you will ufe this; you muft 
dig a Hole, according to the Bignefs of the Tree 
you will plant, and fill it up with the faid Ground ; 
fo that the Roots be underneath, and above, and 
every where, covered therewith, about four or 
five Inches ; when this is done, you muft fill the 
reft up with the Soil of the Garden-Ground. Af- 
ter it is filled up, you muft cheak the Tree with 
your Hand, that the Earth may fufficiently ftick 
to the Roots, which, if obferved, your Trees will 
be very fruitful, and never be over-grown with 
Mofs ; which is the Plague of low, moraffy Ground. 
In the mean Time, we may eafily conceive, that 
the uppermoft Earth is the beft of all Ground 
whatfoever ; for that which is deep in the Ground, 
has not felt the Heat of the Sun, nor received the 
fweet Moifture of Rain or Dew. For this Reafon, 
it is beft to leave the Holes, wherein they will plant 
their Trees, open fora whole Year, or turn it ovef 
three or four Times that it may be the better bro- 
ken before they plant their Trees, becaufe the lower 
Part of thefe Holes muft of Neceffity thereby grow 
better, being much mended by the Beams of the Sun, 
and Rain: This muft then be well mixed with 
Dungs, as alfo that which you dug out of the apo? ; 
: and, 
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and, with both, you muft fill up the Hole halfa 
Foot higher than the common Ground, becaufe 
the Dung, confuming the Ground, finks daily. 
Yet, above all, you muft take Care, that, in plant- 
ing, the Dung, or great Heaps thereof, may not 
touch the Roots of your Trees, being too fharp for 
them. In moift Ground, you muft not dig your 
Holes too deep, but rather heighten your Ground, 
and take Care, that, before you plant your Trees, 
you may cut with a Knife the Roots that fhoot 
down, and chiefly the Pin-roots, or elfe you muft 
put Brufhes underneath, that the Water may fhoot 
off, and the Root not ftrike too deep into the cold 
Ground. When you plant them, you muft take 
Care that you put no Tree in the fame Place, where 
Trees of the fame Sort have been planted before s 
for, if you do, they will not grow and thrive. As 
to the Raifing of this Sort of Trees by Seeds, fee 
my Chapter on them in my Firft Part, where I 
have fetdown the quickeft Way of doing it, for none 
can enjoy this fine Fruit-tree too foon, becaufe it 
chaJlengeth the beft Place in the Orchard, as being 
one of the greateft Beauties of it. It is faid, that, 
in -fome Countries, it fo profpereth, with often 
Digging, and much Moifture, that it never lo- 
feth its Flower ; Ox-Dung, applied, is thought to 
make great and mafly Pears ; fome put a little 
Afhes with it, to make their Tafte the pleafanter. 
If you plant young Trees, let them be four Years 
old, but fome will take the faireft Branches they 
can find upon the Tree, and fet them, and when 
thefe, or thofe raifed from Seed, are to be graffed, 
the Seafon is March and April; and fo apt is this 
Tree to take a Graff, that it will receive it even 
in Bloffom-time, to Succefs, The Pear may be 
sraffed upon the Quince, the Pomegranate, the Al- 
mond, the Apple, and the Mulberry-tree. If on 
the laft, the Pear willbe red. Let your aia 

an 
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ftand thirty Feet afunder, and be fure to put fome 
Fern, Weeds, or wet Straw about the Tree, to 
keep it moift, and prevent the Sun or Wind from 
drying the Ground too much, for the firft Year, af- 
ter Planting, is the moft dangerous of all others, and 
therefore the young Tree calls for the greater Secu- 
rity ; to which End, lay about two Quarts of a- 
ny Wood, or Peat A thes, round the Roots of it, 
at a little Diftance from the Body ; and to make 
their Virtue get the fooner down, give the Earth 
a little Loofening firft, that the. Rains and Dews 
may wafh, and better diffolve the Afhes ; repeat 
this twice a Year, the firft Time when the Trees 
are in Bloffom, and the next at Midfummer. But, 
if you don’t think fit to make Ufe of this Manure, 
you may foak the fame in Water, and ftrew the 
Liquor, or Lee, on the Trees Roots, inftead of it, 
which anfwer the fame End. You may make Ue 
of feveral Ways to keep your Pears. Some dip 
their. Stalks in boiling Pitch, and afterwards hang 
them up; others keep them in new boiled Wine, 
or elfe in a clofe Veffel ; others in Sand ; and fome 
again, covered with Barley, Wheat, or Chaff; 
_ fome are of Opinion, that there is no kind Fruit, 
but may be preferved in Honey. An old Author 
fays, that fome Sorts of Land, on which the Ap- 
ple-Tree will not profper well, the Pear-tree 
will, as the cold, gravelly, clayifh, wild, and fto- 
any Land, on which this Tree, efpecially the more 
wild Sort of Pear, will thrive exceeding well : 


The Pear, when it has Room enough to /pread, 
Where it has Warmth fufficient over Head, — 

Lf it be feconded by the wet Ground, 

With Blofoms, andfwelling Fruits, will becrown'd, 


Perry, fays he, being near of Kin, for its Excel- 
lency, to Cyder, and the Pear-tree far exceeding 
the REE: Erphor for its Greatnefs and Pruidtulncs ; 

there 
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‘there having been one very lately, not far from 
Rofs in Hereford/bire, that was as wide in the Cir- 
cumference, as three Men could encompafs with 
their extended Arms, and of fo large a Head, that 
the Fruit of it yielded feven Hogsheads of Perry 
in one Year, as I was credibly “informed. The 
choaky Pears of Worcefterfbire, and thofe adjacent 
Parts, or the Horfe-pear, and Bareland-pear, and 
Bofbury-pear, are efteemed the beft for the Prefs, 
bearing almoft their Weight of excellent Liquor. 
The more coloured any Pear is, the better. To 
this, I add, the Cafe of a Gentleman, who lives a- 
bout eight Miles from Little Gaddefden, that wag 
telieved | by Drinking the Juice of the Pear, thus : 
As he was on the Jury, at Hertford, he was there 
taken fo ill ‘with violent Pains of the Grayel, that 
obliged him direétly to return Home, above ten 
Miles from the Place, when a truly noble Lord, 
hearing of this his Neighbour’ s Misfortune, goes 
for him, and perfuaded him to drink a Bottle of 
feven Years old ‘Perry, which i in a little Time paf- 
fed him, and brought away feveral little Stones, 
and, on Drinking another Bottle, he was prefent- 
ly cured.) But I fhall enlarge no further here, 
becaufe I have been the more particular on the 
Pear, in my firft Book on Cyder, intituled, The 
Modern Cyderift, 8c. Except the few Lines that 
follow. — Pears are near of a Nature with Apples. 
and are of as great Ufe in the Kitchin, and Con- 
fervatory: They nourifh more, efpecially the 
Warden, which baked, and well fweetened with 
Sugar, 1s held to be one of the beft Reftoratives to 
a confumptive Man, The Wine, made of them, 
is more full of Spirit than that of the Apple, and 
efteem’d the greater Cordial. 

I was told at Canterbury, by a Cabinet-maker, 
that this Wood makes fine Sugar-difhes, and other 
Turners-ware and alfo delicate Frames for Chairs 5 

but it is apt to rot im a little Time by the Werm, 
even 
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even fooner than Beech. — It likewife is excellent 
to make a Faneer, to lay on Deal Frames for Pic- 
tures ; and then, if it.is well {trained and polifhed, 
it will look like black Ebony. Its Boards make 
’ beautiful Dreffers, Tables, Chefts of Drawers, and 
many other Things; and its Wood will cut well 
after it has lain on the Ground, a Year, or two, 
in its whole Body, as the Sawyers tell me, 


CoH’ APL XXVE, 
Of th APPLE, and CRAB-TREE, 


Ty Ocky and ftony Ground produces the beft Cyder, 
BN. &c. It’s apparent to the beft Judges, that 
Southam Cyder exceeds all others in this Nation, 
both for its Strength, dulco-acid Tafte, and whol- 
fome Quality: A Truth, which the Londoner, 
when in that Part of the Weft, has fufficiently 
proved, by being unexpectedly inebriated with lit- 
tle more than a Quart of it ; for, of the Strength 
of this Liquor he will not be convinced, till 
Trial has decided it ; becaufe, fays he, our Town 
Cyder will fooner hurt the Belly than offend the. 
Flead ; and why this Weft Country Cyder is. 
better, than even that of Herefordfhire, and all 
others (as far as I can underftand) both foreign 
and domeftic, in my humble Opinion, is owing 
to the Soil and Situation, where the Trees grow ; 
for in Somerfetfbire, Devonfbire, and Cornwall, 1 
have feen many Foundations of Stone Rocks, 
which, being of a. Marble, or Fire-ftone Nature, 
lying very high, and moftly to the South, oblige 
all Trees planted thereon to grow and fpread their 
Roots horizontally. near the Surface, and confe- 
quently nearer the Sun’s Influence ;, which fo im- 
pregnates them with a flrong Spirit, as Rpapithss 
orn re ee the 
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the Fruit with a more potent vinous Juice, than 
that growing on Trees, whofe Roots run deep into 
a more moift and Northern Soil : Thus, as the 
Soil i is, fo, in a great Meafure, i is the Fruit. Now 
there is no Fruit-tree in this whole Ife of Great- 
Britain, that is fo univerfal, as the Apple-tree 5 
there being but few Places, “ack but little Tan 
wherein it delighteth not 5 hardly any Place fo cold 
or moift, hot or dry; but it will thrive and bear 
Fruit. Neither is there any Fruit-tree more eafily 
propagated, nor any, that bears fo great a Bur- 
then of Fruit, as this and the Pear-tree do; 
therefore is the Planting and Increafing of them 
more to be encouraged and promoted, than of any 
other; confidering alfo the Excellency of the Li- 
quor extracted from its Fruit, which now is, by 
many, made in the greateft Perfection, fince they 
have found out a Way to work, or cure, Cyder 
fo well, as to keep in the Spirit of it ; wach: in 
our County of Hertford, moft, or all, are ignorant 
of, and therefore can feldom enjoy their Cyder 
good above half a Year, unlefs they put Spirits 
and Sugar into its and then it is never fo health- 
ful, nor pleafant, as in its original and priftine 
State. This has tempted me to write two Trea- 
tifes of making Cyder, Perry, and made Wines; 
éfc. that are almoft ready for the Prefs ; wherein 
I have alfo fet forth the great and many healthful 
Qualities this Liquor abounds with, as they have 
been experienc’d by Dr. Baynard, and others. Nor 
can I forget the great Service, that I received my- 
felf from Cyder, in my Travels, in 1737, and 
1738, when I was confined to proceed flowly ina 
dufty Road a long Time, in fultry Weather ; 
which frequently brought me under a prodigious 
Thirft ; and to drink their ftrong But, Brown, 

and Pale Beers, in Kent, and in the Weft- Country, 
was adding Fuel to the Fire, ’till I could enjoy sie 
caol- 
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cooling Draughts of refrefhing Cyder, which cere 
tainly is the greateft Quencher of Thirft of any 
other Liquor whatfoever, But I was very much 
furprifed to find, at a Town about forty-five Miles 
from London, a Liquor fold, that fo nearly coun- 
terfeited Cyder, that it was every Year fold for it, 


twenty Miles round the Place, without its true 


Nature being difcovered : However, in the before- 
mentioned Cyder-book, I fhall publifh their Me- 
thod, as I happened accidentally to be let into the 
Secret. But to return to my Subject: The Judg- 
ment of the Planter is of great Moment in the 
Choice and Pofition of the Soil and Place for the 
proper Sort of Fruit to grow in, This made the 
Kentifb Men take to the Planting of the Pippin and 
Codlin, becaufe no other Apple would profper fo 
well in that County. Cyder-fruit is beft off a 
dight Land, as the Winter long-keeping Apple is 
off a {tiff Soil: So the Pippin, which, of all o- 
thers, is moft fubject to the Canker, is often 
brought under this Misfortune, when planted on 
light Land, and leaft, when in a heavy. IJ 
knew a Gentleman, that was obliged to ftock up 
a great many Apple-trees, that had been before 
his Time planted in a gravelly Soil, becaufe they 
did not grow to any Perfection in this dry, hungry 
Earth ; but, when Pear-trees fucceeded them, they 
erew to Admiration. Land, lying to the South- 
Faft, is a moft natural Situation for a Plantation 
of Fruit-trees, becaufe, in Spring, the Eaft- 
winds keep back a too forward Bud; and, in Au- 
tumn, the Morning Sun difperfes the Fogs and 
cold Dews away, which thus preferves the Fruit 
from Chills: The-Air, being warmed all Day by 
the Sun, is fufficient, in the Evening, to continue 
the fame Heat. po ak 
The excellent Ufes of the Parfnip Apple-tree. As 
to the odd Name of this Tree,.I1 never heard a 
- | Reafon 
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Reafon for it ; but fo it is, that, in all my Travels, 
I never faw any of their Sort, except in this our 
Weftern Part of Hertford/bire, where, if a Farmer 
has not one of thefe growing in his Ground, he is | 
thought unhappy ; becaufe it’s not only a large-bao+ — 
died Tree, but its Apple is alfo of a good Size; its 
Colour whitifh, with Strakes of red ; 1s always ripe 


in Harveft ; and, as if it was defign’d by Heaven as 


a Bleffing in hie Seafon, it yields a moft pleafant 
Juice for eating raw, or making it into a delicate 
{mall Cyder for prefent Drinking ; but its Pyes 
are fecond to none ; for, in thele, this Apple is. 
rather a Sweat-meat, or Dyfart, and therefore 
oftentimes preferred by our Harveft-men to Bread 
and Meat. It is likewife a great Saver of Cheefe ; 
for, if the Workman can but enjoy a cooling, luf- 
cious, refrefhing Pafty of this Apple, he often 
flights his Bread and Cheefe for it. In fine, this 
noble Apple, by its being eaten raw, or prepared 
in Pyes, or coddled and eaten in Milk, faves a 
great deal of Bread, Flefh, Cheefe, and Drink to 
the Farmer. It’s a foft, juicy Apple, feldom hang- 
ing longer on the Tree, than Mid-September : 
And, as it is one of the firft-ripe Sort, and beft of 

forward Apples, Ihave fent them feveral Times — 
to London, where they have been accepted, as an 
agreeable Prefent, by my Friends, 1 have but 
two Trees of this Apple, a very young one, and 
an old one: The old one is, perhaps, one of the 
largeft Apple-trees in England, and, in the Year. 
1740, yiclded me near thirty Buthels of Apples ; 

but the young one grows in my Wood, where find- 
ing a Crab-ftock, if oraffed it with a Con of this 


Tree: In a Word, “there is no Farmer, that can 


conveniently have. ighist Tree, fhould be without 
it; for they may believe me, who, for near thirty 
Years, have experienced it, that this Tree fully. 


anfwers my Character of it; and, if I fay it de-. 


eg ‘ ferves 
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ferves a better, I think I fay no more, than the 
Truth. 

The Virtue of Crab-juice. This Juice is afferted 
by fome to make the ftrongeft and beft of Cyder, 
provided the Crabs come off a good Soil, are of a 
right Sort, the Liquor artfully made, and a due 
Age given it. An Experiment of this Kind, } 
have been told, happened at Exeter, where a Per- 
fon madea Hoethead of it ; and, whether by Mif- 
take, or done on Purpofe, I cannot fay, but, ac- 
cording to the Relation, it-was not broached ?till 
four Years End, when it proved the beft of Cy- 
der. Another Ute of this Juice is, that it 1s fer- 

viceable to mix with that of Apples, to improve 
it with a brifk Tafte and potent Quality ; and, as 
a Proof of this, when I was at Elminfter in Simiees 
feifbire, in 1737, I could get no Cyder there, but | 
what was made with the Yerfey Sweet- apple and 
Crab, or Wilding, mix’d together; and fuch 
Store do the Inhabitants of this Town fet by their 
Wildings, that they value them equal to the beft 
of Apples, as it appeared by their refenting the 
Theft of a loofe Fellow, who, for ftealing a Par- 
cel of them, was forced to fly his Country, for 
Fear of a Profecution, that he was threatened with. 
tf People knew the Virtue of a Crab, fays an old 
Dottor, t a would value them more than they 
do; for old Mads is excellent to wafh Wounds 
wih, before the Plaifter goes on, becaufe it keeps 
back the Humours; and is no lefs ufeful for wath- 
ing the Eyes, becaufe it heals and ftrengthens fore 
and weak Eyes, kills the Scurvy in them, and eats 
off Keils. Another fays, they are cold and moitft, 
and help Inflammations, Burnings, and Scaldings, 
if prefently applied, more efpecially if mix’d with 
Yeaft of Beer. Inwardly, the Juice is good againit 
Heat of the Stomach, Vomiting, and Fainting ; 
and makes good Sauce, as being of the Vinegar- 
a nature, 
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nature, and will ferve as fuch, when old; and 
therefore is made Ufe of in making the beft Muf- 
tard: It aftringes the Stomach, and makes, in 
many Cafes, a very good Gargarifm, or, what 
may be plainer writ, a liquid Medicine to cleanie 
the Throat and Teeth with. | 


CHAP. XXVIII. 
Of the BARBERRY-TREE. 


ie ere Tree is found growing in feveral of 
our inclofed Fields of Herifordfbire, as a 
Standard, and in Stems; where fome acquire a 
Body of near twelve Inches Diameter, yielding a 
great Quantity of pretty red Berries, that are not 
only ornamental on the Tree, but likewife after 
Pickling, and being kept in Glaffes, are ready to 
be the fame for gracing the Sides of Difhes of 
Meat, and giving a pleafant tart Tafte to Sauces, 
and to Conferves. ‘The Wood of this Tree is faid 
to be fuch an Antidote againft the Yellow Jaun- 
dice, that, if a Perfon conftantly. feeds himfelf 
with a Spoon made of it, it will prevent and cure — 
this Difeafe, while it is in its Infancy. There are 
feveral Sorts of Barberries ; but one ufed in com- 
mon, and that beft, which beareth its Fruit with- 
out Stones ; it’s faid, there is a Sort, whofe Ber-. 
ries are twice as big as the common Kind, and 
‘more excellent to preferve,. This Tree has an ill 
Name, in our Country, for attracting Blights to 
the Corn that grows near it; infomuch that an 
ignorant malicious Farmer of Frethefden, by Gad- 
defden, about the Year 1720, conceived fuch a 
Hatred againft a large one, that grew in his Neigh- 
bour’s Ground, very near his, that, for this very 
Reafon, he poured feveral Pails of f{calding Wa- 

einai ter. 
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ter on its Roots, in the Night-feafon, at different 
Times, *till he killed it. Were there, indeed, 
many Trees, that ftood clofe together, it’s pof- 
fible, they might contribute to fuch a Misfortune 5 - 
but, in my humble Opinion, one can be of no 
Effect ; however, moft of our Countrymen affirm 
its Damage. 


CHAP xxi 
Of the ALMOND-TREE, 


A HIS is an European Tree, containing, in — 
one common Hufk, one Nut, having a Co- 
vering that is thick, pulpy, and oily; being a 
leffer Tree than the Walnut; having long, nar- 
row, ferrate Leaves, and a fmooth Kernel. There 
are Sweet and Bitter Almonds, from both which, - 

fays Mr. Houghton, is drawn an Oil; that of the 
Bitter is ufed, chiefly, as a Cofmetic, or Beautifier 
of the Skin; the Gil of the Sweet is very much 
ufed for Medicine, for Difeafes of the Lungs and 
Throat, for the Pleurify, for Coftivenefs, Tu-. 
mours, Gravel and Stone, and many other Cafes, 
The Bitter “Almonds, beaten fine, are very much 
ufed by the Ladies, in Water, to wafh their Hands 
with; alfo the Cakes of the Sweet Almonds, 
which are made by preffing the Oil from them, 
are beaten to Powder for the fame Purpofe ; ; and 
ome add the Oil to it, which very much improves 
it, With Sweet Almonds blanched (that is, put 
into warm Water a while,. which will make them 
flip out of their Shells) and Water, is made Al- 
mond-milk, which is ufed in divers of the afore- 
faid Cafes; and fometimes, with them and the 
cold Seeds, are made Emulfions, to be fweetened 
with Syrups, or Sug Sa to which is added pn 

re 
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red Pearl, and what elfe the Phyfician pleafes, to 
drink in Fevers. This phyfical Ufe confumes but 
few, a great many are eaten raw with Raifins : 
_ But the great Confumption of the Sweet Almonds 
is by the Confectioners; for, with them, they 
make chiefly their Macaroons and March-panes, 
which are Things greatly confumed in this King- 
dom: I have heard fome imagine, that, in dear 
Times, Almonds are worked up with Cocoa-nuts, 
to make Chocolate with ; which IJ cannot’gainfay, 
but truly I cannot learn it is fo, though I have 
made it my Enquiry. Of thefe Sweet Almonds 
there are two Sorts, viz. Fordan, which are large, 
long, and dear, and chiefly fold to eat with Rai- 
fins ; the other are Valentia and Barbary, from 
which is the Oil extracted. Iam, fays Mr. Hough- 
ton, informed, that fome of thefe Trees, with 
much Coft and Care, are entertained here, as 
Strangers, for Curiofity ; but we have the Nuts 
fo plentiful from Abroad, that ’tis not worth our 
While to make a Trade of planting them. 
‘The biggeft Standard Almond-tree, that ever I faw, 
was one that grew at the Bottom of Gray’s-Inn-« 
Lane, in the Alms-houfe Yard, for its high Body, 
I believe, meafured a Foot Diameter, where it bore © 
its fine fcarlet early Bloffoms, and then the Nuts: 
Since which, in my Travels, in 1736 and fince, ve 
feen Almond-trees grow, in many Places, for the 
Sake of their charming Bloffoms, I believe, more 
than their Wood, and bitter and fweet Nuts for 
it is oné of the firft Tree-blooms, that 1s feen be- 
times in the Spring-feafon. The Almond-ttee, 
when very young, ferves as a Stock,:to bud or 
eraff the Peach, or Nectarine on ; and according- 
ly, about Chelfea, and other Places, they raife 
many young Almond-trees in) their common Nur- 
-feries, efpecially at Brompton-Park, . every: Year 
for Sale. There is a red. Sort, and a: white ae | 
Hut: os 
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of this Tree ; but, as to the Nature of its Wood; 
Icannot fay much of it, «The Almond-tree will: 
grow and flourith well in England, if planted in a 
warm Soil, and expofed to the Sun. Itis properly 
graffed on the Fill-beard, and, when once it gets 
a-head, it grows a-pace : In Time, with good 
Diligence i in applying Swine’s Dung, mixed with 
Water, about the Roots, it beareth confiderably. 
It flowers early, which, as I faid before, is of 4 
reddifh Colour ; and, if for no other chan this, it 
much graces an Orchard ; but it has been known 
to bear much Fruit, forse bitter, fome fweet; ac« 
cording to the Nature of the Tree and Graff; by 
often Tranfplanting, the Nut grows the fweeter, 
This Tree, when it has attained a large Body and 
Head, has been known to bear feveral Bufhels of 
Nuts on it at once; for which Reafon, and for the 
Sake of its Wood, for its beautiful early Bloffom- 
ang, and for growing in poor gravelly, and other 
indifferent Soils, it’s furprifing to me, it is not 
more propagated ; but more efpecially, as I faid 
before, for 1ts tranfeendent Oil, and the Pleafant- 
nefs of its delicate, nourifhing Fruit. 


« 


CH AP Vex, 
Of the PLUM-TREE. 


F this Clafs are Plums, Damfons, and Bul- 

y laces, €Sc. Vhe Plum-tree grows both as 

a Standard, and Wall-tree: But, as my Pen is 
mottly confined tothe Timber-tree, 1 fhall chiefly 
-confider it as fuch, and take Notice of it as a 
- Standard, of which there are many, that are feven 
or eight Inches fquare in their Bodies: The fame 
L have een, and may fay, of the Damfomand Bul- 
‘lace-trees, which grow into .a very ufeful — 
OF 
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for the Turner, who, with it, makes Pepper- 
boxes, Sugar-boxes, and fine Inftruments, The 
Spoon-maker alfo makes -a great Confumption of’ 
this Wood, becaufe it is much admired for its 
blackith ed: Colour, and the Hardnefs and Sweet- 
nefs of the Wood; on which Accounts, when an. 

old. Plum-tree: is ‘well hearted; .they will give. 
Eight-pence a Foot for it. The Plum, . being of 
the Tree-kind, ferves for inoculating on it Peaches, 
Apricots, nme Nectarines ; ; which,.-when planted 
in good Earth, arrives, fometimes, to a confider- 
able Bignefs in its Body, againtt a Wall ; but big- 
ger, when they grow as a Standard. “At. 


near Cranbrook, in Kent, 1 faw, in the Year Vy 36, 


a Standard Mectatine< tree, that had been inocu- 
lated on a Plum, which grew near a Sink-hole, 
almoft at. the Back-door of a Houfe, in a well- 
fheltered Place from the North-Faft Winds ; 
here it got a Body, I believe, of fix Inches fquare, 
and then had a good Quantity of Fruit onit. The 
Plum may be planted from ballows-tide to 


_ March 5 if they are fet in HeorUarys the Stones 


fhould be fteeped in Lye three Days, that they 
may the fooner fpring ; they are alfo to be planted 
from the young Sets, that grow from the Bottom 
of the Tree. They ‘profper beft in a rich, moift 
Ground, andin a cold Country 3 they are graffed 
toward the End of March, and are better, in a clo- 
ven Stock, than in the Bark. In “January, before 
the Gum begins to drop out, the Plum may be 
grafted on its own Stock, or upon the Almond. 
The Plum-tree is little, or not at all, cut; but they 
muft be cleanfed. from Filth and dry Wood, and 
of too much Wood, when. the Sun cannot ‘thine 
through them : They require good Ground, be- 
caule’ they are free Blowers, or they will bear 
themfelves to Death in a fhort Time ; and be fure 


to graff them, before they begin to bud. The 
5 fineft 
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fineft Sorts are the Prune-faune-Haftive, St. Fuli- 
an, La Royal, Blue-Pordrigon, Drab dOre, Fo- 
rhit ngbam or Sheen-Plum, Cheffon or Matchlefs, 
Rochea-Corbon, Maitre-Claud, Rein-Claud, St. Ka- 
therine, Green- Gage, Orleans, Imperial, and Mufele. 
The three laft are proper for Preferving, and may — 
be planted againft a North Wall. The others re- 

uire a good. Weft or Eaft Wall: Or, in fheltered 

laces, as Standards. Moft of thefe are excellent 
Claas but, if too many are eaten raw, they’ll 
caufe Gripes and Flux. Damfons, as well as o- 
ther Plums, may be dried in the Sun upon Lat- 
tices, Leads, or inan Oven; fome do dip them 
before, either in Sea-water, or in Brine, and, after, 
dry them for Ufe all the Year after. But the Dam- 
fon is in moft Efteem with the Paftry Cook, who 
preferves them by a Syrup, and ate very agreea- 
ble to his Cuftomers in Tarts all the Year followe 
ing. And fo plentiful are Damfons in fome Years, 

that they are fold in the Country for twelve Pence 
a Bufhel, as it happened at Little Gaddefden, and 
many other Places, in the Year 1741, after avery 
dry Summer, 


CH A Po KXXE 
Of the QUINCE-TREE. 


He Quince-trees are of very ereat Ufe as 
well for their Fruit, as for their Fitnefs and 
Neceffity to graft on; and though fome pretend, 
that the Fruit, engrafted on them, receive fome 
Twang thereof; yet we find that the Roughnefs 
of fone Pears: with others-of their Kind, doth not 
goes from the Quince-tree, but ought rather to 
e aferibed, either to the Moiftnefs of the Ground, 
and coarfe F ood, or clic, according to the Opinion 
of 
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of fome, to the Mixing of too much Dung among 
the Ground, when they were planted. In the 
mean Time, we obferve, that, the more the Dung 
perifhes, the more the Fruit lofeth its Roughnets, 
it ftill diminifhing, as the Tree grows older, The 
Barbary Quince is good, but imall. The Lyons, a 
large Yellow. The Brunfwick, a large White. The 
Portugal, aerapaehs good, and preferable to the reft. 

If this Tree is p lanted in a watery moift Ground, 
near, or at the Bottom of the Running of a Stable- 
yard, any Time in the Winter, it will grow and 
thrive into a, Body of about eight Inches Diameter, 
bearing a great Number of large, fine Quinces, 
which t may be made Ufe of in making a delicious 
Wine, or a Marmalade-fweetmeat, which j is of fo 
ferviceable a Nature for {topping Fluxes, and 
other Ufes, that many good Houfewives make and 
keep it all the Year by them. They are eafily pro- 
pagated, and are of fuch ready Growth, that the 
Sets, that have been fet in February or March, have 
born Fruit the Year after. They grow well in cold 
and moift Countries, in plain and hilly Grounds ; 
and, where they are to be fet in dry Earth, they 
fhould be put into it in Ofober, Many cut a Stick 
off their Head, and fet it for good; but they are 
beft graffed in the Stock, and i not 7 the Bark, in 
the Months of February or March, and then the 
— Quince-ftock will receive a Cion of the Apple, 
Pear, Pomegranate, Service, &9¢. and greatly im- 
prove their Fruit, Jf they are often digged about 
their Roots, and watered in dry Seafons, and Athes’ 
_ laid about their Bottoms, they will bear, early, a 
pirat Juantity of Fruit ; but, if this Piece I 
lufbandry is neglected, this ‘T'ree -will be either - 
barren, or bear an infipid fimall Quince, Gather 
them ina dry Day, when the Moifture is off the 
Tree and Fruit, pluck them gently from the Stalks, 
and keep them j in clean wheat Straw, laid or pack- 
| YX 4 ed 
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‘ed as thin as may be. Separate them a good Dif- 
“tance from otier Fruit, becaufe their Scent is of- 
fenfive toit: You may pack them in dry Cafké, 
but fo as Air may come at them, for it is 4 
great Preferver of them: ‘AllDampnefs makes them 
-mouldy and rot: You may pack them by Layings 
of Straw between them,and fuch as lie loofe inydéur 
‘Fruit-lofts, turn them often, The Wine of them 
is to be made by grinding and preffing them, but 
‘their moft common Ue is beft known in the Ap- 
ple-pye, in which a Quince, two or three, adds 
a moft pleafant Flavour. As to the Nature of its 
‘Wood, I can compare it to nothing nearer than 
to the Pear-tree. It’s faid by a certain Author, 
that the Quince may be increafed by its Seeds, 
but fooner and better by its Off-fprouts. To 
have them in oreat Quantity, you muft cut all off 
within an Inch of the Ground in the Month of 
March, by which Means they yield a great many 
Suckers or Shoots: When they are halfa Foot high, 
you mutt heighten them up with good Ground, 
that they may ‘take Root the fooner and better. But 
he fays, as they take Root eafily, you may increafe 
them by Sticks; which F myfelf have done, and 
have feveral at this Time growing from the fame. 


CHAP... RXSI. 
Of th MULBERRY-TREE. 


He Mulberry, of all other Trees, is ac-~ 
counted the fureft Bearer, becaufe it never 
blofiometh rill all cold Weather is paft, and there- 
fore is in Jeft called wifeft of ‘Trees ; fo that, when- 
ever you fee the Mulbcrry begin to {pring, you 
may be fure the cold Weather is at an End; yet 
is ripe with the fart, They dye the Hands (as 
Pliny 
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Pliny fays) with the Juice of the ripe Berry, and 
wath it off with the green Berry: It changeth its 
Colour thrice (as Ovid alludes in his tragical Hil- 
tory of Pyramus and Thifbe) firft White, then 
Red, and laftly Black. It loveth hot Places and 
gravelly, and delights in Digging and Dunging, 
but not Watering : Its Root mutt be opened a- 
bout Ofeber. It is fet off the Stones, but then it 
often grows to the Wild: The beft Planting is 
the Cion, and the Tops a Foot and a half long, 
{mooth at both Ends, and rubbed over with Dung. 
The Place, where. you fet your Sets, cover with 
A thes mingled with Earth, but not above two or 
three Fingers thick. It is beft fet in March, and 
to remove, it in OMober or November. It. may be 
graffed on the Beech, or the white Poplar, either 
by Graffing in the Stocks, or Inoculation ; and fo 
fhall the Berries be whiter, It is erafied alfo on 
the Fig and on the Elm, which in old Time they 
would not fuffer for Fear of Corrupting. Of the 
Mulberry is made'a very noble Medicine for the — 
Stomach, and for the Gout: They will longeft | 
endure kept in Glaffes ; the Leaves do ferve to feed 
Silk-worms withal, whereof fome make a great 
Gain. Accordingly, it was attempted at Chelfea, 
about twenty-five Years ago, but I don?t hear it 
fucceeded. I have feen a large Tree of this Sort 
growing in the George-Inn Yard in Holbourn, where 
fome Part of it remains to this Day, 1741. And 
as to its Wood, it has Heart and Sap, that ferves 
for Fanneering and other Ufes. The black and 
white Berry, “when gathered in. Time. 18-4. 
pleafant cooling Fruit; and therefore this 
Tree is too palunble to be cut down, while it 
bears any Quantity of them, though it has a 
_ hard, brittle, ferviceable Wood. In America, Mr. 
Lawfon fays, there are three Sorts of Mulberries 
growing in light rich Ground firf, a gaye red 
Ort, 
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Sort, that is firft ripe of any but Strawberries, and 
ais very fweet. THefe Trees grow wild, and make 
a fine Summer-fhade to fit under. The Fruit are 
ufed in the Room of Currants and Raifins in 
Sauces; and, when preffed, yield a clear Crimfon 
Liquor, which would make a rich Wine 3 the o- 
ther Mulberries are {mooth-leaved, and are the right 
Sort for Silk-worms, One has a common ‘Fruit, 
the other bears a black fmall Berry, very {weet : 
Here the Indians have a Notion, that this Sort was 
a White Mulberry, and changed its Fruit. Its 
Wood is very durable; and, where the Natives 
can’t get Locuft-wood, they ufe this to make their 
Bows. hee ee 


CH'A P. XXXIIL 


: s, * : 
Of th WHITE and RED ELDER, 
BE BBY TREE, 7 
FWIAHERE are two Sorts of Elder Trees, the 
one’ bearing a White Berry, the other a Red. 
The White is a Sort that was firft known in Hert- 
fordfbire, about thirty Years ago ; fince which, it 
has been propagated in many Places. I have, at 
this Time, feveral Hedges of the white and red 
Sort, of my own Planting; and, by Requeft, I 
{ent fome Cuttings to my late good Friend and Re- 
lation, Richard Screen, Efq; at Warley near Bath 
in Somerfetfhire, where it now grows in a flourifh- 
ing, Condition, in a Garden next his Vineyard, 
joining the River 4von. It is a moft noble Berry, | 
for its being generally fomewhat bigger than the 
Red, and making a {uperior Wine to it ; a Wine, 
when rightly made with a good Li/bon Sugar, and 
a due Age givenit, both in Cafks and Bottles, 
| will 
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will fo nearly counterfeit the true French Fronti- 
niac, as hardly to be diftinguifhed from it; as I 
have more particularly mentioned, in my. Chapter 
of the E/der, in my Firft Book. But to enjoy this 
and the red Elder-berry, in the largeft and great- 
— eft Perfection, there isa Way of doing it, accord- 
ing to that which was practifed by the late reve- 
rend and ingenious Dr. Bradin, Minifter of St. 
Mary-Axe, in London, and of Berkbamftead, St. 
Peier’s, in Hertfordfbire, as follows, viz. He en- 
tirely lopped off the Heads of feveral Elder-treesin - 
Winter, which would fhoot again the firft Summer, 
and, the fecond, would bear, by this Means, a very 
large Berry: Or, when he did not take this Me- 
thod, he made Ufe of another, that was but lit- 
tle inferior to it; and this was, that, about Chr#f- 
mas, he would prune the old Wood out of a Tree, 
and leave in it only the laft Year’s Shoots for’ Bear- 
ing, and top them all té four Buds. Then, out 
of thefe large Berries, he would. get a great deal 
of excellent Juice, with which he made a Liquor, 
by the Addition of Malt, that, by many of the Gen- 
try, was preferr’d to White-Wine and Claret, 
Now the Manner how he did this, you have fet 
down in my Supplement to the London and Country 
Brewer, at Page 49, where I have inferted the 
genuine Receipt, as it was given me by his chief 
Servant, who acted both as his Gardener and Brew-. 
er, for this Gentleman Hved but three Miles dif- 
tant from Little Gaddefden, and with whom JI 
was acquainted. ‘The Body of a Standard Elder- 
‘Tree has fometimes meafured twelve Inches Dia- 
meter, and is fo very hard and ferviceable for 
making Combs, Cogs for Mill-wheels, and Knife- 
Handles, in Imitation of Box, that one is often 
taken for the other: It’s likewife fo ufeful for lit- 
tle Troughs, that the good Houfewife employs it 
for holding Sugar to feed her Bees in hard ‘Times, 

and 
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and preventing their too early F lights j in the Spring. - 
It alfo fupplics the Shoe-maker with Pegs for. 
Shoes: In fhort, for the many good Properties. of 
the Elder-tree, in. fupplying the Mechabic, yield- 
ing an excellent Wine, for its falubrious Ufes in 
Phyfic, and for yielding a burning Spirit for 
Lamps, by Dittillation, it is a Tree of the greateft | 
Excellence ; . its Propagation is moft eafily per- 
formed by Seed, and by Cuttings, as I have 
{hewn in my F irft Part. | 


CHAP, XXXIV. 


Of thi WHITE ad BLACK- 
| THORNITRE Booch 


AHL White-thorn Tree is of Sach great dnd 
univerfal Services, fo® many Utes, that it is, 
planted by Farmers, Gardeners, and Gentlemen; 
in molt Parts of Great-Britaik and Ireland; and 
even encouraged by a. Law, which. ‘jndemnifies 
any for sathering its wild Sets in Woods, Fields, 
or Commons, fo that our Labouring-men get 
them before our Faces, in our inclofed Grounds, 
at a proper Time of Year; without fo .mucli 
as afking our Leave for doing the fame: Yet, as 
plenty as they are in the Chiltura Country; they are 
as fearce in Vale, open, Field-lands; and there- 
fore it tempted a Gentleman of a good Eftate, and 
who is now in the Commiffion. of the Peace for 
Part.of Ailesbury Vale, in Bucks, to make large 
Nurferies to raife the White-thorn Set; and, ac-« 
cordingly, he yearly fells -vait Numbers of this 
Sort, to fence inclofed Grounds,; to. great Profit 4 
for there is hardly a Seffion, pafies, but what there 
is an At of Parliament granted for inclofing little 
or more Land. In many Forefts, ‘Chaces, . and 
Parks, 
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Parks, this Tree is very valuable for its Producing 
great Quantities of Haws, that furnifh a Part of 
the Deer’s Subfiftence, in fnowy and other fcarce 
Seafons ; and alfo by its aftringent, warm Bark, 
which delightfully pleafes, noutithes, and fecures, 
in fome Degree, thefe favage Beafts from the Red- 
water and Rot, that, in fome clayey, moift 
Grounds, they are very fubject to, efpecially in — 
mild, wet Winters ; infomuch that, in one Gen+ 
tleman’s Park, I have known Hundreds die of 
thefe fatal Diftempers in one Seafon : And fo fond 
are thefe Animals of debarking the Thorn, that 
they will peel the lopped Arms and Twigs, *till 
there be no Bark left on them ; for which Pur- 
pofe, there are many large Standard White-thorn 
Trees fuffered to grow fingly into large Bodies and 
Heads, and ftand to great Ages, that there may 
be a fufficient Number in thefe Places to lop at 
different Times, that one may be getting a new 
Head, while another lofes it. This prickly Vege- 
table is the greateft Security of almoft all others 
to the Farmer and Gardener, for preventing the © 
Breaking-in of Cattle to Fields of Corn, Gardens, 
and Orchards 3 and will refift the Bite and Crop- 
ping of all Sorts of Beafts, when the Hafel, Ath, 
Maple, and fevéral others are fpoiled by them : 
Accordingly, we find the Thorn a moft excellent 
Sort, not only for growing in Quick-hedges, bue 
alfo for ftanding as dead ones, for ftopping ot 
_ Gaps, and keeping off Cattle from damaging thofe 
Live-hedges in their Infancy, which, for ‘Want ofa 
good Guard, are often ruined by the venomous Bite 
of Cows, Horfes, and Sheep: And, to the good 
Houfewife, it is one of the moft neceffary Sorts to 
hang her Linnen onto dry, the greateft Part of the 
Year, when it is kept clipped ; for it is by the 
Help of the Shears, that the White-thorn not 
only anfwers this pisesiea- Purpofe, but alfo be- 
4 comes 
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comes a charming ornamental, and, at the fame 
Time, a moft ferviceable Hedge, or green Wall, 
in Mazes or Wilderneffes, and Gardens ; where 
it will grow to a great Height, and where it will 
be a moft {trong Defence, to Houfes and Wall- 
fruit Trees, againft the Violence of Winds, and 
the Rapine of Thieves ; a Shelter and Refuge for 
Singing-birds to breed and chant in; and an ad- 
mirable fweet Ornament in the Spring- -feafon, by 
its fine white Bloffom, for a confiderable Time. 
Of its Wood are made Cogs and Staves for Mill- 
wheels, Heads of Beetles, Swingers for Flails to 
thrafh Corn with, and one of the beft of Walk- 
ing-fticks ; it is a very hard, tough Wood, that 
will grow, in a good Soil, to a Foot, or two, 
Diameter in its Body ; and then it will be fervice- 
able to the ‘Turner.’ 

The Biack-thorn is a bufhy Tree, not near fo 
commonly planted, as the White-thorn; becaufe 
it is a Set, that cannot be drawn up with fuch a 
regular Root, as the White, but generally comes 
up with a Piece of one, that will not readily, - 

therefore, grow on Tranfplanting ; for the young 
Shoots of this Tree run almoft along the Surface of 
the Earth, and ftrike many Roots, as they run ; fo 
that thardly one in twenty of the Sets can be drawn 
with a full Root to it. It is alfo refufed, becaufe 
at will not endure the Drip of other Trees, like 
the White-thorn ; for the Black are very apt to 
die in fuch a Situation: Nor will it grow in 
Height fo foon as that, becaufe it employs its 
Shoots, in a great Meafure, along the Surface, in 
throwing up many young ones, and that, fome- 
times, oe four or five Feet Diftance frosts the 
main Hedge; yet, when it gets up to a proper 
Height, it t makes one of the ftrongeft of Fences, 
even beyond the White-thorn, Likewife, when 
a Hedge 1 is made, its Plaifh is apt to die ; 5 and, 
Ks when 
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When it grows next to Sallow, Maple, Hafel, or 
other Wood, their Root oftentimes gets the Af 
cendant of the Black-thorn, and kills ir ; however, 
this prickly Tree is moft ferviceable for making 
dead Hedges to fave the live ones, becaufe this 
Wood will laft two or three Years toda: this Ufe, 
when the White-thorn will Jaft but one. . And 
laftly, The Black-thorn yields that excellent Fruit, 
called Sloes; which, when rightly ordered with 
Sugar, makes a charming Wine, but it commons 
ly ferves in a Mixture with rough Cyder, and Spi- 
rits, €Fc, to counterfeit red Port- wine. Its Bark is 
ufed by fome when infufed in Rennet, to prevent 
the Rotting of Cheefes; and the Sloe. itfelf, when 
made, into a Conferve or Syrup, ftops Fluxes to Ad- 
miration, Some few Trees of the Black-thorn I 
have known to grow as Standards, in a certain 
Park, but then their Bodies muft be helped at firft 
by Stakes or other Trees, and are feldom thicker 
than a Man’s Thigh, and they commonly get hol- 
low in a little Time ; they are lopped for the 
Deer to broufe on, but as it isa drier Wood than 
the White, it does not anfwer this Purpofe near fo 
well as that. The Fowls and Mice, by carrying 
the Sloes to eat, propagate the Black-thorn i in many 
Places, | 
_ To plant a White-thorn Hedge. The White-thorn 
Set is the moft planted of all others for Hedges, 
and, therefore I fhall be very particular in my 
Account of its Management in this Way. I have 
feveral Hedges, now in a flourifhing Condition, that 
I planted with the White-thorn ; ‘and, to have the 
beft Sort of Hedges from this Set, we plant only 
White-thorn and Sallow in our Loams, Clays, and 
Gravels; and then it is we cut the Sallow twice to 
the Thorn’s once, that is, the Sallow at fix Years 
old, and the. Thorn and Sallow together; at 
twelve. But, in the moft common Hedges; we 
; | Z 2 plane 
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plant the White-thorn, Sallow, Hafel, Maple, and 
Ath, and thefe we make all at once at nine Years 
End, when the Field is Wheat ; becaufe then the 
new made Hedge is fecured for two Years from 
the Bite of Cattle, while the fame Field is under 
the Growth of Wheat one Year, and Oats and 
Peafe, or Beans, the next ; fo that in the third, or 
fallow Year, the Hedge has grown high enough, 
to be out of the Cattle’s Way: But where an 
extraordinary good Husbandman is Mafter of a 
Farm, he will run.a dead Hedge, or Stakes and 
Rails, before the new made live Hedge, to fe- 
cure it, after the Corn is got off, from all Damages 
of Horfes, Cows, and Sheep, that may be put 
into the fame Field to graze, by which Means fuch 
hive Hedge is protected, till of itfelf it gets high 
enough to be out of Harm’s Way. Inthe Vales 
they plant White-thorn, Crab, White-wood or 
fps, Sallow, and Elm Setts, and fometimes Ha~. 
fel and Maple among them. But, for the moft 
Part, they make Ufe of only the White-thorn, 
Sallow, White-wood, and Elm Setts, becaufe thefe 
beft agree with their heavy wet Soils, and turn to 
the moft Profit in the leaft Time. But where a 
Hedge of White-thorn is to be raifed intire, they 
gather the Haws in Offober, and fow them directly 
in well prepared Beds of Light-loam, or elfe they 
preferve the Haws, or Seed, in Sand, till Februa~ 
ry, and then fow them in a Mould, that has been 
plowed or dug, till it is very fine, and rake or 
or harrow them in, but they will not come up 
till the Spring Twelve-month ; and then fuch a 
Hedge will be the thicker, and the Plants come 
flronger rooted and larger bodied. If, affoon as 
the Haws are fown, you fpread over them as 
much fine Mould as will cover all half an Inch 
thick, and upon that a Strewing of Wood-afhes, 
‘or, what is much better, a very thin Coat of Soot 

or 
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or Lime, which will help to preferve the Seed 
from Vermin and from Froft, and at the fame 
Time caufe them to fprout the fooner, and grow 
much quicker, lLaftly, in Cafe you are to raife a 
Hedge with a Ditch before it, by planting the 
Ground with intire White-thorn, or with that and 
other Setts, after the Piece of Land has been 
plowed or dug, and got into a fine Tilth; then, 
if this is to be done in the Chilturn Country, 
gather the Ground up into a four-thorough Stitch, 
or two-bout Land with the Plough, which will 
make Part of the Ditch, raife a Bank, and fave 
a great deal of Charge, that a Man muft be 
otherways at with the Spade ; then draw a Fur- 
row with the Plough in the Middle of the raifed 
Stitch : Thus you have a Sort of Bed to lay your 
White-thorn Setts in, whofe Roots are to touch 
the Surface of the main Ground, and, after their 
Heads are cut off, Part of their Bodies are to be 
an Inch or two out of the Earth, lying ftone- 
wife ina Row, about fix Inches from one another, 
where their Roots and the reft of their Bodies 
are to be covered with Mould, thrown out of the 
new making Ditch. Then lay-er plant another 
Row with more White-thorn Setts, a Foot a-part, - 
and higher than the firft and lowermoft Row, 
at the fame Diftance and in the fame Manner 
you did the laft; only obferve to plant every 
Sett in the upper Row, in the Middle of the 
Interfpace of the firft Row, and then throw more 
Mould out of the Ditch, to cover their Roots, 
and that Part of their Bodies that are to lie in 
the Earth. ‘Thus a Ditch will be made, anda 
Bank raifed with Virgin or frefh Mould, that 
will carry on the Growth of the Hedge with 
great Fertility ; and the more, if you lay fome 
Horfe-litter thinly over all, to preferve the young 
Setts from Frofts and too violent Heats and Droughts. 

: When 
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When this Work is carried on thus far; the 
next Thing is to fence the new planted Hedge 
well from the Injury of Cattle 5; then, at about 
fix Years End, they may be plaifhed, and fo be- 
come a ftrong Fence againft all Sorts of Cattle 
in a very few Years, as I have found to my Sa- 
tisfaction, in one of my plowed Fields; which I 
planted and, inclofed with a new Hedge and. Ditch 
about the Year 17343 and in 1740 I plaifhed it, 
leaving a Pear. and Apple-tree growing at every 
forty Feet Diftance in the fame: And, at the 
fame Time, was obliged to run along the Outfide 
of the Bank a. dead Hedge, to fecure the live 
Hedge, and the Trees, from being damaged by 
my next Neighbour’s Cattle; that I cannot hin- 
der grazing next to it; and accordingly I muft con 
tinue fuch a dead Hedge, or run a Row of Hurdles 
along. in the Room of it, to fecure the fame, till 
it is grown high enough to be out of the Reach of _ 
Hortes or Cows, which will not be till the third or - 
fourth Year at leaft after fuch Plaifhing. Some 
plant the lower Row with Crab-fetts, and the 
Upper: one with Haw-thorn; and if thefe and the 
White-thorn are kept weeded, during their infant 
Growth, they will come much fooner to Perfec-. 
tion. And, fure it is, that. nothing .of Hedge- 
wood deferves more of our Care to bring up, than 
the White-thorn, becaufe ‘this not only makes the 
beit of Fences of itfelf, but ferves beyond all others 
to mehd Gaps of its own, and, in any of thofe that 
are of the Hedge Sort, is the ftrongeft, and will 
laft longer than either the. Maple, Hafel, Sallow, 
or any other; and, what is very valuable; this 
Plant givesan inviting Opportunity to Land-owners; 
to, prove their Ingenuity, by grafting the White- 
thorn with Pear-cions, and, by fuch Improvement, 
prefently produce great Quantities of profitable 
Fruit, that will furnifh their Cellars with one of 
the 
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the beft of Liquors, as. good Perry certainly is, 
and alfo become a ferviceable Kitchin-food in Pyes, 
Pafties, and other Shapes ;_ befides which, its Fruit, 
the Haws, is not only a fine Sort for "Birds, but 
ferves likewife toward fattening our Swine, and, for 
this Purpofe, many beat the Hedges in the Winter, 
that the Hogs may the eafier come at them, which, 
with the Opportunity they give to any that make 
Wine of them, and a diftilled Water from the 
Stone, and other Ufes, adds to the Value of this 
excellent Plant the White-thorn ; which here puts 
me in Mind of that great Rarity one, that grew at 
Glaftonbury in Somerlet fire, which blew into Flowers 
at every Chrifimas, and from which there are feveral 
large Trees growing that I beheld in 1737 3 and as 
I was told, “there are many befides that profper 
from Cuttings in other Places. And now, as J am 
writing of the White-thorn Fence, I fhali mention 
fomething of the great Conveniency of Furz, that 
in fome Manner will anfwer the fame Purpofe, and 
even exceed the White-thorn in its great Ufeful- 
nefs of growing in fandy and other light Ground, 
where that nor no other will profper; as may 
be feen in many Places in Norfolk and Suffolk, 
where they call it Whins, and where it grows like 
a {pinny Wood, eight or nine Feet high, ~ by which 
it acquires large Stalks that ferve for Fuel for 
Baking and Brewing with all the Year 3 and it is 
among thefe high Furzes that Gentlemen get Plen- 
ty of Foxes for the Chace, for here they and their 
Young are fecure till they are forced out. Near 
Wanner by Deal, in Kent, I faw great Quantities af 
Furz grow on fandy Banks, four Feet high, and 
three or four broad at Top, in which the aol of 
Furz may be feen in Drills, or raked in, and come 
to Perfection in a few Years; and when they are 
they make impenetrable Fences againit Huntfmen 
and Poachers, that will turn to great Profit, for fuch 

| Purz 
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Furz may be cut once in three, four, or five Years, 
to brew, wath, and burn Bricks and Lime with in 
Kilns. -Likewife, if Furz be mowed young in fu- 
ly, and bayed, and ground like Tanners Bark, it 
will make good Manger-meat for Horfes, In 1741, 
I faw feveral new Plantations of Furz in Bedford. — 
feire, railed by Seed, fown on a low Bank about 
two Feet high, to keep off Road-cattle, from en- 
tering, and poaching their Turnep and Corn fandy 
Ground; and in this Manner Haws may be fown in 
low or high Banks in Drills, and thus make, like 
Furz, one of the ftrongeft of Fences. But to be 
more particular in raifing a Thorn Hedge, as the 
{peedieft of all others. If you can, let your Plants 
be about the Thicknefs of a Finger, and fet almoft 
perpendicular, and cut within four or five Inches of 
the Ground, and planted in a double Row, at about 
half a Foot Diftance, in a flat plain Bank, and 
they will profper infinitely, and much outftrip the 
clofeft Range of our trifling Setts, Another Way 
to plant a Quick-fett in a Field, or about the Out- 
fide of a Garden, &c. is: Virft, to plant a Row of 
Setts on the Brink of the Ditch in the upper Mould, 
and cover them with the better Part of the Mould 
taken out of the Ditch, and raife the Bank about 
eight or ten Inches above them ; then place ano- 
ther Row of Setts, each Sett againft the Spaces of 
the Row ; then lay more of the beft Mould to the 
Roots of the Setts, and raife the Bank as before, 
and place another Row of Setts oppofite to the 
firft, applying the beft Mould to the Roots, and 
finifh the Bank with the Bottom of the Ditch, 
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CHAP. XXXV. 


Of the MEDLAR, and SERVIC E- 
TR EE 


ri OW ordered, grafted, and improved, &c. ‘The 
Medlar is accounted to be of the Number of 
Apple-trees, and Pear-trees ; it is planted in the 
like Manner as the Quince is; it delighteth in hot 
Places, but, well watered, it will do well enough. 
It is planted off the Cion in March or November, in 
a well dunged Ground, and a fine Tilth. It is alfa 
fet-off the Stone, but then it will be very long be- 
fore it comethto any Thing: It is excellently well 
grafted on the White-thorn, the Pear, or the Apple. 
The Medlars that you mean to keep, you muft ga- 
ther before they are ripe; and being fuflered to grow 

fo ypon the Tree, they laft great Part of the Win- 
' ter. They are preferved in fodden Wine, Vi- 
negar, and Water. Of the Wood of the. Wild - 
Medlar we ufe to make Spokes for Wheels of 
Carts, and the Twigs of them ferve for Carters 
Whips. 

The Service-tree is raifed from either Seed or | 
Suckers. If from Seed, in Oéfober, when they are 
ripe, rub off their Mucilage, or Pulp, with dry 
Sand; then dry them in the Sun, and keep them in 
Sand till February, or March, and fow them in 
well prepared Beds. After they have been here 
weeded well, and watered now and then, in dry 
Times, for two Years, you may tranfplant them 
out, at forty or fifty Feet Diftances, in Meadow of 
other Ground that is moift and loamy, for this 
Tree will not profper in toodry a Earth, and 
then they will have full Room to grow, becaufe 
thefe. Trees, in a right Soil, will arife to large. 
Bodies of Timber, and became ornamental in Walks - 

Aa and. 
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and Viftoes. Its Wood is ferviceable to the Inlayer, 
Joiner, Carpenter, Gunfmith,’ Engraver, Turner, 
and Millwright ; being of a hard Nature and clofe 
grained, which may be ‘ftill farther improved, and 
made to look like Ebony, by rubbing it with Lin- 
feed-oi], The Leaves of this Tree grow much like, 
and appear an Afhetree at a Diftance, but they are 
net fo large. Its Berries are red and about the Big- 
nefs of a large Haw, growing in Clufters, fome- 
what like Grapes, that muft be gathered at Mid- 
September, for 1 have known them to fall off by the 
Firft of Ofober s and then they muft be got in dry, 
or elfe they will be mouldy, and likewife kept dry, 
till they become brown, foft, and almoft rotten, like 
a Medlar; and, when they ‘are thus cured, they are 
much eaten by ‘the London Youths, as a pleafant 
Fruit. The Wild 1s better than the Garden-tree to 
graft on. It has no Prickles as the Medlar hath. 
It groweth off the Stone, the Sett, the Root, orshe- 
Cion. It is planted in the two Months before- 
mentioned in cold’ Countries, and in hot in Oéfober 
and November. It is grafted either on its own 
Stalk, or on the Quince, or Haw-thorn, either in ~ 
the ‘Stock or off the Bark. This Tree grows both 
in Standard and Under-wood. There is one of 
them ftands about ten Poles off my Houfe at Gad- 
defden, and it ‘is reported by our Country People, 
that the Crofs of oyr Bleffed. Redeemer was of this 
Sort of Wood. It likewife’grows in our Coppices 
as Underwood, where there are’ many Poles that 
fhoot. from its Stems or Roots. It is faid there are 
three Sorts of Medlars. The Common, the large 
Dutch, and the Dwarf: Two Sorts of Service-trees, 
the Lngli/b, bearing arg and the French, a Fruig 
like a very fmall Pear. Dr. Quincy fays, the Medlart 
is a grateful Fruit, yet not eatable till it is rotten. 
Services are alfo’ cee of the fame Kind as Medlars, 
and as much valued 1 in Diet for the fame gut 
e 
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The Duich Medlar is faid to be the beft. The Ser- 
vice-tree is a flow Grower. To preferve the Med- 
Jar, manage them exactly like the Quince.. As for 
Services, gather them before they be ripe, Stalk 
and all, tie them up in little Bunches, and hang 
them on Lines, in an airy and warm Place, and 
here they will ripen kindly. | 


OT AR EEN 
OF he IVY -TREE: 


a * 
LTH O' this Shrub, or Tree, 1s commonly 
looked on as an Annoyance to the Tree it 
twines about, yet it is not without its good Quall- 
ties in other Refpects. - There: was one that grew 
to an Oak, being four Inches thick, till its Head 
reached forne of the Oaken lower Boughs, and here it 
grew fo large at laft, as to,give a Turner the Op- 
portunity to turn its Body’ into Drinking=cups, whicly 
he fold for Two-pence. half-penny a Piece ; and the 
more for its being deemed to yield a healthful 
Tincture or Vertue to the Liquor, fo as to make it 
ferviceable againft the Cramp and Hooping-cough. 
Some tall Ivy-Trees will have a Body big enough 
to turn into. Pepper-boxes, and other. curious Mat- 
ters, but that which grows againft Walls is never 
big, enough for this Purpofe. . This Wood, when 
worked into fine Tunbridge Hollow- -ware, has a 
moft beautiful Caft with it. And it is very ufeful 
and ornamental to plant for its fpeedy Growth and- 
Running its Cover over Arbours, which it will 
fhade and fhelter with its ever-green Leaves to 
ereat Perfection, befides the Pleafure it gives our 
cleanly Houfewives of adorning their Windows 
with it at Chriffmas, and to Sextons for the like 


Purpofes in their Churches. About Gadde/den it is 
ee common 
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comimon for our Shepherds to go in Queft of this 
ferviceable Plant in fnowy Weather, to gather 
its Leaves for Sheep and Lambs, as Part of their 
Subfiftence, when they can hardly come at any 
other green Meat ¢ And likewife in rotting Years, 
for, by certain repeated Experience, the Leaves of 
‘Ivy are an excellent Antidote againft the Rot and 
Red-water 3 and at any Time, when eaten by 
Sheep or Lambs, will greatly contribute to the 
Prefervation of their Health ; and indeed, as if 
Nature dictated it, they are always fond of eating 
the Leaves when they. find them. The Berries, 
alfo, of this Plant are faid to be endowed with 
many Vertues, Ivy makes an excellent Spoon. 


Pe OS OER SERV, 
Of the ASPEN and POPLAR. 


“WHeir Ue. Abele, how propagated. Its Ufe. 

| Alder, its Ufe- In my Firft Part, I have. 
writ fo particularly and largely on thefe aquatic 
Trees, that I fhall fay the lefs here ; and therefore 
only follow Mr. Houghton’s Collection, from Eve- 
dyn, &c. ‘Yhe Shade of the Poplar is efteemed 
very wholefome in Summer ; but they do not be- 
‘come Walks nor Avenues, by Reafon of their Suck- 
ers, and that they foul the Ground’ at the Fall of 
the Leaf; but they fhould be flanked in barren 
Woods, and to flank Places at a Diftance, for their 
. Increafe, and the Glittering of their Leaves, which 
are Food for Cattle, if they are {tripped from their 
cut Boughs, before they are faggotted ; this is to 
be done in the Decreafe of Oéfober, and ‘referved 
in Bundles for Winter Fodder. The Wood of 
white Poplar is fought of the Sculptor, and they 
faw both Sorts into Boards, which, where they lie 
sa dry, 
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‘dry, continue along Time. The Afp, or Afpen, 
is a white Poplar, as likewife is the Abele, or Ar- 
bell, which of late Years we have had much from 
Holland. ‘They are beft propagated off Slips from 
the Roots, the leaft of which will take, and may 
in March, at three or four Years Growth, be tranf- 
planted. In Flanders they have large Nurferies of 
them, and we now, within twenty Miles of Loxdon, 
have them plentiful enough. The Planting is 
eafily learn’d, and, in three Years, they will come 
to an incredible Altitude ; in twelve, as big as 
your Middle; and, in eighteen or twenty, arrive 
to full Perfection. By thefe, in a little Time, a 
Man may have his Houfe in a Wood, where, a 
little before, there did not growa Stick. The 
black Poplar grows rarely with us ; but plenti- 
fully on the River Po in Italy; and there is a 
Mountain Poplar near Vienna and in Bohemia, of 
which fome Trees have yielded Planks of a Yard in 
Breadth. The beft Ufe of the Poplar and Abele is 
for Walks and Avenues, about low Grounds, ’till, 
coming to be very old, they are apt to grow 
knurry, and out of Proportion. The Timber is 
incomparable for all Sorts of white Wooden Vef- 
fels, as Trays, Bowls, and other Turners Ware ; 
and of efpecial Ufe for the Bellows-maker, becaufe 
it is almoft of the Nature of Cork, and for Ship- 
pumps, tho’ not very folid, yet very clofe: Alfo 
for wooden Peels, Frames of Chairs, and many o- 
ther Ufes; particularly for making Carts, becaufe 
it is exceeding light ; and for both Vine and Hop- 
props. The Loppings, in Fanuary, are for the Fire; 
but it burns untowardly, and rather moulders a- 
way, than maintains any folid Heat; of the 
Twigs, with the Leaves, may be made a Sort of 
Broom. The Brya, or Catkins, attract the Bees, 
as do alfo the Leaves (efpecially ‘of the Black) 
being more tenacious of the Mill-dews, than moft 
yo Foreft-trees, 
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Foreft-trees, the Oak excepted. Of the Afpen, otir 
Wood-men make Hoops, Fire-wood, and Coals, 
-€c, The Juice of Poplar-leaves, dropped into the 
Fars, affwages the Pain; and the Buds, bruifed 
and mix’d with Honey, are a good Collyfium for 
the Eyes ; as the Unguent is to refrigerate and 
caufe Sleep. As for Alder; the firft Veffels.we 
tead of for Water-cartiage (except Noah’s Ark) 
were of this Wood, and, if it lies always under 
‘Water; it will harden like a Stone ; but, if kept 
in an inconftant Temper, it rots immediately. 
The Coals of Alder are very much valued for 
Gun-powder, and the Wood for Piles, Pumps;. 
Hop-poles, Water-pipes, Troughs, Sluices, {mall 
Trays,. Wooden-heels, Frames of Chairs, and 
Trenchers; the Bark is precious to Dyers; and fome 
Tanners; and Leather-Sellers, make. ufe of it; and 
with it andthe Fruits (inftead of the Galls) they com- 
pofean Ink, To this f add, the Poplar, though of the - 
aquatic Sort, will grow in loamy Soils on Hills, ~ 
as feveral do near Gaddefden, and there run up a 
great Paces but not quite. fo faft as in the rich Vale 
Lands. In both, this Tree, if it has ‘Time e+ 
nough allowed it, will get into a brownifh Heart; 
fomewhat hke Oak, but much quicker; and for 
this Reafon it is of Service in building Houfes, 
Barns, and other Erections ; therefore is, like the 
Elm, :fold for ten Pence, and a Shilling, a Foot; 
when the White-wood, Afp, or Arbele, fells only 
for Six-pence : However, both this, the White- 
wood, Afp or Arbele, are all of them, like the 
Cherry-tree, apt to run roundifh in their Grain, 
by which their Boards are cafily made, by the Heat 
of the Sun, to rive and twift more from their fixed 
nailed Places, than any other Wood. The Al- 
der, the more it is ufed, the longer it lafts : Fel 
one in Winter} and debark it, ‘it will laft-as long 
again, as, one fell’d in the Spring, when the Sap. 
begins 
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begins to rife. In Hamp/bire, they havea Notion, 
that Alder, growing ina wet, fandy Ground, is 
better to make Charcoal for Gun-powder, than 
that which grows in a drier Soil, as I was there in-' 
formed, in 1738. A Man wetting an Alder 
Stick, of two Inches Diameter, blow’d at the o- 
ther End, and it fpurted, which fhewsits Porofity. 
If Alder is kept fometimes wet, and fometimes 
dry, it rots prefently ; but if laid under Ground, 
in a moift Soil, for the Foundation of Churches, 
Bridges, or Houfes, it will remain here for ever, 
and bear up the greateft Weight toall Eternity, as 
was formerly experiénced, more than in later 
Times’; for now we moft commonly ufe Oak, 
Beech, or Elm, for the Sake of their larger Bo- 
dies. The beft Sort of Alder is faid to come from 
Holland, and fo much loves to be planted in a 
moorifh wet Soil, that it will grow a-pace with lit- 
tle Trouble. If ‘its Cones or Catkeys are fown in 
March or April, and they be carefully weeded af- 
terwards, they may be tranfplanted two or three 
together, in one little Hull, and each Hill to be 
fix Feet afunder. ‘Then at eight, twelve, or four- 
- teen Years End, they may be cut for Chair- 
makers, Turners, and others ; but, the older they. 
are, the more Profit they’ll bring. This Tree, 
as I faid in my Firft Part, while it is growing in- 
to quick Advantage, ferves, in many Places, to 
part and fecure inclofed Fields, againft the Breach 
of Cattle, by growing in beautiful Hedges, where 
it pays the beft of all the watery Hedge-woods ; 
and which I have made more plainly appear, in 
my Account of thofe fine ones, now growing be- 
gween Watford and Hempftead. 
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CHAP. XXXVI, 
Of th WILLOW. 


CAT IL LOW deferibed. Two Kinds. Where 
WV they delight. How planted. It may be 
graffed. They are very profitable. The fweeteft Fuet 
it England. A Garden Willow. An odoriferous 
Willow. Ufes of Willow. This Tree bears its 
Seed (fays Mr. Loughton, in his Collections) in 
fingle Coverings ; and this Seed is contained in 
Carkins. called Juliferous Tees, and is of the 
longer Leaf, and of a foft Wood, growing moft 
naturally in moift Places, having its Leaves more - 
denfe and compact, than the Sallow, and being 
the larger Tree. Our common Salix, or Willow, 
is of two Kinds, the white, and the black; the 
white is alfo of two Sorts, the one of a yellowifh, 
the other of a browner Bark ; all of them are 
planted off Stakes. ‘Fhe white delight in Meads 
and Ditch-fides, rather dry, than over wet ; yet 
the black and. reddifh do well in more boggy 
Ground. When they are planted, let Holes be 
made for them, rather than be forced in with too. 
great Violence ; and they muft be foaked in Wa- 
ter two or three Days before they are planted, and 
done in February, and the Mould well clofed about. 
them. By good Management, there may be 
made very profitable Coppices of them, and the, 
Manner Mr. Evelyz tells ; but, it being With us — 
a common ‘Tree, } fay the lefs, Thefe Trees 
may be grafted betwixt the Bark, or budded, and 
then they become fo beautiful, as to be fit for fome. 
Kind of delightful Walks. Thefe may be fo or- 
dered, in low, marfhy Places, as, in eleven or 
twelve Years, to yield a hundred Loads of Wood 
in an Acre. It is the {weeteft of all our Englifh. 
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Fuel, provided it be found and dry ; and, emit- 
ting a little Smoak, is the fitteft for Ladies Cham- 
bers, There is the Garden-willow, which pro- 
duces fweet and beautiful Flowers, which may be 
fet for Partitions of Squares, but they have no 
Affinity with the other, There is, in Shrop/hire, 
another very odoriferous Kind, extremely fit to be 
planted by pleafant Rivulets, both for Ornament 
and Profit; it 1s propagated by Cuttings, or 
Layers, and will grow in any dry Bottom, fo it 
be fheltered from the South, affording a wonder- 
ful and early Relief to the induftrious Bee. What 
moft of the former Kinds differ from the Sallows, 
is not much confiderable, they being generally ufe- 
ful for the fame Purpofes, as Boxes, fuch as Apo- 
thecaries and Goldfmiths ufé; for Cart Saddle- 
trees, Gun-ftocks, and Half-pikes, Harrows, 
and Shoe-makers Lafts, Heels, Clogs for Pattens, 
Forks, Rakes, efpecially the Teeth, which fhould 
be wedged with Oak ; but let them not be cut for 
this, when the Sap is ftirring, becaufe they will . 
fhrink ; Perches, Hop-poles, Rifine of Kidney- 
beans, and for Supporters to Vines: Alfo for 
Hurdles, Sieves, and Lattices ; for the Turner, 
Keil-pins, or Skettles, great Town-tops, for Plat- 
ters, little Cafks, and Veffels, efpecially to pre- — 
ferve Verjuice in, the beft of any. Puales are alfo 
made of the cleft Willow, Dreffers, Fruit-baf- 
kets, Canns, Hives for Bees, Trenchers, and Trays ; 
and, for polifhing and whetting Table-knives, 
the Butler will find it above any Wood, or Whet- 
- ftone; alfo for Coals and Bavin, not forgetting 
frefh Boughs, which, of all the Trees, yield the 
cooleft Shade in the hotteft Seafon of the Day ; 
and they are fit to be placed about the Beds of 
feverifh Perfons, he Wood, preferved dry, will 
endure a long Time ; but what is wholly putrefied, 
and reduced to a loamy Earth in the hollow 
| Bb Trunks 
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Trunks of fuperannuated Trees, is, of all others, 
the fitteft to be mingled with fine Mould for 
the Raifing our choiceft Flowers, fuch as Anemoe 
nies, Ranunculus’s, Auriculus’s, and the like. 
To this Account I add, that with-us there are 
three Sorts of Willow growing, the red, the yel- 
low, and the white: The red is that, ahich has 
a great Number of little Twigs erowing on long 
Shoots, and will have a reddifh Caft on cutting. 
its Wood. This Sort is thought to endure as long 
as Heart of Oak, if cut down at a right Age, and 
kept dry, or Abroad ; for ] knew a Lath- -render, : 
that rended Pales out ar this Wood, in the fame 
Year King Wiliam died, and they ftand firm to 
this Day, the 27th of March, 1741, which is 
about thirty-nine Years ago, as he this Day af- 
fured me; they have worn out the firft Rails, 
they were faftened to, and fince nailed again to 
new ones. The Gore, or yellow Sort, ” bia : 
Wood lighter and more fpungy, that, by wa : 
quence is lefs durable ; and the white Sort is much 
the fame. A Shoot of Willow has grown, the 
firft Year after Lopping, eight Feet in Length in 
one Year; but then its Roots had the extraordi-, 
nary Benefit of growing, fome Part of them, ina 
“Sink-hole ; and, though this is an aquatic Tree 
of, I believe I may fay, the fecond Clafs of the 
watery Sorts, yet, where Willows have ftood a 
little dry, fome Years, and afterwards have had 
their Roots conftantly under Water, it. has killed 
them, as was proved near the Town of Tring, 
three Miles from Little Gaddefden, where a Wa- 
ter was increafed for fupplying an Engine, be- 
longing at this Time to that generous, worthy, 
Gentleman, Charles Gore, Efg; which caufed the 
Inundation. — It is faid, tives are the fweet-fcented 
Willow, the weeping Willow, and the German 
Willow; but, with us, we mind but one Sort, 
that 
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that will grow both in loamy dry Ground, and alfo _ 
in moift Land; in the former, I have at this 
Time feveral growing in my Hedges, and that 
well, yet the Sallow, in dry Soils, far out-does it 

in Largenefs of Growth, and Profit, 
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Of the WHITE-W OOD, SALLOW, 
and WITHY. 


eS H E Nature and Ufefulnefs of the White-wood 
Tree, ‘This is the favourite Tree of Ale/- 
bury-Vale, for the feveral good Properties belong- 
ing to it; and, although I have wrote, I believe 
T may fay, the firft and largeft Account of this 
Tree, in my laft Book, at Page 98, yet I have 
more to write in this, wz. rf, This Tree is al- 
lowed to grow the fafteft of any of the large Tim- 
ber Sorts, that may be called Aquatics, and that 
in Woods, Hedges, or fingly in open Fields, and 
that to a monftrous Size; for which particular 
Reafon, the Vale-men diftinguifh it by the Name 
of White-wood, though it is of the Nature, and 
much like what they call Dutch Abele, or Arbel, 
and not very different from the Afpen, or Afp, 
as having its Leaves on one Side extremely white, 
that, like the Afp, in a little Wind, tremble and 
quake. 2dly, Itfaves the great Expence of Deals, 
and their Carriage from: London; for this Wood 
furpaffes all others for white Boards, and making 
Dreffers, Tables, Chefts of Drawers, and many 
‘other Things very delightful to the Country 
~Houfewife. 3dly, For its Cheapnefs of Six-pence 
a Foot as Home, and therefore eafily purchafed 
by the poor Man for building him a Cottage, fup- 
plying him with Bedfteads, Cup-boards, Flooring- 

: Bb 2 beards, 
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boards, Sommers, Joifts, and Rafters for thatch 
ing upon. But here I muft not forget to expofe 
one great Fault belonging to this Wood, and that 
is, it difcourages the Carpenter and Joiner from 
having to do with it, becaufe it gives them Abun- 
dance of Trouble in plaining its Boards, as being 
the moft ftringy Sort of all others, occafioned by its 
foft Nature from a very thin, watery Sap, contrary to 
the oily, glutinous Property of the Fir, or Pine-tree, 
whofe Sap yields Turpentine, Pitch, Tar, and Rofin, 
The Sallow. JY have alfo wrote, in my Firft 
Part, a large Chapter of this moft ufeful and pro- 
fitable Tree, becaufe it pays the Planter: in 
Hedges and Coppices, in wet and dry Grounds, 
beyond all others whatfoever, as I have there 
plainly proved, and which I. every Year experi- 
ence in my feveral Sorts of Clays, Loams, Chalks, 
and Gravels. Now I have here to add, that it is 
beft cutting an old Sallow late, and a young one_ 
early 5 becaufe, if the old one is made too foon, 
its Roots will be apt to die; and, if the young 
‘one is cut late, it’s apt to bleed, or run out fo 
much of its Sap, as to kill, or damage it. . About 
the Year 1721, I planted near forty Poles with 
Beech and Thorn-fets, and, to fence it in, Iran a 
dead Hedge along its Outfide ; in which I uled 
dome Sallow-ftakes, that took Root; and, having, 
exchanged a Field with my Neighbour for one of 
his, that joined this, and to lay both Fields into 
one, I had this twenty-year-old Hedge ftocked, 
or dug up in September 1741, that grew in a gra- 
velly Loam. Now what I have here to remark 
ais, that the Roots, which grew from the Sallows, 
ran down, by Means of the Stakes, fo deep, that 
it was three ‘Times more Trouble to take them up, 
than the Beechen ones; and, though the Beech 
throve, I believe, as well as any ever did, yet the 
Sallows doubled their Profit, by their quicker 
Growth, © The 
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The Withy is likewife a very profitable Aquatic, 
~as I have in my Firft Part amply made appear. 
Between Shotham Mill and Hazlemere, 1 faw great 
Numbers of Withies grow in fandy, loamy Banks, 
that were raifed to four Feet high ; thefe, with Birch 
that grew with them, ran up into fine high Poles, 
which were cut at nine Years End; the Withy firft, 
and the Birch afterwards, Of the Withy there are 
more than one Sort; one will grow in dry Land, o- 
thers in wet. Of the Withy they make Charcoal 
for drying Malt and Hops, and with its Body and 
Boughs are alfo many very ufeful Things made for 
the Farmers and other: Ufes, being a very quick 
Grower, and, like the Willow and Sallow, foon | 
ripe, and foon rotten, efpecially the Water Sort. 
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HE Ofcer its Improvement. As I have wrote 

but little on this aquatic Plant in my Firft 
Book, I fhall enlarge the more on it here. Offers 
are of feveral Sorts, as the Yellow and Green Offer 3 
“Willow and Speckled Ofer ; the Flanders, the 
Perch, the Horfe-gelfter, the Hard-gelfter, the feve- 
ral Golftons, the Swallow-tail, and Spani/h Ofiers, 
and feveral others ; fome brittle, others more lim- 
ber, and others more hard and tough. Offers are 
{maller than Sallows, and of lefs Duration, but leaft 
“of all where they have not fufficient Moifture, for 
without this they will not thrive, The Ofter differs 
‘as much fram the Sallow, as the Sallow from the 
Withy. There are great Improvements of late 
made by Plantations of Ofier, in fhallow Waters, 
and where nothing elfe will grow, that are raifed and 
maintained with littl Charge : As thofe are in the 
| Several 
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feveral Aits of the River Thames below Kingfton + 
about the large Pond through which a River runs 
at Alton in Hampfbire, and in and near the River of 
Colebrook; and many other Places in England, to 
the very great Profit of their Owners, even to twen- 
ty Pounds an Acre formerly, though now but eight 
or ten. From November to Mid- February, the Sets 
of Ofiers may be planted at five Feet a-part in well 
prepared hollow Earth, of five Feet in Length, at 
five Feet afunder,; which, at three Years of Age, cut 
off to about two Feet above Ground in February, 
that they may fhoot out again in many fine Twigsor. 
Shoots, and be fit to be cut the fooner afterwards. 
Thefe Ofiers may not only be planted for the Profit 
of felling them to Basket-makers and others, but at 
the fame Time made to ferve as Fences or Bulwarks 
againit the Breach of Waters, which otherways are: 
apt to beatagainft, and wath away the Outfide Earth 
of Fields, and Grounds, to the great Damage of | 
their Owners 3 and for this very Reafon there are | 
many Plantations made of this ufeful watery Vege- 
table in York/bire and other Places, along the Sides 
of Rivers and Ponds: But then fuch a Plantation 
mutt ftand as thick as well can be, and be carefully 
kept cut low, for, 1f the Ofier-fhoots are admitted 
to grow too long, the Winds and Waves would 
waft and fhake them fo much as to loofen their con- 
tiguous Earth, and caufe a Wafte or Wath of it. 
In fuch Plantations many are. engaged for many 
Miles along Rivers, and if one particular Man is 
carelefs of his Ofier Plantation by fuffering it to de- 
cay, and thereby letting in the Water to drown or 
damage his own and Neighbour’s Land ; they en- 
deavour to force him into better Husbandry, by 
prefenting him at the next Seffions, or otherways, as 
guilty of a great Nufance. So that by thefe Means 
there may be beneficial Crops of Ofiers obtained, at 
the fame Time they are a conftant Security againft 

( Breaches 
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Breaches and Inundations of Waters, according to 
an Account given me by a Jork/bire Gentleman in 
1740, who was an Owner of fuch Plantation. But 
here I muft remark one great Inconveniency attend- 
ing the Ofier Plantation in Rivers and Ponds, and 
that is, when théir Leaves drop in Autumn, they 
commonly caufe the Waters to be fick and faint, 
and very unfit for Brewing, as is annually experien- 
ced, even in the great River of Thames, as I faid 
before below Kingflon, where the Inhabitants of 
this Town, at this Time of the Year, refufe to 
make Ufe of it for this very Reafon, and prefer 
another Water that comes to them, by a little Ri- 
ver, out of the adjacent Country. Now to have 
fertile Plantations of Ofer, Owners muft careful- 
ly endeavour, to keep up the Earth to their Sides, 
and prevent Horfes, Cows, and Sheep from debark- 
ing and cropping their Twigs in their Infant-fhoots ; 
otherways their Profit will amount to little or no- 
thing: But, if fuch Plantations are well managed, 
they will pay extremely well for the Ufe of the | 
Basket-maker, Fifherman, Gardener, Packer, Fruite- 
rer, and many others 5 for which Reafon, it isa Pity, 
there are not many more Plantations of this mioft fer- 
viceable Aquatic, that we may not be beholden to 
foreign Countries, who yearly fend great Quantities | 
over to us, for fupplying our Markets and their 
Pockets. An Ofer is one of the firft Shooters in 
the Spring-time, affords an early. pleafant Green- 
nefs, and runs into greater Lengths than any other 
in a littl Time. On the River Thames between 
Kingfton, and about Stains, Egham, Windfor, Mai- 
denbead, &Sc, there are feveral Ofieries, or Aits and 
Holts, that are planted with the fmooth, long- 
leaved, green Ofier, whofe Buds at firft are red- 
dith, bei after of a yellowifh Green ; a Sort much 
in Efteem with the Basket-m aker. Next are thofe 
for Gardeners wi as the long-leaved yellowith 

Sort, 
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Sort, that they bind up their Bunches of Turneps 
with. Here alfo grows the red Rod-ofier ; the Spa- 
nifo or brown tough Red, and the whitith colour- 
ed Offer, that, in rich and moift Land which is 
overflowed now and then, will thrive exceedingly 
well, and laft thirty or more Years. Prepare your 
Setts a Month or two before Planting, and plant 
them about the Beginning of February. Where 
you can float when you will, plant young Setts ; 
otherways {trong Setts that come fooner to Perfec- 
tion, and produce good Shoots or Rods the firft 
Year. An Acre will take up 7 or 8,000 Setts, to 
be put in the Ground at near three Feet afunder. 
Cut the large Setts clofe to the Head ; but, if they 
are Foot-fetts, head them a Foot from the Stem. 
If they are let alone three Years, they will be in 
Perfection, and yield about 140 Bolts, which, when 
they fell well, as they doin plentiful Fruit-years, 
will fetch eighteen Pence a Bolt. Hough them well, - 
and there is no great Danger of having a good Crop, . 
To this Ufe many marfh and wet boggy Meadow- 
crounds may be applied, where fuch Lands do not 
pay well for Hay or Grazing, by Reafon of too 
frequent Inundations ; for this Vegetable is fuch a 
watery Native, that it will profper, even in a flag- 
nated Water, where hardly any other will. 
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Of Tranfplanting great Trees with Succefi. 
| »  Belhag :Treesy Secyls 


gy N Summer, make a Pap of the Earth with 

Water, that the Tree is to be planted in, and 

at, or towards the Top, lay Straw, or Fern, be- 

‘tween a fhallow Covering of Mould, to — 
: Q 
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hold the Rain, and become a Sort of Watering* 
pot. In Winter, a little before the hardeft Frofts, 
make a fquare Trench about your Tree, at fuch 
Diftance from the Stem; as you judge fufficient 
for the Root; dig this of a competent Depth, 
fo as always to undermine it, by placing Blocks 
and Quarters of Wood to fuftain the Earth : 
This done, caft in as much Water as may fill 
the Trench, or at leaft fufficiently wet it, unlefs 
the Ground be very moift before. Thus let it 
ftand, till fome very hard Froft do bind it firmly 
to the Roots; and then prepare it to the Pit, 
prepared for its new Station, which you may pre- 
ferve from Freezing, by laying Store of warm 
Litter in it, and fo clofe the Mould the better 
to the ftrageling Fibres. But, if the Mould and 


Tree be over heavy, it may be raifed by a tri- | 


angular Crane with a Pulley, by which fuch great 
Trees may be weighed up and conveyed on a 
Trundle, or Slide, to the Place where it is to be 
replanted. By this may be removed Trees of a 
wonderful Stature, without the leaft Diforder ; and 
many Times without Topping or Diminution of 
its Head, though our common Way in Hertford- 
foire, and all other Places I have been at, is, to 


cut off fo much of the Tree’s Head, as will make 


it in Proportion to the Roots that are to nourifh it. 
Mr. Houghton fays,— To tranfplant an old Tree, 
was a Proverb for a difficult Enterprize: Yet, 
it is recorded, that Count Maurice, a Governor, 
planted a Grove, near his Palace, in Bra/il, con- 
taining fix hundred Cocoa-trees, of eighty Years 
Growth, and.fifty Feet to the neareft Bough, that 
he wafted on Floats and Engines four Miles, and 
planted them fo Juckily, that they bore abundantly 
the firft Year. He gives feveral other Inftances of 
fach Succefs, particularly one, done by a great Pers 
fon in Devon, who tranfplanted Oaks, as big as 
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twelve Oxen could draw, to fupply fome Defect in 
an Avenue to one of his Houfes : But more of this 
in my Firft Part. 

Diftance to plant Timber Trees. Time of Felling. 
To know what is fit for Felling. Some advife, that 
four or five be fuffered to ftand very near to one 
another, and then to leave the moft profperous, 
when they find the reft to difturb his Growth ; 
others are for never planting a Timber Tree near- 
er than forty Feet Diftance, where clofeft, efpeci- 
ally of the fpreading Kind. Trees of ordinary Sta- 
ture, tranfplanted (being firit well water’d) muft 
be fufficiently ftaked and bufhed about with Thorns, 
or fomething better, to protect them from the Vi- 
olence of Winds, Rubbing of Cattle, or fuch like ; 

*till being well grown and fixed (which may be 
in feven Years) they will be able to withftand all 
accidental Invafions, but the Axe; therefore, for 
‘Timber Trees, cut offno Heads, nor be too bufy _ 
with Lopping ; but for Shade, Fuel, or other- | 
wife, lop off from their Tops unthriving Branches 
only : If you intend an out-right Felling, ftay tll 
November, elfe, the Sap not being perfeétly at Reft, 
the Worms will breed there. But for the Chim- 
ney you need not be fo punctwal; (if this laft is 
Mr, Evelyn’s Notion, I muft make bold to diffent 
from it, in the Particular of the Beech-tree, which, 
for the feveral Reafons I have in my Firft and this 
Second Part laid down, ought to be fell’d in the 
Middle of Symmer, that the Sap, being then at 
the thinneft, may leak out, and the Pree be better 
preferved againft the Worm, which is what breeds 
it, and caufes a fwifter Deftruction in this Wood, 
than in any other.) The beft Time of Felling is, juft 
before they begin to decay ; but fuch, as appear 
decaying, are firft to be cut down, and then thofe 
that are earner: to it ; but the plain Thriving 
indulged till the laf, The beft Way to whew 

Ie 
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the State of a Tree, is to bore with a middling 
Piercer, made Augre-fafhion, and to examine 
what Subftance comes by the frequent Pullings 
out. Some will pronounce fhrewdly the State of 
a Tree, by digging about the Roots; and when a 
Tree perifhes at Top, ’tis ever a Mark of a great 
Decay in the Tree’s Roots. There is alfo a fwel- 
ling Vein asI have mentioned in the Chapter of 
Oak, and which I here repeat, which eminent- 
ly difcovers itfelf above the reft of the Stem, al- 
tho’ invefted with Bark like the reft, and which 
frequently circles about the Tree like Ivy, which 
is an infallible Sign of Hollownefs ; which laft 
Particular I have largely explained, in my Chap- 
ters of the Oak, Beech, and 4b. The Time for 
this deftructive Work, is about the End of April 
(when the Bark of the Oak arifes freely) although 
Men greatly differ: But, without Doubt, while 
the Trees are overmoift, they are not fo fit for the 
Axe, for they are more obnoxious to Putrefaction 
and the Worm: Wherefore, ’tis advifed, before 
a Fall, to make a Gafh to the Pith, that the whole 
Moifture may extil ; for the Veffels, that afcend 
in the Bark, are called the Arteries, and. thofe, that 
defcend in the Trunk or Body, are the Veins, ac- 
cording to Dr. Grew, and Malpighius, two learn- 
ed Members of the Royal Society. Yet may not 
fuch a Gafh be made, as to damage the Timber, 
otherways than that of cutting or fawing the Tree 
down at its Bottom ; which, as it is the common 
Way of Felling a Tree, it will anfwer our Inten- 
tion fo far. But there need no Strefs be laid on this 
Management, where the Oak is to be fawed into 
Planks or Boards, and then foaked for a Fort. 
night in Water; becaufe this Way is a far great- 
er Security againft the. Worm than the other, 
as.of late has been difcovered, by many repeated 
Experiments, as well in my own Praétice, as that 

Cc of 
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_ of others ; and which was not known in Mr. Eve- 

— dyn’s and Houghton’s Days, fo well as ‘it is now. 
Felling Wood. How. The Bark.. Survey your 
Woods as they ftand, immediately after Chriftmas, 
and then divide the Species in a Note-Book, and 
confider for what Purpofe every Kind is moft ufe- 
ful; after this reckon the bad and the good toge- 
ther, that one may put off the other, without 
picking the Wood, as Mr. Evelyn has very well 
obferved in his Sylva. This done, learn the feve- 
ral Market-prices, as what fo many Inches fquare, 
or long, are worth, or by the Foot, for the feveral 
Trades and Ufes that they are neceffary for. As 
fuppofe it were an Afh, to fet a-part the Jargeft for 
_ the Wheel-wright, and the fmalleft for the Cooper, 
and that of ordinary Scantling for the Ploughs, 
and the Brufh to be made into Kid-faggots, and fo 
all others : Or you may mark out fuch as you 1n- 
tend to fell; and then begin your Sale about Caz - 
dlemas. Being now entering with your Work; 
men, one of the firft and principal Things, isthe — 

fkilful Difbranching of the Bole of all fuch Arms. 
and Limbs, as may endanger it in the Fall; there- 
fore, in a very great Arm, chop a Nick under it, 
clofe to the Bole or Body, and, fo meeting it with 
the downright Strokes, it will be fevered without 
Splitting. In Trees that are called the Male, the 
Wood is much harder than the Female.’ If you 
defign a frefh Growing from the Roots, fell your 
- Tree as clofe to the Ground as poffible; befides, 
the longer the Stick, the better for many Ufes. 
Some will not cut a Seedling Oak, foas to have 
any Thing grow from its Roots, becaufe they fay 
it produces a reddifh Wood, not acceptable to the 
Workman ; and that the Tree, that grows on the 
Head of its Mother, does feldom prove good Tim- 
ber. It is obferved, that one Foot of Timber, 
near the Root, is worth three farther off ; efpeci- 
ally 
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ally in that of Afh, which, of old, has been ac- 
counted the tougheft and moft ferviceable, parti- 
cularly for making broad Hoops, If it be a Win- 
ter Fell for Fuel, cut no.more of the Head in one 
Day, than the Cattle will eat in two ; I mean, of 
Browfe-wood ; and when that is done, fet it up an 
End as foon as you can, to preferve it from rotting. 
But as to the Debarking of Oak in the common 
Seafon, the Method of doing it by Peeling-irons, 
and the Way of fetting up, and felling the Bark 
to the Tanner, I have copioufly writ on already. 
Lay up your fawed Timber very dry in an airy 
Place out of the Sun, or Wind, and laying along 
one Piece upon another, interpofing fome fhort 
Blocks, to preferve them from Mouldinefs, which 
they ufually contraé&t, while they fweat, and which. 
frequently produces a Kind of Fungus, efpecially if 
there be any fappy Parts remaining, that were not 
extracted by Water. | 

When you fubmerge your Timber, Planks, or 
Boards in Water, Jay them afterwards upright in 
the Sun and Wind, fo as it may pafs. freely 
through them, and turn them daily. This done, 
new fawn Boards will floor better, than many 
Years dry Seafoning. But, to prevent all poffible 
Accidents, let the Joints for your Floor be fhot, 
fitted, and ‘tacked down, only for the firft Year, 
hailing them for good the next, for thus they 
will not in the leaft fhrink, Among Wheel- 
wrights, the Water-feafoning (which hinders the 
Exhaling of the alcali Salt in it, caufing the Hard- 
nefs) is of efpecial Regard. The Venetians, for 
their Arfenal Provifion, lay their Oak fome Years 
firft in Water, while the Turks fell at all Times ; 
therefore, though they have excellent Oak, it de- 
cays ina fhort Time, by this only Mifmanage- 
ment. Some commend Burying it in the Earth, 
others in Wheat; and there be Seafonings be the 

| pire, 
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Fire, as for the Scorching and Hardening of Piles, 
fays Mr. Houghton , but, I think, I have fuffici- 
ently expofed the Damage Scorching does to Time 
ber, when it is done fo haftily, as to caufe Rends 
and Cracks in it, as the late common Way has 
been, through Miftake. Indeed, where fuch 
Pains are taken (like the Venetians) to roaft it gra- 
dually, fo as to prevent Cracking, it may be of 
great Service to Piles and Pofts; but fo much 
Trouble, I prefume, will hardly go down with 
the Englifh. | | 
Beft Place for the Growth of Timber. Some Oak 
as well veined as Walnut-laths. Durability. Tim- 
ber is efteemed beft, that grows moft in the Sun; 
and on a dry, hale Ground; for thofe Trees, 
which fuck leaft, are hardeft, and longeft lived : 
The Climate contributes much to its Quality, and 
the Northern Situation is preferred, although there 
are fome Exceptions. It is noted of Oak, that 
the Knots of an inveterate Tree, juft where a 
lufty Arm joins to the Stem, are ascurioufly vein- 
ed, as the Walnut. The more odoriferous Trees 
are reckoned the more durable ; and yet well-fea- 
fon’d Oak may contend with any, if preferved 
—conftantly wet, or conftantly dry. The two Sorts 
of Laths, allowed by Statute, are, one of five, 
the other of four Feet long, becaufe of the diffe- 
rent Intervals of Rafters: The firft has an Hun- 
dred to the Bundle, and the laft an Hundred and. 
twenty ; and to be in Breadth one Inch and an half, 
and half an Inch thick ; of each of which Sorts 
there are three, wiz. Heart of Oak, Sap-laths, 
and Deal-laths, which alfo differ in Price. The 
Heart of Oak are fitteft to be under Tiling, the 
fecond for Side-walls, the third for Cielings, be- 
caufe they are ftreight and even. The different 
Strength of Woods has been proved by breaking 
them with Weights ; and, in the Lead-mines of 
| Mendip 
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Mendip long and high Hill, in Somerfetfbire, Pieces 
of Timber, of the Thicknefs of a’ Man’s Arm, 
have been known to fupport ten Tons of Earth 5 
and that fome have lain here two hundred Years, 
and yet are as firm as ever, growing tough and 
black, and, being expofed two or three Days to 
the Sun, fcarce yield to the Axe. For feveral 
other Curiofities, relating to Timber, you are re- 
ferred to the Problems of Cardinal Cuja, Sir Wil- 
liam Petty’s Treatife of Duplicate Proportion, Dr.. 
Grew*s Comparative Anatomy of Trunks, the Ac 
of Parliament for building the City, Dr. Plotzs 
Hiftory of Oxfordfhire, and Dr. Wallis de Motu; 
alfo to Subterranean Petrified Trees, and their Mi- 
crofcopical Obfervations, by the ingenious Mr. 
Hook, the Curator of the Rvyal Society. 


CHAP ORE 
Of th FURZ, or WHINS. 


‘T HE Benefits of improving Furz, or Whins. 
Although this Vegetable is deemed only a 
Shrub, or Weed, yet, for its many excellent Ufes, 
it deferves our clofeft Regard; and therefore I 
fhall here beftow a Chapter upon this moft fervice- 
able Plant, and endeavour .to perfuade to its Pro- 
pagation, by fhewing the great Improvements 
that may be obtained by it, and that in a more 
particular Manner, than any Author whatfoever 
has heretofore done. Furz is the moft common 
and cheapeft Fuel, our Hertford/bire Commons 
afford, when got in dry. It burns very furioufly 
at once Lighting, fo that it may be truly faid, 
that this, and Fern, burn the quickeft of ftrong 
Fires, and is fo much coveted, that at Ivinghoe, 
Berkbamfiead, and many more Commons, they 

| will 
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will not give it Time to grow above a Span ‘long, 
before they cut it with their fweeping, deftructive, 
two-handed Bills and Scythes ; contrary to which, 
in Suffolk and Norfolk, they let their Furz (called 
here Whins) grow, like a Coppice-wood, eight 
or ten Feet high, before they cut it for Fuel off 
their fandy Grounds, which is certainly the beft 
Hufbandry ; for then the Stalks will become du- 
rable Firing, and, on feveral Occafions, fupply 
the Place of Wood, or Coal. But Furzes, on our 
Commons, are imprudently cut all the Year to 
fell : In others, the Parifhioners are ftinted,- and 
not fuffered to cut them, but once in fo many 
Years; or, if every Year, at a certain Seafon, and 
then only fo many Faggots to each Houfe, as are 
-fufficient, according to the By-laws of a Court- 
Jeet, or Court-baron; by which the Furz has 
‘Time to acquire a tall, thick Head, to their great 
Increafe and the People’s Benefit, as itis annually | 
obferved on Frithefden Common, near Gaddefden, 
In others, as on that of Bufhy'Common, they are 
confined to ufe only one particular fhort cutting 
Bill ; for, where any Sort is ufed at Pleafure, they 
are ready to chop up Part of the very Roots, to 
the great Deftrudction of this ferviceable Shrub, 
With us, feveral cut young Furz.in the Summer- 
time, and hay it for Grinding it, as Tanners Bark 
is done, in order to give it as Manger-meat to 
Horfes, for, by this Method, it is foftened to their 
Mouths. Others think Furz fo confiderable an 
Improvement to fome poor Sort of Land, that 
they plant it even in Inclofures, and cut it to 
great Profit once in. three Years ; for this, in 
fome good Ground, will pay three Shillings an 
Acre a Year; will grow, where hardly any ‘Thing 
elfe will, and that in almoft any Soil whatfo- 
ever, without any other Charge than Workman- 
fhip, as may be feen at St, Maergarei’s, in Iving- 
| boe 
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boe Parifh, and in many other Places, notwith- 
ftanding the feveral Furz-commons; that lie in the 
adjacent Parts, Furz, indeed, may be cut all the 
Year; but, when they are cut young in the Sum- 
mer-time, they will be fo weak, as hardly to prick: 
your Fingers ; which though too frequently done, 
yet is it a moft wretched Piece of Hufbandry, be- 
caufe they deprive themfelves of much of the 
- Quantity, they otherwife would have, had they a 
longer Growth ; which is one Extream: The 
Other is, when they are let to remain to too great 
an Age, as feven, or more Years ; for then they 
often die, where they ftand, as I obferved in my 
Progrefs through Suffolk and Norfolk, in the Year 
1736. They are alfo killed by fevere and long 
Frofts, as was experimentally proved in the very 
hard Winter and Spring-feafons, 1740, to the 
Detriment of many poor Families; for this Plant 
runs fhallow in the Ground, and therefore fo ex- 
pofed to this Misfortune, that it was very difficult 
to cut an hundred Furzen Faggots, the following 
Summer, off that great Tract of Land, Barkbam- 
ftead Common. There is a wild Gort of Furz, 
that 1s fmall, and grows in Commons ; and there 
is another Sort, called French Furz, that Grows 
into a large, tall Subftance. Where the ‘latter 
grows fingly, and has Air enough round it, it 
will run up ten Feet high, in a deep Soil ; but, 
where the Surface 1 is fhallow,; not fo big. If there 
be a Rock of Stone under a four-inch Staple of 
Mould, or, if there be a red Clay under a thin 
Coat of loamy Earth, it will flourifh ; but it will 
- not bear the Drip of Trees, for that often kills it 
It isa common Way in fome Places, ‘where they . 
rightly manage it, to cut one Parcel at. four or five 
Years Growth; the next Year, another of the 
fame’ Age, and fo on fucceffively. If Horfes, 
bisa or: Sheep are pérmitted to browfe and crop 
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its tender firft Shoots, it will much retard its 
Growth. Its Seed is in its full Extent and Ripe- 
hefs the Beginning, or about the latter End, of 
Auguft, which may be known by its Blacknefs, and 
eafy Parting from its yellow Pods, Then it is 
they ay on a Pair of ftrong Gloves, and ftrip off 
the Seeds with the Prickles about them, which 
they lay on a Blanket or Sheet ; and the Furz-feed, 
by only the Heat of the Sun, will jump out of 
their Pods or Kids, and then may be feparated by 
Sieving, Screening, Fanning, or otherwife. The 
Seafon for fowing Furz-feed is in March Broad- 
cait, or in Drills very thinly in a fine Tilth, fo 
that each Plant may ftand about a Foot, or eigh- 
teen Inches afunder: If the firft Way, it may be 
harrowed in with iron Tines, or with a Bufh-har- 
row ; if the fecond Way, a Drill may be made with 
the three-wheel Drill or Pulley-ploughs, double- 
breafted Plough, or with the Hertford/hire Wheat, 
or Pea-ftitch Plough, or with the Hough, and - 
covered with the Harrow or Hough. A third 
Way is, to raife a Bank four Feet high, and four 
or fix broad ; on the Top of which make one or 
two Drills at a Foot Diftance, and fow your Seed 
thinly in the fame; and, if it takes well, it will 
make an admirable profitable and fecure Fence 
again{t Men, or Beafts, for here even Mr. Huntf- 
man muft ride about to follow his Chace, as may 
be perceived by that charming Furz-hedge, now 
erowing on a fandy, loamy Bank, between War- 
mer and Deal, in Kent, which keeps the Corn and 
Grafs in conftant Safety, much beyond our com- 
mon Wood-hedges. A fourth and laft Way is, 
to pull or dig up young Furz-plants off a Com- 
mon; or if you fplit them off their old Stalks, 
and plant them in a raifed Bank, as it is making, 
one Row of them twelve or twenty Inches above 
the other, in the Spring, or in Oéfober, they will 


quickly 
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quickly grow and flourifh, provided you make a 
Ditch before them, and plant the Sets in the fame 


Earth, as it was excellently well performed in a - 


fandy Loam, lying between Leighton and Woo- 
bourn, in Bedfordfbire, in the Year 1740. But, : 
you will deftroy a Furz-plantation (which is very 
difficult to do) where the Ground is not too ftony, 
and where Trees do not grow in the fame, you 
may make Ufe of a ftrong Wheel or F ooteplough, 
with fix, eight, or ten Horfes to draw it, and it 
will cut up and eradicate moft, or all of the Furz- 
roots; and, by repeating this Work one or two 
Summers at moft, you may clear the Earth of 
them in the cheapeft Manner, and thus prepare it 
for fowing Corn, or laying it down for Meadow ; 
which to improve, the Roots, with fome Mould 
over them, may be planted in {mall Parcels, and 
burnt to make Afhes, that will, if fown over the 
Seeds of Corn or Grafs, fo fertilize them, as to 
bring on a fpeedy, plentiful Growth. Furz is 
very profitable, when made into Faggots, and 
Jaid at the Bottom of Corn and Hay Mowiteads, 
becaufe its Prickles will keep off the Harbour and 
Breed of Rats and Mice, and thereby preferve the 
Corn from the Damage of Damps, and from being 
eaten by great Numbers of thefe Vermin, which, 
to the fmall Farmer, in fome Years, prove fuch a 
Peft, as to eat up great Part of his Wheat and 
Oats. Furzs likewife very valuable to Kiln-men 
for burning Bricks and Lime, which it will do 
rather better than Wood; accordingly, thofe 
about Gaddefden make a great Confumption, every 
Year, of this Plant, that employs a confiderable 
Number of poor Men in the Cutting and Selling 
of it. This ferves, in fhowy Sealons, for the 
Cattle to browfe.on, for they can come at this, 
when Grafs is covered ; at other Times, in frofty 
‘Weather, they find a Bite under and about the 
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Furz, when no Grafs is to be got elfewhere. In 
our Country, we generally make Ufe of Furz to 
brew and wath with, and femetimes to lay over a 
Hovel Ridge-fafhion, which, when a thin Coat of 
Straw. is thatched on: the fire, will keep out 
Wind, and all Weather, a long Time. But I 
muift here enter a Caution: That whereas Furz, 
when very dry, burns fo quick and furious, that | 
it is very dangerous’ to lay a great Deal of it near 
a Fire-Place, or where a Candle is commonly 
ufed: Of this a Landlord was fo timorous,. that 
he obliged his Tenant, never to fuffer a Furzen 
Faggot to be brought into his Inn, a large Houfe 
on Gaddefden-Green : And by woful Experience, 
Tcan fay, that great Part of my Dwelling-houfe 
was burnt Town in the Year 1724, and alfo, 
three of my Neighbours intirely confumed, by 
‘Means of a Spark jumping from.a Smith’s Anvil 
through a Crevice, among fome Furz, But, as 
my Houfe was fortunately infured in the Sun-Firer ~ 
Ofice, I {uttered the lefs Damage. And now, to 
my own Account, I fhall here add, what is\in- 
ferted 1 in Mr, Floughtou’ s Collection, &e. 


Oli See : . 
i have read over your Collettion, N o. I, and have 
taken Notice of the Inquiries, et more ‘par- 
ticularly about Meadows, where, among feveral — 
Annoyances of Meadow or Pafture, you reckon. 
‘urzes or Gorfe, which, I muft:confefs, are, to-a 
great many Lands, a very great Annoyance ; but ~ 
every Thing hath.two Handles, or we have two 
_ Hiands.to take it by, and God made every Thing 
good, if we can’but get the right. Knack. of ufing 
: An ‘Inftance whereof I will give you, in this 
Pint A Friend of mine hada very good Mea- 
‘dow, of about fix Acres ; but on one Side.of.it 
was a Hill, that was Nery fandy, and, every Time 
it 
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it rained hard, fome of this Sand ran upon the 
Meadow, and would in Time, in all Probability, 
have over-run it. For this he was much con- 
cern’d ; and when I was there, he afk*d my Ad- 
vice, and, I did advife him’to fow it with the Seeds 
of French Furzes, which he accordingly did, and 
the Effect was this: It fix*d the Sand, and not 
only fo, but once in four Years it was cut down, 
and yielded for to burn three Pounds an Acre. I 
muft confefs, it was in a Place where Wood was 
{carce and deies but Iam forward to believe, it 
would have been of good Advantage, in.many o- 
ther Places ; and)it is poffible, in the fandy Lands 
of Norfolk. What I have here related, isa Sto- 
sy I know to be true; but I will alfo make bold 
to put you in Mind of what is faid in Syfema 
Agriculture, about this Subject ; and, becaufe 
it is fhort, I will tranfcribe it: - Furzes, 
Brambles, €8c. are very neceflary for the Plant- 
ing of dry Banks, where itis difficult to rarfe 
a ‘better Fence; and, an thofe Places, they will 
maintain the Bank againtt any Cattle. Eurzes are 
alfo fewn-on barren Land, and efteemed a confi- 
derable Improvement ; the green Tops are good 
for Horfes, the Pricklings thereof being taken a- 
way by Chopping. Thus far he. Moreover, 1 
have-a very good Friend in Gloucefterfbire, who, 
in fuch Land that his Neighbours (by Reafon of 
a ftony Ground, with a fhallow Surface, and a 
“Want of ‘Shelter from raging Winds) can get no 
Hedges to grow in, hath brave ones, by fowing on 
the Qut-fide of them thefe French Furzes, which 
fhelter them. ‘both from :Cattle and Winds.. We 
may obferve, that the large freuch Furzes may -be 
killed, by cutting the woedy Stalks within half a 
Foot. of the Root in Summer-time, -for they will 
not then {pring again, like the {mall wild Furz, or 
Whins, ——— To this, J muft add once Bt 
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that in Chaffont Parifh, between Uxbridge and A- 
merfbam, there grew a common Hedge, next the 
Road, which, being frequently broke down by Dro- 
vers, proved a great Damage to the Tenant, by 
their Cattle’s eating their Corn and Grafs: This put — 
a Gentleman, the Landlord, on an Invention, which 
was this: Juft within-fide of the Hedge, as clofe 
as he well could, he opened a narrow Drill, or 
Trench, and fet it with Furz-plants, which quick- 
ly grew up, and fully anfwered his Defign. A- 
nother Gentleman having inclofed a Piece of 
Ground, about three Miles from Gaddefden, and 
clofe to Dunftable Downs, by Quick-fetting it, 
and making a Ditch before it: He made: little 
Holes about a Foot afunder on the Brink of the 
Ditch, and put therein young Furz-plants, which 
profpered well, and defended his Quick, befides 
yielding a confiderable Profit at Cutting-time. But 
here take Notice, that fuch young Furzen Sets, or 
Plants, can’t well be drawn from off a Common, ~ 
becaufe the Ground is too much hardened by the 
Tread of Cattle ; therefore, if there be any Woods 
near the Place, it is a Chance but fome grow here, 
and then they may be eafily pull’d’up ; becaufe 
fuch Ground is always loofe and holiow. To con- 
clude this lang Account of Furz, Whins, or Gorfe, 
J fhall finifh with what Mr. Batty Langley fays; at 
Page 34. in his Book, intituled, 4 Sure Methed to 
wmprove Bjtates, printed in the Year 1728. When 
we make Fences of Furz, we fhould make Ufe of 
the French Kind, which rifes much higher than our 
Englifh Kind. Furz muft be fown in  fhallow 
Drills, upon the Summit of the Banks, very thine 
ly, atone Foot Diftance, each Drill from the o- 
ther. -Two Drills on a Bank are fufficient, and, 
when the young Seedlings come above Ground, 
they fhould be kept clear from Weeds, ’ and fin- 
gled-out te above one Foot Diftance-in the Rows. 
br Every 
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Every Autumn they fhould be clipp’d, which, 


caufes them to thicken very much, and gives a 
pleafant Afpect. I cannot help recommending thé 
Planting this Sort of Hedges, in our Wilderneffes, 
and other Parts of the Garden ; for, during the 
Seafon that they are in Bloffom, which is a long 
‘Time, there’s no Plant makes a finer Appearance 3 
and befides, they are an admirable Covert for Game, 
as well as to draw Plenty of Birds (fuch as Lin« 
nets, Goldfinches, €¢.) which build their Netts 
therein, 
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[ Price Stitch’d, Two Shillings, Jo. * 
The First Parr of | 
MOH E TIMBER-TREE IMPROVED: 
| Or, The bef Pracricat Meruops of Improving 
different Lands with proper Timber. And thofe Fruit-Trees, 
whofe Woods make the moft profitable Returns to theit 
Owners, according to the neweft Inventions; by the Plough, 
Harrow, and other Methods moft approved of : Containing; 
I. Seven different Ways of improving the Oak, with Remarks 
on the fame. II. The Nature and Improvement of the Beech. 
JIT. To raife a Beech Wood from Seeds and Sets. IV. Tranf= 
planting large Beeches. V. To raife a Beech Hedge by Seeds 
or Sets. VI. Of the Nature and Improvement of the Elm, 
Witch-Elm, Afh, Pollard-Afh, Afhen Stems, Standard Ath, 
Walnut, Black Cherry. -VII.- Reafons' humbly offered for 
the common Ufe of the Black Cherry. VIII. Of the Horn- 
Bean, or Horn-Beech, Lime-Tree, Horfe Chefnut, Maple; 
Hafel, Fir-Tree, Sycamore, Sallow, Afp, White-wood, Pop- 
lar and Abel, Alder, Withy and Willow, Ofters, White-EI- 
der, Pear-Tree, &c. -By WILLIAM ELLIS, of 
Little Gaddefden, near Hempftead, im Hertfordhire. The 
Third Edition. 
Where may be had, - | 
TL HE MODERN HUSBAN DMAN, for 
the Month of M AY: Containing the prefent.Practice of 
the Old Virgilian, and the New Drill-Hufbandry, as it is now 
carried on by common FaRMERs in many Counties of Enc- 
LAND, in the cheapeft, plaimeit, and moft profitable Manner, 
with different Ploughs, Horfe-breaks, and feveral other Inftru- 
ments, never before publifhed, as they are made Ufe of in pro- 
per Soils and Seafons of the Year, ‘The timely Improvement - 
of various Sorts of Grains, Fruits, Artificial Grafles, Hops, 
and many other Sorts of Vegetables. The cheap and invalu- 
able Receipt, at lait expofed for a general Benefit, being the 
very fame, that faved ail thofe Sheep it was applied to in the 
great Rot of 1735. ‘The Chilturn and Vale Ways of plowing 
Ground in this Month. The Making of Butter and Cheefe, 
as it is done in feveral Parts of this Kingdom. ‘The. beft Me- 
thods of deftroying Weeds in this Month. Of Manures natural 
to each Soil ; their Quantity on each Acre of Land ; and when 
and how to manage them; with many other curious and fer- 
viceable Matters, relating ta the Improvement of Grafs, 
Plowed, and Wood-lands. 
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